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HE French revolution, to moſt per- 


J ſons, appears to be an object not leſs 


intereſting for its ſingularity, than for its 


magnitude. To contemplate twenty-five 


millions of people, ſtarting ſuddenly from 


their chains, animated as it were by one 


ſoul, may indeed excite admiration; but 


with cloſer reſearch, and more extenſive _ 


ſpeculation on the affairs of France, it will 


be found, that the preſent revolution, is 
not, as 1s generally imagined, ſo unex- _ 
pected or ſudden. This LI RRR TY, on the 


contrary, is the accumulation of much 
toil and much time. It has not burſt no 
inſtantaneous exiſtence, but has formed the 

A 2 | ſecret 


PREFACE. 


ſecret meditation of the French philoſophers 
and politicians. It has been produced, to em- 
ploy an expreſſion of our Engliſh Horace, by 


1 „The patient touches of unn Art.“ 
For. 


There was certainly a great neceſſity for a 


REevoLuTION. 


For many years, the French government 


had imagined, that it might with impunity 
multiply the privileges of -an order, already 
by far, too much privileged; and it never 
ſuſpected, that the vilified victims on whom 
it dared to tread, would on their ſide dare 70 


revolt. The nobility baſked in the continued 
ſunſhine of court favour; and the Tiers Etat 


were contemptuouſly thrown 1 into an ignomi- | 


nious obſcurity. The military department yet 
remained open to the emulation and hope of 


the citizen ; but an order was latterly iſſued 
that required a proof of nobility from thoſe 

perſons whoſe merits, and whoſe valour aſpired 
0 diſtinguiſhed rank. — Again, whenever a 
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man of ble deſcent, devoted himſelf to agri- 
cultural purſuits, his eſtates, (as if they were 
ennobled by the hand that cultivated them) 


were exempted from the taxes which were 


levied on commoners; while, (what is ſtill 


more difficult to credit) the deficiency in the 


taxes, paid to the government, ariſing from 


this odious privilege, was made up by an 


additional levy on his unfortunate neighbours, _ 


who thus dearly paid for the honour of hav- 


ing a perſon of noble extraction in theirneigh- 
bourhood. It was not, therefore, ſufficient 
to be lnfulted by the privilege of this noble, 


but the people were compelled even to pay 
for the honour of being inſulted! 
Such oppreſſions (among a variety of 


others) were too obvious, not to have been 


hourly felt by the people at large. But their 


| ſlavery was hereditary ; and the execration 


that was concealed in their hearts, did not 


venture to iſſue from their ** * 
| groaned and laboured. 
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A nation may, perhaps, be ſo habituated 


to the vileſt ſlavery, that it ſhall be incapable 


of enjoying liberty. There was an ancient 
people, who, when they were offered free- 
dom by the Romans, preferred their 1gnoble 
ſervitude. The genius of every nation is 
not ſufficiently firm to ſupport the weight of 


freedom; and it is not improbable, that the 


abject Frenchmen we now deſcribe, would 


have eternally worn their manacles without 
a bluſh. | 
But of what the Many can have no con- 


ception the FEW realiſe, Men exiſt, per- 

haps, in all ages, who are born to form new : 

ſyſtems, and correct the old. Never did 
ſuch a galaxy of ſublime minds appear toge- 


ther, as in the laſt half century, in France. 


Every ſtar darted its influence; but there 


were among thele, ſeveral plancts of a mar- 


vellous magnitude. | 
In ages unfavourable to philoſophy, the 
elevated mind was often a ſolitary ſpecu- 


lator; his labours were then the abortions of 
_ debility 
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debility and i terror; and he Was often more 


known by his ſufferings, than his ſucceſs. 
The caverns and the ſtakes of the Inquiſi- 
tion; the Baſtille and the Star chamber of - 


government; ſhortened his periods, or his 


; life. 


Within the preſent century a great * | 


| 1 was effected in the human mind. Phi- 


loſophers ceaſed to be iſolated. It is but of 


late that the people have been taught to read, 
and {till later, that they have learned to 
Zhnk. 


It muſt not be diſſembled, hav that 
among the croud of philoſophers, many art- 


ful and deſigning men, inſinuated tnem- 


ſelves; and in profeſſing che amiable ſenti- 


ments of philanthropy; the moſt fervid indig- 


nation againſt deſpotiſm; the livelieſt horror 
5 of ſuperſtition; they only covered with a 


beautiful maſk, a deformity too repulſive to 


be ſeen openly. Theſe enemies of their 


fellow men, have but one view ; to oratify, 


A 4. 1 licentious 
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licentious appetites, and to ſet a city in i flames, 5 
that they may get ſomething i in the pillage. 
This libertiniſm of mind, we all know, has 
been fatally diſplayed by a ſanguinary faction 
in the French Convention; while ſuch men 
exiſt, no nation can enjoy freedom; for like 
a certain malady, (which i is fortunately rare) 
the people will produce its own vermin, 
which will prey on it, till it expires by the 
creatures of its own creation. 
Theſe men are, in fact, more accompliſhed 
ltme-fervers, than the moſt debauched cour- 
tiers. Their libertiniſm of mind, is pliant; 
for the corruption of the heart is favourable 
to take any impreſſion its owner wills. 
Nothing ſo elevated which they will not 
graſp; ; nothing ſo low which they will not | 
ſolicit; they crawl like a ſerpent full of 
wiles and poiſon; they fly like a vulture full 
of audacity and deſtruction.“ þ 5 
* Du Clos has thus admirably obſerved on this perni- 


. cious ſect, I cannot help — thoſe writers, who, 
under 


PREFACE. 
We claim pardon for dwelling ſo long, | 
in characteriſing theſe ſpurious philoſophers; 
becauſe it has become faſhionable to con- 


found ſuch with thoſe virtuous and ſublime 
minds, Who are to be diſtinguiſhed from 


theſe men, not indeed by their profeſſions, 
but by the purity of their morals. 


It was the genuine philoſophers, who gra- 
dually enlightened the people, by their rea- 


ſonings, and animated them by their elo- 


quence. To oppoſe vowE R when it became 


TYRANNY, . but to Support it, when it was 


JUSTICE. 


* the pretence, or, really defirous of attacking ſuper- 
ſtition, which would be a laudable and uſeful motive, if 
they limitted themſelves by the duties of a philoſophical 


citizen, ſap the foundations of morality, and ſtrike at the 


bonds of feciety; the more madly, that it would be dangerous 


for them to make proſelytes. The fatal effects they pro- 
| duce on their readers, is to make bad citizens and dreadful 


criminals in youth, and unhappy men in an advanced age; 


for there are few who then enjoy the melancholy advan- 
tage, to be ſufficiently perverted, ſo as to remain tran- 
qui,” -——Contideration fur les Moeurs, p. 34. | 


The 


PREFACE: 


The preſent work reſults fouls a deſire of 


becoming more intimately acquainted with | 


the. cauſe of the revolution. For this pur- 
poſe the authors of this work united in their 
reſearches, and gave into an excentric courſe 
of reading, which afforded them materials, 


. which they preſume, are very little known. 


to the public. To be familiariſed with the 
leading characters of the French nation, and 
with the nation itſe /, they conſidered, was 
only to be effected by an examination of thoſe 
multifarious memoirs of the day, with which 
the French abound. They were, perhaps, 
in one reſpect, not totally inadequate to the 
taſk they aſſigned to themſelves; for they 
Were acquainted with the greater part of the 
anecdotes they now bring forward, and have 
ſometimes even corrected the notices they col- 
lefted, and added ſome original information. 
They have ſpared no labour of reſcarch, 
Their collections were as copious, as they 
Were rare; and it is not only from printed 


books, 


PREFACE. 


books: but from manuſcript information, 
Z that their materials have been drawn. 
To offer to the public, the anecdotes of the 
thirty laſt years, which have preceded the 
French Revolution, is really developing to 
| their eye, the cauſes which have led to this 
epocha, too memorable 3 in the annals of the 
world. Theſe amuſing ſketches may, per- 
haps, even excite the curioſity of the moſt 
indiF-rent, and intereſt the attention of the 
thinking reader. | 
It is true, that when at ſome diſtant day, 
the pencil of hiſtory ſhall diſplay in glowing, 
yet faithful colours, the names of the firſt 


leaders who conducted the Revolution; the 
motives Which animated them; the means 
Z they employed to enſure ſucceſs; the charac- 
ters of the perſons who aſſiſted them; the 
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good they might bave operated, and the 
evils of every kind they have produced; 
Poſteri ity will cloſe with horror and indigna- 


tion this part of the hiſtory of man, and will 
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various kinds; and we collected in one whole 


PREFACE. 


be del, more than once, to tear theſe 


pages from the volume. But, as Time has 


not yet drawn away the thick veil which 
conceals from us the dark and inſidious 


means, which have prepared this revolution; 


as We are too near, or too much intereſted 
in the events, to judge them without ſome 


partiality; as (to confeſs the truth) we have 


not the pen and genius of a Tacitus, to 


trace them with a firm and ſkilful hand, we 


are far—very far, from undertaking ſo dif- 
ficult a labour. We do not offer the public 
a hiſtory; we only ſolicit attention by ſome 
light memoires, ” 
We hope not to be cenſured, bh what 
we have not undertaken. Having long 


meditated on the F rench Revolution, we 


| have been led by our leiſure and inclina- 
tion, to diſcover, as well as we could, its 
cauſes; we, therefore, had recourſe to thoſe 


ſources which afforded us intelligence of 


the 


PREFACE. 


the facts which could furniſh objects for re- 
flection, and often enable us to pronounce | 


with ſome certainty on fo important an ob- 


jet. A portion of theſe facts we now offer 


to the public. They certainly will feel 


thoſe emotions of indignation, which we too 


often have experienced; and they will ge- 


nerouſly beſtow a ſympathetic ſigh on the 
unhappy French, who with a genius more 


255 brilliant than ſolid; a government devoid of 


energy; a nobility without moderation; men 


of letters without principles, or to expreſs 


ourſelves more correctly, with principles | 


deſtructive of the ſocial order; have them 


5 ſelves led to the ruin of their ki and 
have made it bleed through all its veins. 


We have ſometimes admitted anecdotes 


of a private nature, but have, when it was | 
thought neceſſary, ſpared the names of the 
perſons. Theſe little flowers bave been in- 
termingled to relieve the aridity of our pur- 


ſuits ; and we know well that if we do not 
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inſtruct, we may be pardoned ; but that not 
to amuſe in an age like the preſent, would, 
indeed, be unpardonable. However diſagree- 


able may be the facts we relate, we con- 
ſider them as of no little utility. To ſhew 
to our fellow citizens, Vice under all its ver- 


fatility of appearance, is to ſhew them its 
deformities; and to unfold thoſe of a great 


nation, 18 to ſhew our CounNTRYMEN What 


are the 4 orders that lead to a Revolution; 


and to remind them till further, that 3 


7 


SUDDEN REVOLUTION MAY BE MORE TER - 


RIBLE THAN THE DISORDERS IT WOULD 


RECTIFY. 
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DOMESTIC ANECDOTES, &c. 


PHILOSOPHERS. 


HE Revolution in France has been 
effected by that avtrepd ſpirit of Philo- 


3 | = which ventured, even in the graſp of 


deſpotiſm, to elevate it's voice. A virtuous in- 
dignation inſpired the firſt propagators of that 
| ſyſtem of rational equality, which has been ſo. 
| fatally perverted. Several of theſe great men 
have fallen victims in their attempts to 
| liberate their fellow citizens; for they had no 
party and were truly diſintereſted. Oppreſ- 
| ſion could not exiſt with a more terrible force 
than it did in France in the reigns of Louis 
XIV. and his ſucceſſor. The Philoſophy, 
ö 8 „ however, 
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however, which ſeemed at firſt to have only 
aimed at the happineſs of its fellow citizens, 
(and it conſidered the Univerſe as one City) 
loſt in its gradual progreſs ſomething of its 
purity. The declaimers againſt politicians, 
j became themſelves politicians ; and the 
avawed adverſaries of oppreſſion, became. 
themſelves oppreſſors. The ſolitary and 
virtuous ſpeculator was now ſeen caballing 
with adventurous Catalines; and it was no 
more a diſintereſted virtue that he purkued, | 
but a deſigning party which he aſſiſted. 
The The hiſtory of the French . 


French Phi- 


loophers were divided into Seg&s, may be read in the 


divided into 
vets following ſketch. It preſents an accurate 


portrait of them, ſuch as is perhaps not very 
diſtinctly known in this country. It is neceſ- 
fary to obſerve, that it was written > 


back as the yoar 1760. It forms part of the 
Preface to the Memoires fecrets pour ſervir 
4 Phiſtoire de Ja Republique des Lettres. 


* invaſion made by Philoſophy into the 
* 


PHILO SOPHERS. 3 


republic of letters in F rance, forms an epocha, 
rendered memorable by the REVOLUTION it 
produced in the minds of the people. All the 
| world is now acquainted with its conſequences 
= and its et. The authors of the Perfian 
; ; Letters, and Philoſophical Letters had ſcattered 
the ſeeds; but three kinds of Writers have above 
all others contributed to the maturing of them,” 
Firſt the EncycLoPgisTs, in perfectioning En e 
Metaphyſics; by embelliſhing theſe abſtraa*® 
ſpeculations by a lucid order, they employed 
the moſt proper means, to diſſipate the clouds 
which Theology had hung over them, and 
cus annihilated Fanatiſm and Superſti- 
tion. os : ons cool 
To theſe ſucceeded the EconomisTs; who 3 
chjefly directing their ſtudies to morals and 
practical politics, ſought to render the people 


| happier, by more cloſely uniting the bonds of 

"1 ſociety, by a reciprocal communication of 

= good offices, and of interchanges and rights 7 

better underſtood, and in teaching man to 
I 2 apply 


4 PHILOSOPHERS. 


apply himſelf to the ſtudy of nature, the 
mother of laſting enjoyments. 
of t*e At length, times of trouble and oppreſſion, 


Patriots. 


engendered the PaTRIoTs, who aſcending 
to the ſource of the Laws, and Conſtitution | 
of Governments have ſhewn the reciprocal 
obligations of ſubjects and ſovereigns; have 
dived into the depths of hiſtory and its 
monuments, and eternally fixed the 1 
principles of adminiſtration. Zo 
This croud of Philoſophers, who ws 
themſelves at the head of the various depart- 
ments of literature, chiefly appeared after 
the extinction of the Jeſuits; the real 
moment from which the preſent Revolution 
takes its original date. 
Remarkable We obſerve here the remarkable expreſ- 


expreſſion 


employed fon, of the preſent Revolution; and theſe 


thirty years 


words were written thirty years ago. But for 


this notice the reader might have imagined 


that they had been the words of the Engliſb 


Writer. This little fact is ſufficient to ſhew 


PHILOSOPHERS. 


that clear and comprehenſive minds were, 10 | 
far back as the period i in queſtion, perſuaded 
that a great Revolution had taken place. It 
had not indeed excited mobs; but it was | 


_ hourly gaining ground in the minds of the 
people. 


4 


Tur portraits of the French Philoſophers 
are further ſketched, by the hand of a political 


4 Limner, with ſingular energy and ſkill. 


It is of late (1768) that there has ariſen a 
ſect of Philoſophers in France, who with un- 
paralleled audacity appear to employ a re- 
gular ſyſtem, to impart a fatal light to the 
minds of the people; to ſhake all belief and 
to ſubvert religion by gradually ſapping its 
foundations. Some who are the light troops 
of the confederacy, point their ſarcaſm and 


4 irony, under ſignificant allegories, PR 9. in- 
1 genious fictions; with theſe agreeable com- 


= poſitions they cover with an indelible ridicule 


_ miniſters of religion, its dogmas, its 


: B 3 8 lithurgv, 


Character 
of the 
French Phi- 


loſophers. 
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liturgy, and even it's morality. Others, more 
profound ſpeculators, in the full armour of 


erudition, and with an invulnerable meta- 
 phyſic, preſent themſelves with an uncovered 
face, and attack it, With open force; and 
exerting againſt it the moſt formidable argu- 
ments, not meeting with athlets worthy to 3 I 
wreſtle with them, they have unhap pily re- x 
mained victors in the field of battle. At the 


preſent moment as this incredulous race, 


conſider their labours to be advancing rapidly; | 2 
as they wait for the gradual aid of time, till 


their light gaining every hour, ſhall totally 


diſſipate the night of prejudice, ignorance, 
and ſuperſtition, they attack their adverſaries 
in their laſt holds; they pretend to prove that 3 

Politics tand in no need of the aid of Religion 8 
for the ſupport and government of a king- 
dom. It 1s againſt this aſſertion, ſo ancient 


and ſo univerſal, and which the defenders 
of Chriſtianity, for their final argument, 


2 to the extreme, that theſe Philoſo- 


* 
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phers unite all their forces, aint ſeem pre- i 


paring a body of works, which are daily 
making their appearance in France. A 
treatiſe was publiſhed (in 1768) intitled, 
« Ee Holy Contagion; or, The Natural Account of 


a dangerous 


« Hiſtory of Superſtition.” The reſult of NOS. 


this dangerous work, is, that fear was the 


origin of the different ſyſtems of religion; 
that they are all characteriſed by a ſuperſti- 
tious melancholy, and finiſter genius, which 


can only make their ſeQariſts hypocritical 
= and gloomy, and render them cowardly 
= citizens; that all religions were defigned to 


ſerve the purpoſes of deſpotiſm, and yet tend 
to deſtroy it, whenever that deſpotiſm at 
tempts to throw off the yoke of prieſtly - 


ſervitude; that their morality is entirely 
foreign and oppoſite to that of nature, which 
alone can eſtabliſh and maintain ſociety. In a 


word, that all religions are in their eſſence, 

falſe, and intolerant, and that a ſovereign 

who would really conſult his own happineſs 
NY 4 = and 
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and that of his people, ſhould only ſtrengthen f 
his throne by erecting it on the baſis of liberty 
and truth, Throughout the whole volume, 
there prevails 'a republican ſpirit and anti- 
pathy againſt the ſacerdotal power. Its force 
1 argument and vehemence of ſtyle muſt 4 
have attached readers, and perhaps it found | 
too many admirers. = 
Who can doubt that ſuch works have 
made converts to their fatal opinions, ſince x 
the legiſlators of the preſent revolution appear 
to have drawn all their edicts, and their dog» 
mas from theſe kinds of political Bibles? Are 
not the actual religious principles of the 
Republic here fully unfolded? Their hatred 
to the eccleſiaſtical power, was early diſ- 
played. But it did not become thoſe who 
have ſometimes eloquently declaimed againſt 
perſecution, themſelves to turn perſecutors. 
If the axe is to fall on men, becauſe they are 
prieſts, it is the ſame intolerating bigotry which 
kindled fires to burn men, becauſe they were 


2 : . paw Je * 


It conſiſts of twelve letters, and is divided 


PHILOSOPHERS Is 
Philoſophers. If my fellow citizens periſh 
daily before my eyes, alas! it ſignifies little 


whether they were prieſts or philoſophers, 
The power that condemns them, whatever 


name it may une, is ſtill one and the ſame 


inhumanity. 


Ir will not be improper here to inſert an 
account of a congenial publication of the 
ſame period; and which will be ſufficient to 


diſplay the infernal genius of the French 


preſſes. The following work was written 


for the inſtruction of the Ladies / 


An abominable production, ban for title, Account of 
work that 


t the 

« Letters to Eugenia; or, a Preſervative extinionf 
Eb SS 3 n 

„ againſt Prejudices.“ By its motto, 


Arctis Religionum animos nodis exſolvere pergo. 


The author intimates his deſign to liberate 
men from the tight bonds of 1 A 


wiſe defign doubtleſs! 
It is not difficult to judge by this firſt ring- 
18 85 the alarum, what principles it contains. 


into 


10 
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repeated whatever has been ſaid on the ſour- 
ces of credulity; on the neceſſity of examining 
religion; and on the abſurd and even dreadful 


notions entertained of the Deity, The writer 
then examines the Scriptures; the chriftian 


ſyſtem; diſcuſſes its proofs, and fundamental 


dogmas; the immortality of the ſoul, and 
that of a future ſtate; the myſteries, ſa- 
craments, ceremonies, - prayers, auſterities, 


&c. of Religion. In all theſe topics he col- 


les the ar 'guments that have been employed = 
by the French philoſophers. But although by 5 


his dilations, they loſe ſomething of their 


energy, they are the more dangerous, as they 


are treated in the moſt intelligible manner, 


and the abſtruſeſt metaphyſics are brought 

down to the underſtandings of women. 

I be ſecond part offers more original ſpecu- 
lations. The author, after having overturned 

the evangelical virtues, and what is calleg | 
chriſtian perfection, pretends to prove, that 

* un 
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the government ſtands in no need of religion 


to maintain itſelf ; that it is even pernicious 


toit; that it is not advantageous to profeſſors; 


that human or natural morality 1s the only 
true, and the only uſeful one, by which fo- 
ciety can exiſt. He attempts to eſtabliſh and 


confirm the celebrated aſſertion of Bayle, that 


Ee”. Republican of real chriſtians could not 
4 ſubſiſt.” He cloſes, by wiſhing for the 
greateſt toleration of opinion. He appears to 
have a concealed propenſity for atheiſm, with- 
out, however, declaring himſelf, otherwiſe | 


than by attempting to prove, that this ſtem 


, is not ſo abſurd, and that-it can not _—_— be 
the reſult of our ignorance. 

The ſtyle of this production announces a, 

man of ſuperior rank. It's delicate irony is 

that of one who laughs with the poliſhed pos 


liteneſs of a courtier. It's erudition is con- 


cealed by all thoſe happy turns which pre- 


vailed in the beſt converſation. He appears te 


have read the moſt cclebrated treatiſes on this 
lubject, 
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TCTourtiers 


write a- 


gainſt Re- 
rarely find it's antidote. All ranks and both 
ſexes were now inſenſibly ſinking into the 


gion. 
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ſubjedt, and to have appropriated their dango- 
rous maxims by his own familiar and natural 
manner. The work i is a body of atheiſtical 
doctrine, calculated for the idle, either 


among the illiterate, or the moſt faſhion- 


able. F rance produced courtiers who could 


write in this popular and alluring ſtyle; but 


not one, who warmed by an honeſt indigna- 1 


tion, raiſed the pen, to call back to good ſenſe 
and morality, the weak, the ignorant, 


or the female ſex. We continually diſ- 


cover. poiſon emitted in every ſhape, but we 


moſt terrible depravity of morals. They did- 
not fall from a precipice, but the decline was - 


| gradually ſmoothed, and what was worſe, it 
had flowers ſcattered over it. 


Atheiſtical 


Anecdote. 


Such indeed was the irreligion prevalent | 
amongſt all claſſes, that a friend informs us 


when he called a Bourgeois, a Deiſt, he an- 


ſwered, 
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ſwered, Non af 2 Fe ne ſuis pas FE wi . 


furs un anti- dieu Sand we are alſo in- 
formed, that in the library of a tallow- 


chandler (who we ſuppoſe was alſo an 


anti- dieu) he had induſtriouſly amaſſed a col- 


lection of ſuch dangerous books, to the num- 


ber of 600 publications! Thus exiſted F rench f 


| ms among the W ! 


TE ſect of the Eon 0 are thus de- The . 


ſeribed. They are political philoſophers, who® 


have written on Agrarian topics, or of the 


interior adminiſtration; who united to 


form a ſyſtematic body which is to overturn 


aqll the received principles in matters of 


government, and to form a new order of 


things. Theſe gentlemen would firſt have 


rivalled the Encyclopediſtes, and raiſed altar 
againſt altar; but they mutually approached 


each other, and many of their adverſaries 


joined them, ſo that the two ſets appear to 


be confounded 1 into one. 


5 * 
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Queſnay, the ancient phyſician | of 4 


Marchioneſs of Pompadour, was the Cory- 
phæus of this band; he has written, among 


other works, The Rural Philgſopber. Mira- 
beau, the author of L'ami des hommes, and La 


theorie de I impot, was the under director. 
Every Tueſday they dined together, and held 
their conferences at his houſe. They were 


at length joined by the celebrated M. Turgot, 


a practical philoſopher, and a great attempter 


of experiments, ſays my reporter. Theſe 


modeſt ſcholars pretend to govern men, from 


their cloſets, by their influence on popular 
5pinion, the regeut of the world, 
Their character has been given by the well 


known Linguet, who, however, wrote it, in 


conſequence of an offenſive criticiſm, . which 


appeared in a Review, formed and directed 
oy the Economiſts themſelves. Linguet, to 


an ardent imagination, unites a fatiric ge- 


nius; the following paſſage is written in his 


boldeſt manner. 


Fw . ðÜ Aft 
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A ſect (he writes) has ariſen which prides | 
itſelf above all, in directing princes, and in 
E domineering over the ſubſiſtance of the peo- 


ple; a ſect which counts for nothing the lives 
of men, and which has dared to eſtabliſh for 


| the baſis of i its belief, that the productions of 
the earth can alone be conſidered as neceſſary 5 
in politics; a ſect, which has ever in their 


mouths, the word Economy, and which fa- 
vours, if not directly by its principles, at leaſt 


very certainly by its conſequences, the moſt 


dreadful diſſipation; a ſect the more dange- 
rous, becauſe it devotes itſelf to excite fana- 


ticiſm; becauſe it ſeduces ingenious minds, 


by the impoſing appearance, and grandeur 
of their myſterious ſpeculations: in affecting 
a ſingular haughtineſs, they adroitly inſinuate 
themſelves into the cloſets of the great; 3 
their adepts attain to opulence, in declaim- 
ing continually on the miſery of others. 
They form indeed, a monſtrous mixture of 
the F rench frivolity, and the heavy incon- 


- 
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Gitency of the Engliſh. So much for Lingu- 
et's opinion of our nation! It is very neceſ= 
fary to obſerve, that this abuſe of Englith 
philoſophy is inſerted in a work, which bears 
for title, A Letter on the Theory of Civil 
Laws; in which he examines whether 77 1 
true that the Engl. fd are free, and whether 
the French ſhould imitate their operations, 
or envy their government.—Here he defends 
the paradox, that deſpbotiſm is the beſt govern- 
ment. He pleads his cauſe with ſuch inge- 
nuity and brilliancy, that the reader, for a 
moment, is deluded by his ſophiſms, and 
prefers the government of oriental tyrants, 
to that of England itſelf. But if the Englith | 
Conſtitution be treated with contempt, Mon- 
teſquieu is not ſpoken of with more guarded 


expreſſions; and this ſublime politician, 


Linguet abuſes with as little reverence as he 
would have done a diurnal ſcribbler. 
The doc- The diſcoveries, the principles, and doc- : 
trines of the 


| — ; trines of the ECONOMISTS are thus deſcribed. 
er 
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T hey conſidered, that all real riches are pro- 


duced from the earth, becauſe this inexhauſt- 


ible mother unceaſingly reproduces the moſt 
neceſſary aliments. If, ſaid they, we ſup- 
- poſe two ſtates, one of which ſhall only pro- 
3 | duce corn, wine, and fruits, and the other 
= | ſhould poſſeſs all the mines of gold, dia- 


monds, and the moſt precious metals poſſible, 
it is proved, that at length, by the continual 


barter that will exiſt between them, the firſt 


without diminiſhing it's abundance, or rather 


riſing by a gradual proſperity, will in the 


end ruin the other, by exhauſting it's factiti- 
ous riches. And at length, ſaid they, the 
firſt would even abſorb it's individuals, who 
having nothing more left by which they 
might acquire a ſubſiſtence, they would ſell 
4 themſelves. Hence population would in- 


8 creaſe; a new multitude of hands would pro- 


| duce new riches. The earth would Fe in 


: proportion to it” 8 cultivation. : 
From this ideal hypotheſis the Economiſts 
© C deduced 


7 
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deduced an incontrovertible axiom that the 
agricultural ſtate, would become the moſt 
flouriſhing by that happy circle of agriculture 
augmenting population, and population ex- 
tending agriculture. They then proved that 
France was the happylandof promiſe; and that 
it can exiſt on the rich fertility of its fil. Theſe 


The Eco. fimple propoſitions lead to a vaſt number of 


TIED more refined ſpeculations ; and the ſect was 
at length reproached that they rendered their 
ſyſtem impracticable, by its incomprehen- 
Gbility. M. Mercier de la Riviere who wrote 
a bulky economical volume entited De /Ordre 
naturel et eſſentiel des Societès politiques, at 
firſt obtained a conſider able reputation; bo- 
cauſe nobody could underſtand his work. 
The Emprets of Ruffia in conſequence 15 
vited him to afliſt her councils by putting in 
practice his ſublime theory; he went to 
Peteriburgh, but after a ſhort reſidence re- 

| turned with a reputation conſiderably di- 
miniſhed. It was agreed, that not only no 


one 


EIS 
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| one 68813 underſtand this economiſt, but that 

he did not underſtand himſelf. | 
In 1762 a deteſtable work, no doubt by a . 
French Philoſopher, made a conſiderable WW 
| noiſe. We give it as the cleareſt indication. 

: poſſible of that deſign of abo/ fing religion and dee of 
its mmfters, which has lately been diſplayed RÞgion- 
by the National aſſembly. It was entitled 

| the Four Neceſſary Things. The neceſſity of 
deſtroying the Jeſuits---of ſeparating France 
from the papal power —of aboliſhing epiſco- 


7 pacy, or at leaſt of humilating prieſts---and 


| the laſt neceſſity, was that of annulling - 
religion in toto. The author ſhews each 
neceſſity, and kindly inſtruQts his reader in the 
manner to attain his object. It is the plan of 
the revolution, in what relates to the clergy. 

If this is Philoſophy, let us burn our books; 
let us haſten to Caffraria; and let us wander 
among woods in primeval barbarity. Shall 
I be told that if /ach Philoſophers may ſome- 


[times go 700 far, their intentions, neverthe-. 
C - = leis, 
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lefs, are pure, and their morals good. To 
ſuch Philoſophers the following anccdote 18 
5 directed. 
An Abbe IN 1751, the Abbe de Prades maintained 
Hater a theſis i in the Sorbonne, i in which Aaterialiſin 
was diſcovered in every part. The ſecular 

and eccleſiaſtical powers, were rouſed with 
indignation at this public impiety, directed a 
forcible remonſtrance tothe parliament, and the 

Abbe was exiled. The Materialiſts regarded 

him as their perſecuted apoſtle. The king of 
Pruſſia (who it is not neceſſary to ſay was 2 
Materialiſt) invited, with fraternal affection, 

this exiled apoſtle to his court. His Majeſty 
received the fruits of ſuch virtues. This in- 
famous Materialiſt was a ſerpent in the boſom 

that cheriſhed him; and facrificing the grati- 

tude and fidelity, lo juſtly due to his royal 
protector, formed, in conjunction with the 
Biſhop of Breſlaw, a plot againſt Prederich, 

and attempted to injure the country which | 
had afforded him an aſylum, This crime | 
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was dale by an The nigh had the 
generoſity only to impriſon him till peace ſhould 
be reſtored. On this ſubje& he wrote a letter 
to D' Alembert, and employed this expreſſion, 
I will then deliver him to his co and 
« his friends, if he can have any.” | 
The man who is fo uten as to be 2 
Materialiſt, may doubtleſs be an honeſt man: 
ue cannot help the illuſions of the mind; but 
he who propagates this terrible ſyſtem, can 
never be ſuch. A true Philoſopher removes 
pernicious prejudices, but never would deſtroy 
any thing that 1s 5 af ful, even were it a pre- 


: judice. 
The Revolution appears trongly prediftedi in The Rem 
the following anecdote:: 1 _ 0 


On the 2oth of July, 1763, the Abbe 
Lazbat preached a ſermon, at Paris, of which 
| | the following is a faithful extract. 

8 <« In the preceding reigns Sovereigns diſ- 
1 played their piety by protectin g the minister 
8 — 
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A Poet cen- 
ſures Here- 
ditary Kings 
and is ap- 


plauded. 


cute innocence and oppreſs religion. The 


8 kingdom, where the Sceptre and the Cenſer 
are violently agitated againſt each other. The 


tional prophet than Noſtradamus or F leming; 


ght, which was that of the church; but it is 
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[an 


of the church. Now the magiſtrates perſe- 


people's minds are deluded by a forced mode- 
ration, and are lead by deſigning politicians. 
Soon or late a Revolution will ſpread throughout 


erifis is * and the Revolution cannot f be 


remote.” 
The Abbe Labat, was certainly a more ra- 


he indeed regarded. this obje& only in one 


apparent that he was ſenſible of the revolution 
which exiſted thirty years ago in the minds of 
the people. I have only to add, that the 
preacher was immediately 1 in the 
Chaiclet. | - 


Tur Poets were ſometimes Philoſophers. 
In a tragedy of Dorat' s, in 1763, there was a 
paſſage relative to hereditary kings, who are 


ſaid 
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| 8 ſaid to claim a right to live amid the moſt 
voluptuous pleaſures, and to conſign the care 

of the public welfare to their miniſters. This 

trait ſomehow or other, eſcaped the eye of the 
Cenfor, and was received with the loudeſt 

burſts of applauſe, The town, little accuſ- 

tomed to boldneſs of ſentiment like this, Was 
aſtoniſhed. The lines are a forcible allufion | 

to Louis XV. 


Au trone du berceau ces Monarques admis, 

Ont droit de vegeter dans la pourpre endormis, 

Et chargeant de ſon poids un Miniſtre ſupreme, 
De garder pour eux ſeuls Veclat du diademe. 


Theſe Monarchs from the cradle mount the throne, 
And ſleeping in their purple, vegetate; 
Tis to their favourite they conſign the 5 
And keep themſelyes, the eu of the crown, 


A work of no ſmall importance in Gallic The Phito. 
frac was publiſhed about the year 1774, l 
with a profeſſed intention of combating the © 
modern Philoſophers. The * Trois Siecles 
« de la Litterature F rangoiſe, by the Abbe 


C 4ͤ —_ìd♀9 
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Sabbathicr de Caſtres, is tall known by con- 


noiſſeurs, as a critical work of great merit, and 
- ſingular acumen. There is no doubt, that the 
writer taking the adverſe party, has given into, 
at leaſt, as great a violence as that which he 


expoſes. But though his facts may be aggra- 


vated, and his criticiſm ſevere, yet both are 


founded on truth. He obſerves in his preface, 


that his readers may be ſurpriſed to find deci- 


ſions on theſe authors very different from that 


incenſe which they had hitherto received from 


fear or flattery. But (he adds) if the multi- 


tude is once informed of the ſecret ſprings 


which they have ſet in motion, for the ſucceſs 


of their works, to ſwell out their reputation, 


to render their maxims acceptable, and aug- 


ment their partiſans ; ; if wecan ſhew an offen- 
five and defenſive league, eſtabliſhed in their 


Seel, to render it predominant; incenſe at all 


times burning, to perfume the members 


which compoſe it; venal mouths purchaſed to 
cry out continually for an apotheoſis in favour 
| * o 
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of their chiefs, and dark clouds maliciouſly 


ſcattered over thoſe talents capable of diminiſh- 


ing their own; if the reader will reflect on all 
this, he will applaud. us for boldly expreſſing - 
ſentiments, which every honeſt and wiſe man 


has long ſeen and felt. It is curious to ob- 


ſerve, that the Abbe concludes his preface by 
aſſuring himſelf of the protection of the Go- 
_ vernment againſt the Philoſophers. 

In another place, our critic expreſſes him- 


ſelf in a ſingular manner, on a right of which 


25 


an Engliſhman is jealous; the liberty of the; 13 


dom of the 


preſs. * This freedom the Philoſophers are Pref. cen- 
h 4 
French dal. 


c continually imploring, and panegyriſing : 
« with extreme ardour, deſirous, however, of 
0 reſerving the privilege to themſelves. This 
© freedom of the preſs, would be the Suref 
* Means of corrupting the univerſe. The Phi - 


“ loſophers inceſſantly repeat that oy the. 


* collifion of minds, igt is effuſed; there 
« are certain matters on which this 5 


„ of minds produces a conflar; ation. 


This 
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This word conflagration, is a text for a vo- 
Jume of commentary. Weare far, very far, from 
recommending the leaſt reſtraint on the freedom 
, the preſs; but it would not be amiſs if we 
were to pauſe a moment on this ſubject of con- 
. | flagration. Fire engines ſhould be prepared 
before the flames break out. . 
Philoſophers may proceed in the ſearch of 
truth till they bring it to the verge of perdi- : 
tion; they may gradually annihilate a uſeful 
town built of ſtone, with the view of erecting 
a viſionary city, with ſtreets of diamonds; 
which, like an Eldorado, the world can 
Vetraire's never ſee. Voltaire was heard to fay, that 


bſervation 


on Nelson. Neligion was a vaſt citadel, which it was not 


adyviſeable to attack openly, but rather to ſap 
ſecretly; that the miners had long been at 

| Work, and though the edifice looked as well as 
ever, and even more venerable for it's age, it 

| would Suddenly fall into ruins.— We muſt ne- 
Yu 1% ver forget the judicious ſentiment of Du Clos, 


eee 4* 


b an honeſt man, and a liberal Philoſopher; he 


ow 
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ſaw the object at which this ſect was aiming, 
and he, probably, foreſaw it's inevitable con- 
ſequences. Diſguſted with the extreme licen- 
tiouſneſs of their doctrines, he exclaimed, 
« Theſe men will. do ſo much, that at length | 
they will make me religious,” 

-1 The Clergy had, ſince their great abt The Clergy 


collect ir- 
religious 


2 in 1765, made a formidable collection of all fugow. 


but do not 


the publications againſt religion, which were 1 
diffuſed throughout France. It was their firſt n 
intention to undertake an elaborate refutation 
of theſe works; but either this was impoſſible 

for their number, or they judged that it might 
announce the impotence of their defence. 
They therefore, in 1775, to extricate them- 
ſelves from this dilemma, thought proper to 
ſubſtitute, inſtead of a ſolid and complete re- 
futation, a kind of ſermon, or manifeſto againſt 

the incredulous. It bears for title, — 5 Adver- 

8 tiſement of the General aſſembly of the 

56 « Clergy of F rance, held at Paris by the 

60 permiſſion of the King, in 1775, to the 


I _ faithful 
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he faithful of this kingdom, on the evan 
tages of the Chriſtian Religion, and the 
« pernicious effects of Incredulity.” This 
was preſented to his Majeſty, by a deputation | 
from the Ecclefiaſtical corps ; and afforded 

a fund of merriment to the aw: 28 


| hovers at Paris. 


To this advertiſement, "che Clergy added a 
condemnation of many anti- religious books, 


which had appeared ſince the laſt aſſembly, 


Held in 1765. The liſt may gratify the cu- 


rious Le Chriſtianiſme devoile—L/antiquite 


devoilce par ſes uſages Le ſermon des cin- 
quante—L'Examen important—La contagion 


facrcee—L'Examen critique des anciens et 


nouveaux apologiſtes du chriſtianiſeme La 


Lettre de Traſy bule a Leucippe—Le Syſteme 


de a Nature Le Syſteme ſocial Les queſ- 


tions ſur TEnclyopedie—De l' Homme — 


L' Hiſtoire critique de la vie de Jeſus 


Chriſt. Le bon ſens.—L. Hiſtoire Philoſo- 
* 
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phique et Politique du Commerce et des Eſta- 
bliſſemens dans les deux Indes, &c. &c. | 
Theſe books are condemned in globo, as 
containing falſe principles injurious to God, 
and his holy attributes; favouring or teaching E 
atheiſm ; full of the poiſon of materialiſm; < 


annihilating morals ; introducing a confuſion 
of vices and virtues, deſtructive of the peace 


of families; extinguiſhing thoſe ſentiments 


which unite the orders of ſociety; authoriſing 
paſſions and diſorders of every kind; tending 
to inſpire contempt for the holy writings ; 


overturning their authority; aiming to deprive 


the church of the power it has received from 


Jeſus Chriſt, and caluminiating it's miniſters; _ 


adapted to make ſubjects revolt from their 


ſovereigns ; to foment ſedition and troubles; 
| deſtructive of all revelation ; replete with ſar- 
caſms and outrages againſt our holy law, and 
the adorable perſon of Jeſus Chriſt, our Savi- 
our, ſcandalous, raſh, impious, blaſphemous, 


and as offenſive to the divine Majeſty, as 
7 pernicious 
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Opinion of a 
true Chr ſ- 
tian on the 
Philuſu- 

pliers, 
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pernicious to the welfare of empires and 


ſociety. | 
The Abbe Raynal particularly attracted the 


notice of this body; he is here ſaid to be, 


<« One of the moſt ſeditious writers among the 
modern unbelievers.” L'un des plus ſedi- 
lieux ecrivains parmi les incredules modernes. 


The King received this addreſs in the moſt 


| favourable manner, and appears to have been 
as juſtly alarmed as the clergy themſelves. 


The Philoſophers ſaw and meditated . 


| laughed, wrote, and at length remained 
maſters of the field. The lamentations of the 
eccleſiaſtical power, were the preludes be: 


their approaching victory. The clergy every 


month, made Alo da fes of books; it is cer- 
tain, that there were ſome, who lamented that 
the day was paſt when they might have burnt 


A little poem by M. Tanevot, which bears 


for title, Philgſophiſine, is an ironical attack 
a = oo 


3 
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on this ſect. The advertiſement prefixed to it, 


may ſerve to give the opinion entertained by 
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66 


a true chriſtian, of theſe Philoſophers. A 
falſe philoſophy, fays he, animated with 


leſs of independance, than preſumption, has 


now ariſen with an undaunted countenance, 


and armin g itſelf with a thouſand poiſoned 
arrows, throws them at religion, which it 
: purſues with a ſingular ferocity. - Some- 


ca 


times it's attacks are in the open day, and 
ſometimes it marches in the darkneſs of 
the night. ; We muſt not deny the 
rapid progreſs it makes daily. We are 


near the moment of a general corruption; 
fatal effect of the extinction of thoſe pure . 
virtues, and regulated manners, of which 
religion is an unfailing ſource, and which 


formed the glory of our anceſtors. But 


what converts our grief even into tears, is, 
thoſe perils to which our youth, arenow ex- 
poſed. What will become of the hope of 


the nation, when it's 5 children, abandoned, 


66 only 
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 Philotos PALLISSOT had expoſed the French Philo- 


phers at- 
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only to ) incredulity and licentiouſneſs, ab 
« jure the faith and virtues of their fathers ; 
«© and that they will in future have 79 other 
15 motive than a baſe per ſonal intereſt | ? ”” Con- 
ſidering iis to have been written full forty 


years ago, the writer is a tolerable prophet. 


2. ſophers in his comedy, of Les Philoſophes.“ 
A piece in which Rouſlcau is reprefented with 
the ſevereſt ridicule ; Louis XVI. was much 
gratified by this comedy. The writer ſoon ſaw 
himſelf, in conſequence, declared a common 
enemy; and his literary exiſtence, and it is 
ſaid, his life itſelf, was in great danger. He 
wreſtled with the continued perſecutions of 
his antagoniſts: But when he had prepared 
another vigorous attack, in a comedy called, 
« The Dangerous Man,” the Encyclope- 
dic party had power enough at the court and 


the theatre, to hind der it's repreſentation. It 
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means nn to the preceding piece, for the 


ſeverity of it's humour and fatire. 


The philoſophical party, appears to have: TT Fave. 
let paſs no opportunity of conveying their — 
negyric of 


ſentiments to the public; in the moſt ſtriking 5: Louis _ 


convey their 


manher; A cuſtom had long exiſted, ſince 9 
the reign of Louis XIV. to pronounce an- 
nually a panegyric on Saint Louis, before the 


French Academy. Whenever one of the 
Encyclopedic party was appointed for this 


purpoſe, he generally quitted the beaten track, 


and gave into thoſe. eccentric ſtrictures which 


were pointed at the eceleſiaſtieal, and the 
miniſterial powers. The Abbe de Beſplas, 
undertook this office in 1775, and by the 


| boldneſs of his obſervations was greatly ap- 


plauded by the ſpectators, and even by the 
academicians, ſince one of them in a moment 
of enthuſiaſm, f interrupted the orator, by CX- 
claiming, „Have courage, Monſieur VAbbe, 
and proceed.” The Abbe indeed had chiefly 
. D‚»õ ,. 
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turned his oration to the fide of politics and 
the adminiſtration. In ſpeaking of the deeds : 
of the adminiſtration. of St. Louis, he at- 
tempted to ſhew, that by its wiſe ordinances 
he had actually laid the foundation of the pre- 
ſent philoſophical government. In reviewin g 


the reign of Louis XIV. he ſtrongly cenſured 
the miniſtry of Cardinal de Richelieu; he 
painted him with the odious colours in which 
his deſpotiſm muſt appear to the eyes of the 
partiſans of liberty and the true patriot. This 
gave ſuch offence to the Duke of Richelieu, 
that he formed, with the reſt of the courtiers, 
a fron g cabal againſt the Abbe. ” | 

The emiſſaries and ſpies of the Archbiſhop 


of Paris were immediately ſent forth to find 


out matter for an information againſt the 
Abbe. Aſter much inquiry, they accuſed 
him of the following heavy crimes ; of having 
in a Chriſtian pulpit, pronounced a prophane 


diſcourſe, in which he affected never to call 
Louis IX. other than Louis, and never Saint 


Louis; 


PHILOSOPHERS: _- N 


Louis; and by an impiety more reprehenſible, 


in a moment of Economical fanaticiſm, to pay 


his court to the new Sect, of having cried out 
Sainte Agriculture. 5 . 
And to cloſe with all parties, the doors of 
the Sorbonne refuſed to give their approba- - 
tion to a panegyric of Saint Louis, in which 8 
Cardinal Richelieu, the founder of their houſe, 
was ſo ill treated · Such was the ſtate of 
things through all the departments of the old 


government, becauſe an Economiſt ventured to 


give ſome ſtrictures on the Politics and ad- 


miniſtration of the times! 


1 


Br ths ſame period (1775), the cele- ehe 5 


brothers by 


brated Abbe Maury, who, on St. Auguſtin's rexting 


Toleration. 


day, delivered his panegyric before the aſ- 


ſembly of the clergy, likewiſe gave offence 


by a deſire of appearing ſingular. The holy 


prelates were greatly irritated, becauſe he 
ventured to preach Toleration before them; 


and in noticing the late new declaration in 
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reſpect to the vows of the Monks, which the 
government ordered ſhould not be binding, 
if taken before the age of twenty, he hazarded 


ſayin g, that he wi viſhed that even that term had 


been prolonged; and in the character of 2 
Biſhop of fortune he drew a picture of thoſe 
who arrived at this eccleſiaſtical dignity by the 


chance of birth, and not by their perſonal 


merit; and at laſt he ſeemed to preſcribe to 


them their duties by a lively and pointed ſatire : 
of their ignorance, their voluptuouſneſs, and 


the general corruption of their manners. The 


Cardinal de la Roche-aymon immediately ſig- 


nificd his pleaſure to him, which was, that 


he would not appear before him: and every 
prelate went home wondering that the Abbe 
Maury ſhould have thought that the golden 


gate of preferment was to be opened by ſuch 


rough handling. 


The Philo- 


ſophers are 
clamorous 
for Tolera- 
wen? 


uon Was the averted cry of the Phi- 


* but the eccleſiaſtical poeer probably 
| knew 


PHILOSOPEHRS, 7 
knew that when theſe artful men ſhould be 
permitted to fix themſelves on the eps of 
government, they would ſoon force open the 
door of its temple, On the ſubject of Tole- 
f ration, the followin g anecdote intereſts by the 
illuſtrious characters concerned in the farce, - 
When Voltaire arrived at Paris, an interview fail 
took place between him and Franklin. After ade 
the firſt compliments, which by the way were 
more adulative than comported with the cha- 
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racter of a Briton, and above all of a ſtern. 
Republican, the doctor preſented his grand- 
ſon to Voltaire, in ſolliciting for him his 
bling. The Philoſopher of impiety, reliſhed 
the pleaſantry ; and to render the farce com- 
pleat, he roſe from his chair, and with a 
patriarchal air, laid his hands on the head of 
the child, and ſolemnly pronounced, in a loud 


. 


voice, theſe three words; Gon, LIBERTY, 
and ToLERATION. | All the pious were 
ſhocked at the American, who, they faid, bur- 
leſquedreligioninaſking the / Ang of Voltaire. 
+ nn Tha 


38 PHILOSOPHERS. 
That the Philoſophers who were fo cla- 
morous for Toleration, were themſelves by 
"are bo no means tolerant, appears by the following 
e anecdote: The great monarch of Pruſſia 
thus expreſſed himſelf on the ſubje& of reli- 
gious toleration. I never will conſtrain | 


opinions on matters of religion. I dread, 
of all others, religious wars. I have been ſo 
fortunate as that none of | the Sects, who re- 
ſide in my ſtates, have ever diſturbed the 
civil order. We muſt leave to the people 
the objects of their belief; the form of their 
devotion; their opinions, and even their pre- 
_ Judices. It is for this reaſon I have tolefated 
the prieſts and monks, in ſpite of Voltaire 
and D' Alembert, who have quarrell&d with 0 
me on this head. I have the greateſt venera- Ml 
tion for all our modern philoſophers; but 
deed I ain compelled to acknowledge, that a 
general tolerati;n is not the predominant vir» 


tue of theſe gentlemen.” 


IT 


PHILOSOPHERS. "a 
IT is very curious to obſerve, that theſe _ 
Philoſophers who were inceſſantly compoſing 
fine declamations againſt the horrors of war, 
and painting with all the glow of a rich 
colouring, the injuſtice of perſecutions, were | 
among themſelves in a ſtate of cternal warfare, The Philo- 


ophers in a 
ftate of do- 


and inſatiable perſecution. It is true, P.. 
loſophers fire with no cannon, and tie to no 
ſake. But the fury with which they aſſaulted 
each other, evinced, that had they cannon or 
ſtakes, their adverſaries would have been or 
ſuddenly deſtroyed, or flowly burnt. Their 
inveteracy was, indeed, confined to an epi- 
: gram, or what they called, a diatribe; but an 
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epigram or a diatribe, may ſhew the ſame de- 
fire of inhumanity and deſpotiſm, which 
tyrants on the throne, or in the church, have 
exerciſed. Of many of the private characters 
of theſe Philoſophers, we have rarely 
favourable teſtimonies of the perfection of 
their ſyſtem; but we mult learn to diftinguiſh 


between the French Philoſo /ophers; too many 
D 4 Intriguers 
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intriguers and deſigning men, diſhonour the 
Fe French name. The difference is great between ſuch . 
to be diſtin- | | Z 


babe. philoſophers as Mirabeau, Boulanger and La 


Mettrie, to Rouſſeau, D' Alembert, and Mon- 
teſquieu. Voltaire, who has been called 
Micromegas (little- great) muſt, as uſual, be 
placed between; often actuated by the inte- 
reſted and baſe motives of the one, he had 
often, all the ſublime views, and philan- 


thropy, of the other. 


A SONG ON THE ECONOMIS Te, WHICH! 


APPEARS LIKE A PROPHECY, 
The preſent ſong is certainly the moſt 
Tt is to be 
found in more than one work dated ten 


A prophetic 
wb 
curious article in this volume. 

or twelve years back. It might be other- 

wiſe conſidered as a recent forgery, artfully 
inſerted in works which might have been 
ceaſily made to bear an old date. But I am 
informed by many, that it appeared in leve- 
ral of the French almanacks of ten years ago; 


and 


* £24 
[ES 
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langoureux, &c. 


Du bonheur Francois epris, 
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| and what confirms the whole, I am acquainted 


with more than one Pariſian, win recollects 


having learnt it as a faſhionable ſong about 
the ſame period, when Turgot was miniſter. 


| This ſong moſt amply diſcloſes the whole 


ſyſtem of the preſent Republic; and ſeems 
rather a deſcription of an event paſt, thay” of 


one foreſeen by an enlighened and acute mind. 


The ſtanzas beginning, On verra tous les 


etats, &c.—Du meme pas marcheront, &c.— 


Puis devenus vertueux, &c. Plus de moines 


| And the laſt ſtanza relative 


to the king, are all remarkable. They are, A Philoſe; 


pher an ex- 


luer ane 
without a claim to inſpiration, real prohecies ; ; than Flew: 


ing. 


yet the author would not certainly aſpire to a 
ſeat near the fanatic F leming. 


Vivent tous nos beaux eſprits, 


Long live our men of wit! 
Eneycloptedifies,* | 


Encyclopediſts A 
Warmed with the happineſs of 
the French, 
Long live our great Economiſts. 
Nous reviendrous, c eſt leur plan: It is by their cares we are going 
Momus les aſſiſte, to return WE 
pai! = Tothe primeval days of Adam, 
Momus les Lale Momus aſſiſt them, 
O charming! 
Momus aſſiſt them. 


Grands œconomiſtes; ; 
Par leurs ſoins, au tems d' Adam 
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Ce n eſt pas de nos bouquins, 
Que vient leur ſcience ; 
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. | En eux ces ſicrs paladius 


Ont la fapicnce : 
Les Colberts et les Sully 
Nous paroiflent grands, mais, ſi! 
Ce n eſt qu' ignorance 
O gal! 


Ce neſt qu' ignorance. 
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On verra tous les ctats 
Entre eux ſe confondre, 


Les pauvres {ur leurs grabats, 
2 | Ne plus ſe morfondre, 
Des biens on fera des lots 
Qui rendront les gens egaux; 
Le bel œuf a pondre. 
| O gai ! 
Le bel œuf a pondre. 


Du meme pas marcheront 
Noblèſſe et roture; 
Les Francois retourneront 
Au droit de nature; 
Adieu parlements ct loix 
Ducs et grands ſcigneurs ct rois ; 
La bonne aventure, 
O gai! 
La bonne aventure. 


Puis devenus vertueux, 
Par philoſophie, ; 
Les Frangois auront des dicux 
A leur ſantaiſic: 
Nous reverrons un oignon 
A Jeſus damer le pion; 
Ah quelle harmonie, 
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It is not from our old books, 
They gain all their ſcience, 


It is in themſelves theſe Quixotes, 


Find all their knowledge. 


The Colberts and the Sullys 


Appear great men—Pſhaw? 
This is mere 1gnorance, 
O charming! 


This is mere ignorance. 

We ſhall fee all the ſtates, 
Confounded together; 

The poor on their ſtraw beds 

No more ſhall complain. 

They wili make lots of the na- 


tional wealth 


Which will render all men equal, 


What a golden egg will be laid! 
| O charming! - | 
What a golden egg will be laid! 


Alike will be ſeen to walk 
The nobleman and the eitizen; 


The French will return 


To the rights of nature, 
Farewell to the parliament and 
the laws, 
Dukes, lords, and kings; 
What a happy time! 
O charming ! 
What a happy time! 


e 


Then become virtuous, 
By philoſophy, 

The French will have gods 
To their own fancy! 


We ſhall worſhip an onion, 


Jeſus will loſe the game; 


What a harmony! 
O gat! 


PHILOSOPHERS. 


© an! 
Ah quelle harmonie. 


Alors d'amour ſureté, 
Entre ſœurs et freres; 
Sacrement et parent 
Seront des chimeres : 
Chaque pere imitera 
Lot, au jour qu'il s'enivra, 
Liberté pleniere, 
O gai! 
Liberté pléniere! 


Plus de moines langoureux, 
De plaintives nonnes; 
Auf lieu d'adreſſer aux cieux 

Matines et nones: 
On verra ces malheureux 


Danſer, abjurant leurs vœux, 


Galante chaconne, 
O gai! 
Galante chaconne. 


Partiſans des novations, 
| La fine ſequeile! 
La France des nations 
Sera le modéle: : 
Et cet honneur nous devrons 
A Turgot, et compagnons, 
Beſogne immortelle, 
| O pai! 
Beſogne immortelle. 


A qui devrons nous le plus? 
C'ct a notre maitre, 

Qui ſe croyant un abus, 
Ne voudra plus l' etre! 

Ah qu'il faut aimer le bien, 


O charming 
What a harmony! 


Then the ſecurity of love 
Between brothers and ſiſters; 
Sacraments and relationſhip * 
Will be turned to chimeras, 
Every father will imitate 
Lot, whenever he gets drunk, 
We ſhall have full liberty! 
| O charming! 


We ſhall have full liberty. 


No more of languiſhing monks, 


No more of complaining nuns 


Inſtcad of praying to heaven, 


Matins and veſpers ; 


Soon will theſe unfortunate per- 


ſons | 
Dance, and abjure their yows. 
What amorous chacoons, 


O charming! 
What amorous chacoons ! 


Partiſans of novelties, 


What a cunning gang !. 
France of all nations 

Will become the model. 
And this honour we owe 


To Turgot and his companions, 


What an immortal labour! 
O charming 
What an immortal labour! 


SH 


To whom ſhall we owe the moſt 2 
It is to our maſter, : 
Who thinking himtelf to be an 
abuſe 

Will give up his all, 


Pour 
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* 


how he muſt love the 
public good, | 
From a king to deſcend into no- 
'O charming ! | 
I would fend all a packing. 


thing. 
I would ſend all a packing, 


Ah! 


! 
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enverrois tout paitre 
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enverrois tout paitre, 
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Pour de roi n'etre plus rien; 
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CL ERS MY 


Tur higher claſs of the French Clergy 
regarded themſelves as the firſt order in the 


ſtate. Its honours and privileges were gradu- The Clergy | 
. gradually f 


ally uſurped. In a work entitled“ Intereſting uſurped the * | 


Reflections on the Claims of the Clergy of © ter in 2 
forming the / Body in the State. Our 
ingenious writer proved, that as their doc- 
rines, inſtructions, and employments, were 
all analogous to a future ſtate, they formed a 
ſociety purely ſpiritual; that they ſhould not 
meddle with temporal things; and that like 
their chief, they ſhould take for their motto, 
„My kingdom is not in this world.” Our 
Þ * | author 
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author wrote in a popular manner; he was 


ingenious, and anathematiſed. 


FRO the year 1750 to the preſent hour, 
the clergy complain of a ſect of philoſophers 


whom they diſtinguiſh by the epithet of 


modern ; . and which, forty years ago, they 


obſerved, were inſenſibly | gaining ground 


among the people, and conveying light to the 


dulleſt eyes. The two laſt monarchs of 


France were favourably diſpoſed towards the 


clergy; Louis XV. was weak and fearful ; 


too puſillanimous to be a fanatic, too ſuperſti- 


tious to be enlightened, equally incapable of 


religious fervour, and that intrepid policy ne- 
ceſſary to ſhake off the yoke of prieſthood, 


The religious orders were indeed ſo noto- 


riouſly infamous, that almoſt every one (ex- 


cept the learned Benedictines) was diſtinguiſhed 


by ſome diſhonourable epithet or qualification. 
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Paſſing over thoſe which would offend modeſty, 5 g 


ſuch expreſſions as theſe were common To 
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A1 like a Cordelier—As flinking as a Capu- 
chin—As gluttonous as a Bernardin ;—and the 
' omelets of the Cele e/tines, were a favourite diſh. 
Boileau has placed the refidence of lazy 
effeminacy in the monaſtery of Citeauæ; and 
Greſſet imagined the palace of ſleep at that of 
the Vidborins. 5 

A powerful Woge exiſted between the 
political order of the Feſuits, and ſome of the 
clergy. The world knows how this ter- 
minated; but the diſſolution of this learned 
order, was not followed by its intriguing 
genius. The members ſtill exiſted, and ad- 
dreſſed the public through all the various 
ſhapes of the preſs. Tt is even ſuppoſed that 
ſeveral members of the Sec of modern Philyſo- 
phers were theſe great, injured, and irritated 
ſcholars. , 
N January 1762, a convocation of forty 
biſhops was aſſembled at the houſe of the 
Cardinal de Luynes, by order of Louis XV. 
to examine the conſtitution of the Jeſuits, 
who 


The monks 


CLERGY: 


who were then becoming formidable every 
hour: Thirty-four were of opinion to leave 
their inſtitutes as they were, but to ſubject 
the Jeſuits to the general regulations of the 
clergy; the ſix others were for reforming 
them according to the regulations made at 
the conference of Poiſſy. To ſhew what 
charafters were theſe Biſhops, the flower 


of the clergy, it would not be improper 


to tranſcribe a ſatirical ſong on this occaſion. 
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i The Engliſh reader would perhaps complain 
of its length; and it will, therefore, be ſuf- 
'Þ | ficient to obſerve, that it contains anecdotes, 
„ the Clap unfortunately all too true, which ſhew theſe 
I; Loy bilhops to be as vile intriguers and diſſolute 


libertines, as any of the Laics. 

We obſerve the ſame thing in a ſingular 
aſſembly, which was held by his Majeſty's 
orders, in 1766. Their purpoſe was to ex- 
amine the inſtitutions of the various religious 
orders, and make the neceſſary reforms. Five 
archbiſhops were at the head of this tribunal, 
| their 


ine . 49 
their conference was not very pleaſing to the 
clergy, who by no means were deſirous of 
reforming themſelves. The following epigram, 
as indecent, as it was poignant, was made on 


this occaſion. I charitably hope, that all the 
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e were not in the ſame caſe. 


On a choiſi cing Ev2ques paillards, | Tok will nob 
. 5 6 Whiten 
Tous cinq ronges de — et de ch, Ebony. 

Pour reformer ces moines trop gaillards; 


Peut on blanchir Pcbene avec de l'encre? . = 


In 1767, a publication appeared, proving; 
7 that theſe orders could not conſcientiouſly ac 
: knowledge or receive the dictates of this aſſem- 
= bly. That if, by an appeal to parliament, 
5 their oppoſition was not ſucceſsful, they muſt 
. reſiſi all legal ordinances, and implore the The ole 


conſider re- 


formation to 


mediation of the ſovereign Pontiff. By all this veirreigion. 
it clearly appears, that the clergy had a civil war 
amongſt themſelves, and alſo, that they conſi- 
dered reformation as incompatible with religion. 
But the learned, and I may add, the en- 
lightened Benedictines, were clamorous for 
EK ; a re- 
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Sever Be- 176 5, a petition, ſigned by a confiderable 
nedictines | 
perition for 
aboliſhing 
puerile cuſ- 
toins. 


a reformation. This order poſſeſſed a vaſt 


nated. Their literary hiſtory of France, con- 


tions, which are of no utility to the nation. 


word, they with to appear and live like ſecu- 
lars. If theſe conditions were granted, they 
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income, and paſſed their ſolitude in literary | 
labours of an utility as vaſt as their magnitude. 
To them we owe a work which no individual | 
could have undertaken, and which even theſe 


learned and laborious ſcholars have not termi- 5 


ſiſts now of thirteen quarto volumes, and yet 
only reaches to the twelfth century. In 


number of theſe religious (thoſe who were 
philoſophers, for all were not) was preſented 
to the king. They complain in a ſummary 
way, of being confined to minute ceremonies, 


to puerile formalities, and troubleſome regula- 


They pray, they may not any longer be com- 
pelled to have their heads ſhaved; to be for- 
bidden the uſe of meat ; ; to wear their frocks; 


to riſe at midnight to go to minims, &c. in a 


offered 


CLERGY, 


offered to educate ſixty youths gratis, | This 


petition occaſioned a great diſturbance and 


diſſatisfaction among the clergy. 
The petition was not attended with ſuc- Toe perten 
ceſs. The court was then not ſufficiently en- 


lightened, to perceive, that the education of 


ſixty youths was of far greater utility to the 


nation, than having the Benedictines heads 


ſhaved, and their ſinging pſalms at midnight. 
The adverſe and more religious party, per- 
ſuaded the court, that all this only indica- 


= ted a licentious deſire of ſhaking off all decent 


order. The king, therefore, expreſſed his 
diſſatisfaction to the ſuperiors; Dom Pernetti, 
and Dom Le Maire, who had the greateſt 


concern in drawing up this petition, which 


was written with every charm of compoſition 


it could admit, were rewarded for their i inge- 


z E nuity and philoſophy, by being immediately = 


exiled. Pernetti took refuge in the do- 


minions of the Great F rederic, and , be- 


lieve became one of his librarians. | 
E. 2 _- Philofopty © 
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Philoſophy was exiled, and bigotry wor- 


ſhipped. This affair of the petition did not 


The Bene- 


dictines con- 


ſider ſhaven 
heads, and 
ſinging at 
midnight as 
2 matter of 


glory, 


here terminate. The religious would now be 


heard in their turn. They preſented a recla- 
mation to the King, in which they expreſs their 
horror for the late attempts of their unwor- 
thy brethren ; they vindicate the holineſs of 


their frocks, their ſinging at midnight, and 
their ſhaven heads; all which they conſider as 


matters of glory, as well as religion. The 


whole performance is written in a ſtyle as 


uncharitable, as it is inimical to the modeſty, 


and the mildneſs of true chriſtianity. It is a 


voluminous and heavy work; the other was a 


light and elegant page. 


ſaries, could not remain ſilent. The fire of : 


But the active hatred of theſe pious adver- 


perſecution was not extinguiſhed i in 1769. It 


would be unintereſting to enter into a minute 


detail of this domeſtic difcord of the Abbey of 


the Benedictines. Tt is neceſſary, however, 


to convey an idea of it's f character- 


ies. 
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| this period it was peculiarly unfortunate for the 
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iſtics, as theſe give the ſpirit of the intole- 


rance, and inſatiable rancour of religious 


fanatics. 
In 1769, although the unreformed party tri- 
umphed, they were not ſatisfied by a decifion 


of their firſt ſuperior, and the community took 


this occaſion to publiſh another voluminous 
Memoire 4 Conſulter. This brought forth a 


reply, conciſe, reaſonable and concluſive. It 


| expoſes the internal conteſts exiſting in this 
congregation, from the earlieſt period of their 
eſtabliſhment. The nation from theſe alterca- 


tions, learnt that the religious orders, like 


other human inſtitutions, were a continual 


53 


prey to ambition, diſcontent and intereſt. At Minifters 


ment began now to think ſeriouſly of reform- 


ing the monkiſh inſtitutions, and the Bene- 


dictines were one of the richeſt ſocieties. 


Scandaliſed at theſe public exhibitions, 


which for ſometime formed the reigning topic 


KJ = of 


prefer re- 

fortuing the 

rich, to the 
r com- 


church to expoſe it's nakedneſs. The govern- wunities 


1 ; nat ion. 
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of converſation, a council was held by the com- 
munity, in which it was agreed, to diſavow 
the memoir in queſtion, that it might only be 
conſidered as the work of thoſe reſtleſs indi- 
viduals who had petitioned for their ſeculari- 
zation. Such controverſies appear to have | 

| been ſome of the laſt ſtruggles between ex 
piring bigotry, and that philoſophy, on which 
the mind had now been nouriſhed for a long 
time, and which began to appear in the vi- 


gour of 3 


. 1770, the religious orders excited more 


ous orders 
cxcite hor- 


e in the diſguſt than ever in the public, by the follow- 
ing pathetic incident. About this time, a 


i= Nun, who was on the point of making her 


laſt vows, hanged herſelf in the preſence of | 


* her parents, who obſtinately perſiſted in de- 
q | | 2B voting her to this vocation. This intereſting 
| , circumſtance afforded Mr. De La Harpe, a 

| fine ſubject for a tragedy, Which he entitled 


« The Nun,“ and in which, he inveighs with 


- 1 poctical 


CLERGY. 

poetical indignation againſt theſe auſtere inſti- 
tutions. Such a drama could not be repreſented 
at Paris; and the author had recourſe to the 


protection of one of the miniſters, the Duke de 


Choiſeul. He in return acquainted him, that 


the permiſſion of publication remained with 


the chancellor ; but at the ſame time, the ſen- 


timents are ſo pleaſing and congenital to his own, 


that he deſired to become his bookſeller, and 


therefore ſent him one thouſand crowns 'on 


account of the edition. This anecdote does 


great honour to the duke ; but it is given for 


the purpoſe of ſhewing the diſpoſition of the 


miniſter, at that period, reſpecting religious 


inſtitutions. It may not be amiſs to add, that 
the tragedy.was never repreſented ; but every 


where the author was invited to read it; - and 


it ſerved to excite a warm indignation in the 
public againſt ſimilar inſtitutions. 

In 1783, a ſubject of the ſame kind excited 
public attention. The convent of the nuns of 
St. * had long been atheatre of ſcandalous 
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ſcenes, and of fanatical perſecutions. In the 
month of June, of that year, towards the fall 
of the night, a nun eſcaped, and ſhe was ſoon 
detected. They haſtened to inform the ſupe- 


rior, and ſhe immediately cried out to bring 


back the fair fugitive. Her whole flock, : 
animated by their zeal, take on themſelves the 


order which was directed to the ſervants. The 


doors are thrown open, and the nuns now pur- 
ſue their late companion through the ſtreets. 
The runaway was the firſt who reached the 


barrier of Saint Antoine. The others call to 


the keepers to ſhut the barrier, for that ſhe 


was an apoſtate. The keepers ſeeing in this 
Eon : 9 7 8 | 
fugitive nothing which concerned them ; 


nothing that was contraband ; no bundles to 


examine; without attending to the zealous. 


and breathleſs ſiſters, ſuffer her to paſs; and 
touched by her tears and her intreaties, cloſe 


the barrier againſt her purſuers. In vain theſe 


ſaints harrangued that it might be opened; 


they were obliged to return to their ſuperior, 
— who 


CLERGY. 


who reproved them for committing this pub- 


lic ſcandal, and taking this opportunity of 
wandering about the ſtreets, 


The unhappy fugitive tremblingly alive, 
was conducted to the director, who ſoftened 


her diſtreſs by aſſuring her of his protection. 
She told a conciſe, but powerful ſtory of her 


: | griefs ; that for a flight fault committed 


above a year ago, ſhe had been rigorouſly 
. impriſoned on bread and water; that her 


puniſhment was not only exceſſive, but that 


becauſe ſhe had by her indiſcretion, revealed 
2 ſome things beſt known to the abbeſs, ſhe had 
incurred her hatred, and was threatened at 
every hour with a renewal of her perſecutions, 
That if ſhe had committed a fin, in quitting 
a place where many fins had been committed, 


ſhe was willing to die, but never to return. 


The ſimplicity of her addreſs affected the di- 


| rector, he put her under the care of his lady, | 
till the archbiſhop was informed of the whole 


matter. It is not known how this affair was 
concluded. 
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CLERGY. 


| Ldnluded. The abbeſs probably had ow 


friend at court. It was, for a long time, the 
converſation of Paris, and renewed the horror 
of theſe dreadful eſtabliſhments. It appears, 
however, that the archbiſhop permitted the 


unhappy nun to retire into another convent; 


The higher 


Ecce leſiaſtics 
inſolent. 


if ſhe did this, it was like a runaway lamb that 
18 received by a butcher; who takes care to 
diſenable it for the future of Practiüng any 

ſuch tricks. | 


THE pride of the Eccleſiaſtics, appears 
pretty clear by the following anecdote. M. 


De Conflans, joked with the Cardinal de N 


Luynes, becauſe he had a chevalier of the 


order of St Louis, for his train bearer. The 


proud prelate replied, that he always had one 


for this purpoſe ; and the predeceſſor of this 


| chevalier how the name and arms of the 


Conflans.—It is a long while, anſwered the 
Marquis, that many unfortunate gentlemen 
in my family have been reduced a tirer le 

| arable 


CLERGY. 
arable par la queue, a gallic proverb to expreſs 
2 extreme. miſery. His eminence was ſo con- 
fuſed at this lively reprimand, that he retired 
a haſte, and made the Dutcheſs of Che- 
vreux, at whoſe houſe he was, promiſe not to 
| receive any more a man of wat, who did not 


reſpect a cardinal. 


THE Abbe Maury, in 1772, preached a ſer- 
mon relative to St. Louis, before that formid- 
able literary body, the F rench acadamy. The 
old Cardinal De la Roche-aymon, loaded 
with all, but academic titles, aſpired to a 
place in this celebrated corps. A deputation 
from the academy was made to the cardinal, 
to ſolicit an abbey for our preacher : a ſingu- 
lar proceeding which had never yet been 
made, and which probably had never been 
made, had the academy not known the ſecret 


with of this cardinal. The deputation re- 
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ceived the moſt flattering reception; nor was 


— = IR . — 


the abbey refuſed. It was in this manner 
clleſiaſtical 
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nw [|  OCALERGY: 

eccleſiaſtical honours were at the diſpoſal of 
an individual. Our cardinal had leſs in view 
in this affair, to recompenſe the talents of 
Maury, than to obtain for himſelf the firſt 

_ vacant chair in the academy. | 

When this cardinal became the arch- 
biſhop of Rheims, he ſuffered in his old age, 
the fatal conſequences of his youthful liber- 


tiniſm. Complaining one day of the gout to 
bis ph yſician, he ſaid that he ſuffered the 
pains of the damned What, my Lord, al- 


: ready? replied the malicious Eſculapius. 


4 —8— Tux following anecdotes will ſufficiently 
Ind politic 
of ihe higher 


E-c6attics, RCW, the avarice and political views of the 
higher clergy: If theſe men thus oppreſſed 
their helpleſs brothers, what could be expected 
from their general character ? It ſurely ſhews 
that mundane views alone occupied theſe 
ſpiritual g governors. 

It is neceſſary to inform the reader that as 
the clergy in France paid no taxes, it was 


uſual 


CLERGY, | EY 


ual every five years to make a voluntary gift 
to his Majeſty, of a ſum from twenty to thirty 
millions of livres, This levy was conducted 
by an aſſembly of the biſhops, who uſed to | 
aſſeſs the eccleſiaſtical property, in their 
dioceſſes, in whatever form they pleaſed. It 
will appear that the biſhops laid the heavieſt 
part of theſe contributions on their Curd, and f 
ſpared themſelves. 
. 1777, I obſerve the lower clergy loudly ee 
complaining of the heavy aſſeſs under which 
they bitterly groaned. That the biſhops, in 
their diſtricts, are unfeeling maſters, who 
grind their inferiors ; and while they are par- 
ſimonious of contributing to the accuſtomed 
levy, deprive, by their unmerciful exactions, the 
Cures of even a bare ſubſiſtence. The dreadful 
abuſes employed in the eccleſiaſtical juriſdic- 
tion of Rhodez, gave riſe to remonſtrances 
and petitions. They not only attacked their 
biſhop, but the general agents of the French 
clergy. At the head of theſe complainants was 
E the 


62 


The head of 
the Com- 
plaina its 
baniſhed. 


CLERGY. 
the Abbe de Portelance. It was acknow- 
ledged throughout Paris, that every article of 


oppreſſion was founded; and it was hoped 
that the period had arrived when the ſufferers 


| would be relieved. 


But their adverſary was a politician by trade; 
and was familiarly acquainted with all the 


turnings of the court labyrinth. In June, 


1778, he obtained a full condemnation of 
theſe remonſtrants of his chapter, and a full 


permiſſion in future to exerciſe his deſpotiſm, 


by whatever modes of tyranny his ingenuity 


could deviſe. The Memoires drawn up againſt 


him were ſuppreſſed as libellous and ſcanda- 


lous; - and the unfortunate Abbe received a 


Lettre de Cachet, which exiled him to a place 


of the moſt dreadful ſolitude. 
In 1780, the government reſolved to with- 
draw their terrible lettre. But the intriguing 


biſhop, as vindictive as politic, reſolved to 


puniſh for ever the indignant dioceſan who 


had dared to wreltle with his epiſcopal op- 


Preſſion. 


CLERGY. 


preſſion. He was &-biddews ever to enter his 


native city. It Was thus a poor and ſuffering 


honeſty was puniſhed, and a proud tyrannic 


1 8 trium phant. | 


In 1777 an ingenious Journaliſt obſerves, 
that the ſpirit of that arbitrary and deſpotic 
government, which formed the eſſence of the 
cloſe of the reign of Louis XV. was diffuſing 
itſelf in the various orders of the ſtate, but par- 
ticularly among the higher eccleſiaſtics, who 
now ſeem more than uſually diſpoſed to exer- 
ciſe it, and exact a paſſive obedience. The 


ferments which have exiſted latterly at 


Rodez and Lyon, ſpread into other dioceſes. 
Three publications i in anſwer to the biſhop of 
Lifieux's mandate to his Curts, were ordered 


to be ſu ppreſſed by a decree of the king's coun- 


cil, as containing dangerous propoſitions, tend- 


ing to. diſturb the public tranquility, and the 


reſpect due to the miniſters of religion. 
Two years afterwards our Journaliſt, who 
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Was a ſhrewed obſerver of his time, thus writes; 
Anecdore of Tt is now ſeveral years that frequent conteſts 


the illegal 
Binn. relative to epiſcopal juriſdiction, have been 


Biſhops. 
raiſed by the biſhops, who were for its enlarge- 
ment, and the Cures for its reſtrictions. In 
1779, one of theſe ecclefiaſtical diſſentions 


made a great noiſe. The biſhop of Chartres 


—— — —— 
n = 


was oppoſed by the Cure de Digny: The 


_—_ 


cauſe came before the n at Tournelle, 
and the biſhop, to the aſtoniſhment and the /oud 


approbation of a crouded audience, was con- 


— — 


demned to refund 30,0co livres with which 


he had illegally taxed his Curcs. 
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What remained for our diſcomfited prelate? ? 


pu des — - 
2 r 


To be condemned in a court of law, at this 2 
period in France, was a matter of little con- 
ſequence, if my lord had ende at court. To 


the court our biſhop had recourſe, and the con- 


demnation of the parliament at Tournelle was 

reverſed. Our prelate roſe ſtronger from the 

earth on which he fell; and the holy brother- 
hood felicitated each other, in the moſt un- 


guarded 
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unguarded terms of exultation, of the power 
they had acquired over theſe honeſt ruſtics 
their Cures, Who had not yet found a friend 


| ar court. 


The year 1780, preſents us with another The Cures 


aſſemble, 


ſcene reſpecting the oppreſſed Cures. Thoſe 52 


the govern- 


of the province of Dauphiny, finding at length ment. 
the inſufficiency of their petty allowance, 
which I am informed was often reduced to the 
miſerable pittance of five-hundred livres, and f 
knowing that they could not truſt to the 
aſſembly of the clergy, now preparing to be 
Held, they thought it very neceſſary, to em- 
ploy themſelves immediately on means to 
ſhew his Majeſty the urgent want of an aug- 


mentation of income, and without which 


they could not any longer ſubſiſt. 
For this purpoſe, to teſtify that they were 
not led away by a refractory ſpirit, they 
humbly applied to their reſpective biſhops, to 
atk their permiſſion to aſſemble ; and they 
were refuſed. They then had recourſe to their 
„ „„ parliament, 
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parliament, who authoriſed them. Two de- 
puties were immediately choſen to lay at the 
foot of the throne, a faithful 1 piaure of their 


indigence. 
| Ty + Arnved at Paris, thek deputies preſented 
thi their petition themſelves, to M. Necker, who 
immediately communicated it to the general 
agents of the clergy. n firſt ſtep of 
their biſhops, was to obtain an order flom 
the King, who enjoined theſe deputies to re- 
turn to their provinces 3 which they were 
obliged to do the next day. F ortunately they : 
had taken the wiſe precaution of printing their 
memoire, to which they had joined the opinions 
of nine of the moſt diſtinguiſhed counſels. 
The 7 memoire was ſoon diſtributed, and ſeized 
by the public with avidity ; and if theſe op- | 
preſſed men could not 8 a relief from the 
deſpotiſm of their biſhops, the true character 
of the latter was amply expoſed, and their 
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cruel vexations were as fully execrated. 


Two mm afterwards (1782) notwith- 
ſtanding 
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CLERGY. 


friniting's their deputics had been expelled 


from Paris, the affair they ſtill conſidered as 
only held in ſuſpenſe. They attempted to 
obtain juſtice by another mode, and the 


Cures of other provinces, uniting with them 
in the common cauſe, a new alarm was 
ſpread throughout the whole body of pre- 
| lates. _ The general agents of the clergy, to 
| cruſh all their attempts, immediately ob- 


tained a declaration, regiſtered in the parlia- 


ment of Paris, which renews with vigour all 


the former prohibitions of the Cures of the 


kingdom, aſſembling without permiſſion. 


In November of that year appeared Les 


Remonſtrances des Curts, well written and with 


moderation. The nature of their aſſemblies 


is there examined, and proved not to be 
illicit. The frequent edicts obtained by the 
intriguing biſhops, are ſhewn to be not /awvs, 
but illegalities. It had been objected to theſe 

men, that the. Cures of a dioceſe, do rot 


form à body. The author eſtabliſhes their 
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lowing anecdote 1s curious: 


CLERGY. 


natural and civil right in this reſpect; diſputed | 


only, he adds, by the higher clergy, whoſe 
conſtant endeavour is to deſtroy the rights of 


the lower. Here follows a long detail of 
their ufurpations. The eloquent writer 
cloſes by exhorting the Parliament to defend 
the oppreſſed paſtors better than they had 


done, againſt their tyrannic biſhops, by pro- 
curing them an honeſt ſufficiency; by ex- 


| poſing their wants at the foot of the throne; 


by obtaining a more equitable partition of 


eccleſiaſtical wealth, that the monſtrous 45%. 


proportion may diſappear, which places opu- 
lence on one fide, and almoſt indigence on the 


other. | 
Sometimes there were found men, even 


among the higher clergy, who appeared to 
be inſpired by the views of the Philoſophers, 
and they thundered from the pulpit, decla- 


mations; which ſhook the very foundations of 


| the Lourt: of one of theſe preachers the fol- 


IN 


CLERGY. «iy 


by 


In the Gazette de F rance, 28th March 
1780, is inſerted this article of intelli- 


gence. There was no ſermen on bo; 


who while | 

thurſday, before the king, for the Abbe he is . 
aring to 

3 the 


d' Eſpagnac, who was to have preached that gp, „ 
ſeized by 


2 day found himſelf ſuddenly indiſpoſed, at the order of the 


moment he was ſtepping into the pulpit, and = 


rendered incapable of delivering his dif- 
courſe,” Such is the account given of this 
failure of the ſermon; but the ſecret fact is 
contained in the following anecdote. At 


that moment, an officer came. to our abbe 
and informed him, that as the king knew 
that he was not well, he excuſed him from 
performing his duty. The eloquent orator 

not, at firſt, underſtanding the kind anxiety 
of the king, aſſured the meſſenger, that 
he was very ſenſible of his majeſty's 
attention, but that he was very well. 
The officer perceiving the honeſt ſimplicity 
of our abbé, was obliged to explain himſelf 
in more direct terms, and leading him to a 
F 3 deo 
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CLERGY. 


| poſt chaiſe, made him return to Paris, and 
perhaps made our preacher really indiſpoſed. 
This abbe was a young man, who had juſt 
entered into the career of literature, and 
ſighed for celebrity; for this purpoſe he 
' broached fingular opinions, and bold para- 
doxes. Having delivered a panegyric of 
: Saint Louis, before the French academy, he 
| had greatly offended the pious. part of his 
auditors by giving the paſſages which the 
archbiſhop of Paris had made him expunge . 
in his MS. He had taken till orcater free- 
doms by his criticiſms, and various ſtric- 
tures on the clergy. Monſieur, was the pa- 
tron of the ecclefiaſtic party at court; to him 
they had recourſe on this occaſion, and he, 
in conſequence, ſet the king againſt the 
Abbe d' Eſpagnac. Several days before Lent, 
his majeſty fard, © We have heard laſt year 
a very unchriſtian ſermon (the Abbe Rouſ- 
ſeau's) but this year we ſhall not certainly. 5 
T Ris hint was N given to the * of the 


courtiers, 


CLERGY, © 200 


: courtiers, but he was reſolute, in not being 
| intimidated. The archbiſhop of Paris, and 
the great almoner, were appointed to ex- 
amine his ſermon before it Was preached. 
They found, that not any part of it turned 
on the holy myſtery of that day, but on a 
matter moſt irrelevant, on a parallel be- 
tween royalty and deſpotiſm. Fearful that this 
might produce a diſagreeable ſenſation, they 
informed the Count of Maurepas, who, as 
political, as he was malicious, took this 
facetious method to ſave himſelf a direct re- 
fuſal to the orator, and at the ſame time to 
teach him to be filent. --. - x 
Something of this kind had before happen- 
od at the fame place, and on the ſame day, 
ſhortly before the death of Louis XV, by I 
the Abbe Beauvais, who was allowed to rue auc 


Beauvais 


preach before his Majeſty notwithſtanding he compares | 


Louis XV. 


addreſſed himſelf to the court, in a moſt un- *9 3 8 
courtly ſtrain. Our abbẽ reſolved either to 

get into a bimopfie, or into the baſtile. He 

5 4 ; had 
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had . courage to thunder from the pulpit 5 
againſt the ſcandalous life of Louis XV. 
He characteriſed his paſſion. for Madame 
Du Barry, in a ſtre ong repreſentation of the | 
manners of king Solomon, the application 
of which was very obvious. This 
monarch (ſaid he) fatiated with pleafure; 
and having experienced every kind of lubri- 
city, which the court could furniſh to 
quicken debilitated appetite, ſought out a 


new ſpecies among the vile refuſe of public 


Die care, proſtitution.“ Madame Du Barry knew her 


eſs Du Bar- ; ; 9 5 . 1 : 0 | 
* ry threateas OWN likeneſs, and moved the king to puniſh 


tic * Sacher 


him, but with his uſual mildneſs of diſpofi- 
tion, he obſerved, that a preacher cannot 
always be anſwerable for the applications 
which his auditors might make. Madame 
Du Barry, however, wrote to our abbe, . 


the following letter, in che ow 


Sir, a Holy dune at night, I 794. 


0 ou have preached a very inſolent Til. 


courſe 


CLERGY. 


courſe to-day. In the room of uſing charity 
and moderation in your ſermon, you had the 
audacity to refle& upon his majeſty's s way of 
life, in the very face of his people; you made 
your attack upon him only, though you 
; ought to have uſed gentleneſs towards him, 


and have excuſed his frailties to his ſubjects. 


1 do not think you were moved by a ſpirit of 


chriſtian charity, but excited by a luſt of am- 


bition, and a fondneſs for grandeur ; theſe 


were the motives of your conduct. Was I 


in his majeſty's place, you ſhould be baniſhed | 


to ſome obſcure village, and there taught to 


be more cautious, and not to endeayour to 


ra iſe the people to rebel againſt the ruler God 


has put over them. I cannot ſay what the 
king may do, but you have preſumed too 
much upon his goodneſs. You did not ex- 


pe & from me a leſſon for your conduct, 


_ drawn from the chriſtian doctrine and mo- 


rality, but 1 would adviſe you for your own 


good t to pay attention to it. I am, &c. 


The Counteſs Du Barry. 
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Tuz following anecdote alto relates to 


hor ap e ard Preaching before the king. The Abbe— I 
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beg his eminence's pardon—now the Car- 
dinal Maury (whoſe immeaſurable ambition 
is now gratified, unleſs he defires to become 
Pope) in April 1781, preached before the 
king (Louis XVI) and aſpiring then only at 
an abbey, attempted to attract his majeſty's 
attention, but ſeems to have Ken the 
wrong road for royal promotion. 1 
The ſubject of his ſermon was charity. He 
took occaſion to make ſome ſtrictures on 
hoſpitals, and according to his cuſtom, (and 
it is no bad cuſtom) introduced a variety of 
anecdotes, which illuſtrated his obſervations. | 
5 He obſerved that the number of foundlings | in 
: Paris, were increaſing every day; that in 
1780, there were thirteen thouſand, of which 
he ſaid, ſeven thouſand had periſhed, through | 
the want of proper attention, and good 
nurſes. The king, diſpleaſed with this ob- 


ſexvation, addr eſſed himſelf to the great 
almoner 


CLERGY. 


almoner, who ſent for the preacher, and told 


him, —* Monſieur Vabbe, remember that you 


preach before the king, and 70 the king. Be 
careful not to introduce things in your ſer- 
mons, that are foreign and only relative to 


the adminiſtration, of which you, as well ac 


the public, ſhould be 7gnorant ; and above all, 


take care at leaſt, that you do not ſpread 


_ falſe anecdotes.” 


.N otwithſtanding this admonition, our 


Abbe Maury, with a little more caution, | 


gave way to his feelings, and in a ſermon, on 


calumny, quoted profane inſtances of miniſters 


expoſed to the malicious, and called up on this 


occaſion, the ſhades of Sully, Colbert, and 


and without naming him, ſo forcibly alluded 
to M. Necker, that the whole object and 


deſign of our political preacher was clear. 
Alu this greatly diſpleaſed the courtiers, WhO 
were alike guilty of the horrid: ſin of 


calumny. 


The abb&. afterwards aſfured his friends, | 
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that the King was ſatis fied of the truth of his 


anvedote reſpecting the foundlings. He began 
now to hope for the biſhoprick. Such indeed, 
was even then, his ambition for eccleſiaſtical 
dignities, that he ſuſpended his attempts for 


a ſeat in the academy, becauſe it was hinted 


to him, that biſhops were often ſeen to 
become academicians but that no academi- | 
Tian ever became a biſhop. His rivals were 


irritated to obſerve the ſon of a cobler of 


Comtat, aſpire to the prime honours of the 
epiſcopal body. When they contemplate our 


illuſtrious abbe in his red cap, they ſhould 
at length be taught that merit is more valua- 


ble than their parchments. 


I find ſeveral ſcandalous anecdotes relative 


to biſhops. I may be allowed to give one or 
two; as ] propoſe afterwards to give one, of a 
moſt ſingular kind, for it is an act of heroic 


be -nevolence, rare among all perſons, but 


{till rarer among biſhops. | 
It is very certain that the higher clas of 
die 


5 L ERG TY; = 
the prelates poſſeſſing immoderate incomes, 
diflipated them, like ſo many ſinful Laics. 


Although their debauched manners were 


well known at Paris, the biſhops at leaſt en- 


deavoured to conceal them, and to ſacrifice 


any thing rather than to be brought forward 


as actors on the public ſtage, by expoſing them- 
ſelves in a court of juſtice. Madame de Marig- 


nan, a lady of greater beauty than fortune, 


valier of the order of St. Louis. This gentle- 


Se eandafoue 


found an admirer j in the Sieur Charlot, a Che- ancciate of 


* biſh. - 


man having inſinuated himſelf into her good 


graces, had been too premature, in his affec- 


tion, ſo that her indiſcretion appeared be- 


fore the parſon had been employed. The 


lady was obliged to lie in ſecretly. Charlat 


from a lover became a tr aitor, and forſook 
the fruit of his own planting. She cited him 
in a court of law. The knight to draw 
him ſelf out of this intricate affair, declared 
to the Lieutenant de Police, that he was 
3 to pay his ſhare refpatiing the child; 
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hut that he was far from being the only 


father, and that he would prove the biſhop 


of Angers had, at leaſt, made a leg or an 


grim. The biſhop informed by the mother 


of the project of the Sieur Charlot, and 


alarmed at the public notoriety which this 
might occaſion, he took on himſelf, to : 
filence all parties, the care of the mother, 
the grand mother, and the little one. 
The biſhop of Saint Brieux, (who, as he 


is ſtill living, I ſhall not give his preſent 
title) was ſuppoſed to have as great a lubri- 


city as any of his brothers. In one of his 


amorous purſuits, (and he did not as carefully 


conceal his amours as others) he preſſed a 


fair lady with a vehemence of paſſion, but 


had forgot the uſual precaution of locking 


the door. The huſband enters at the unhap- 


pieſt moment poſſible; the lady does not loſe 
her ſagacity; and feigns that the biſhop 15 


attempting to violate her honour. She ſeizes | 


A the ſword of her huſband, and plunges it in 


9 L ERG V. 
the thigh of the euvidhan); The biſhop bk 


milated, confuſed, and wounded, retired to 


his chamber. This was a faſhionable topic 


in 1767; the addreſs of the lady was greatly 


admired, and the courtiers conſidered it as a 


miracle, that a biſhop ſhould be wounded in 
the thigh without injuring his culotte. 
Louis XV. laughed; but the biſhop of 
Orleans, alarmed at the declining honours of 


the epiſcopacy, thought proper to write to 


A biſhop 
wounded by 
a lady with- 
out tearing 
his cloaths. 


the aſſembly of the clergy that it was a 


calumny invented by ſome malicious perſon. 


It is ſaid, however, that my Lord yet bears 


the mark of the wound; like Jacob, who 


| wreſtled with a celeſtial, and not a terreſtial 


7 angel. 


In 1767, while the rm N of the a: allegori- 
cal print of 


religious orders Was agitated, A ſatirical and — | 


allegorical print, was publiſhed, which, 


becauſe it had great truth, proved moſt 


| offenſive to the higher clergy. It will not be 


improper to deſcribe this caricatura, The 
: five 
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ſive archbiſhops who were for the reforma- 
tion of thele orders, that is, for appropriating 


and ſeizing on thele revenues for the uſe of - 


the court, were thus characteriſed. The 


archbithop of Rheims, is placed oppoſite the 


Romiſh church, imaged under a female 


form which is making mouths, or grimaces 


at him. A courtier is preſenting a blue rib- 


bond to the archbiſhop of Arles, to whom he 


kneels while the courtier, reaching at the 


filken honour, the other holds it out of his 


reach. A hunt of hounds and huntſmen 


captivates the eye of the archbiſhop of Nar- 


bonne, who is now in England. The arch- 


biſhop of Toulouſe has lying on his table two 
volumes of the Encyclopedia, open at the 
words Celibacy and Monks, ſubjects on which 


it is ſuppoſed he had written. The arch- 
biſhop of Bourges is preſenting a noſegay, to 
a ſmart gay lady, whoſe. meretricious dreſs 
ſulticiently indicates her trade. On the 
other ſide are > 5g monks of the different 

orders, | 


CLERGY. * 8 


orders, repreſented with all the attributes of 
penitence, ſuch as hair ſhirts, crucifixes, 
Kc. in acts of devotion. At the bottom of 
the whole is the following 0 « Tt 
7s theſe men who would reform thoſe!” : 
This paſquinade would ſoon have been in 
_ every body's hands, had the five biſhops not 
intrigued to ſtop the ſale; but, however, 4 
few copies are preſerved by the curious. 
The diſſolute manners of the French pre- 
lates, are now, I preſume, ſufficiently de- 
monſtrated; not leſs evident are the inter nal 


diſcords exiſting among the clergy. 


Bur I ſtop tor elieve this difign . ſketch 1 heroic 
evolence 


of an apoſto- 


by an anecdote which reflects ſingular honour tic Biſhop, 
on a biſhop, Who appears to have acted in a 


manner which a philoſopher will conſider 


| worthy of a Roman hero, and a Chr iſtian, of 


a primitive apoſtle. 
The archbiſhop of Auch, (who, by the way, 


was not a literate perſon, nor a Pig oſopher) 
Cz 0 being 
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being kt Paris in 1781, was preſent at a 
dreadful fire, and ſeeing in the midſt of the 


flames a mother and her child, he offered 


any one eight hundred, and afterwards - 


twelve hundred livres, to attempt the peril- 
ous act of ſaving them. None ventured. 


It was then our biſhop, tranſported with a 


zeal truely apoſtolical, precipitated himſelf 
amidſt the flames, and brought forth in his 


arms theſe victims! This act of benevolence 
and civical devotion was for a long time not 
| credited, till. it was fully confirmed. Tt 


formed a ſtriking contraſt to thoſe more 


philoſophical prelates, whoſe days were diſ- 
ſolved in the luxury and ſervitude of courts, 
and who rarely exerted themſelves but in 


levying new taxes on their Cures. 


We muſt now return to the diſagreeable 
contemplation of the diſſolute manners of the 


higher clergy, the following anecdote will 


ſerve for this purpoſe. 


One 


CLERGY. 


One De C | ; a man of a How 


"ON 


as 
anecdote, 


character, and whoſe extravagancies had been 
hitherto ſupplied by the generoſity of his wife, 


irritated that ſhe had refuſed to give him any 


more money for his ruinous expences, re- 


ſolved to expoſe her to the town- talk. Ma- 


dame de C>=—, who had been a miſtreſs of 


Louis XV. was acquainted with many pre- 
lates, through the means of her ſon, the Abbe 
de Bourbon, the illegitimate offspring of this 


monarch. The Abbe Boiſgelin was as hand- 
ſome and nervous a confeſſor as the moſt re- 
fined female Pariſian could defire. One night 


after ſupper he had retired with Madame de 


C 


into her bed chamber; the malicious 


huſband diſturbing the confeſſor and his 


penitent, broke into the room, and uſed harſh: | 


language to his wife and the Abbe, whom in 
his paſſion he attempted to ſtrike. The 
robuſt Abbe proved too ſtrong, and felled 


him with the fire-ſhovel. Madame de | 


( in the mean while, had thrown 


OT open 


1 
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open the window, and called the watchman, 
All this formed a moſt ſcandalous ſcene. The 
commiſſary enters; takes down the various 
depoſitions; and the next day informs the 
miniſter of this noiſy affair. M. de Maurepas 
ſends for the Abbe, and reprimands him for 
being at ſuch an hour tete-a-t&te with a 


11 woman. The Abbé defends himſelf, I 


olop {es : 
r he ire. and faid that he could not do bettet than fol- 


gular con- 


duet, by that Iow the example of ſuch and ſuch prelates 


of ſeveral - 


biſhops. 
n whom he named.— The facętious miniſter 


Mued—Not a at all, fir; to do theſe things, 
wait till you become a biſhop yourſelf. 
The Abbe Boiſgelin was one of thoſe un- 


happy victims who periſhed at the Abbaye, 


on the ſecond of September, 1792. The 
nation did not think of him till he had the 
imprudence, to preſent himſelf to the com- 
mittee of his ſection, to aſk for the money the 
nation owed him for his living: Inſtead of 
I paying him they reproached him with his 
ariſtocracy, but bid him return the next day 


to 


CLERGY. 


to be paid. As he was not dull of compre- 
henſion, he perceived, that they were more 
deſirous of collecting proofs to impriſon him, 
than money to relieve him. He hid himſelf 
in a garret at the Luxembourg, but having 
been detected, by the viſit which the munci- 
pal officers made ſhortly after round Paris, 
he was then conducted to the Abbaye, where 


he was maſſacred. It is ſaid, that he de- | 


fended himſelf to the laſt, and did not die 


without having firſt a himſelf on * 


of his aſſaſſins. 
A work publiſhed i in 1782, clin part 


* 


A publica- 


tion on the 


cular attention. It is entitled, i. Letters , nn 


of the eClergy 


the actual State of the Clergy, &c.” The 


author aims at re-kindling the expiring 
zeal for the church, which he ſays is nearly 
extinguiſhed i in all hearts. In his firſt, or in- 


troductory letter, he deplores the abandonment 


of religious diſcipline; even, he ſays, for 
children, | elements of ſeduction have been 
formed, and even in Lent, while the pulpit 
G 3 reſound 
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reſound with groans and reprehenſions, every 
ſource of voluptuouſneſs remains open. After 
this lively and energetic picture of the times, 
he lays all the guilt on the heads of the church, 
Vvho have forſaken its intereſts; who vegetate 
in luxury and inaction; and to thoſe Chriſtian 
orators, who having become tolerant, are no 
more than the feeble echoes of thoſe aer 5 
which brought terror and alarm in the hearts 
r 5 


Tie Modem In his ſecond letter he Joſcriins a modern f 


- bithoys 


He! is a being half holy, half profane, 

who, concealed under the ſacred livery, is in 
reality a philoſophical apoſtate, whoſe object is 
to purge France of all the errors of its govern- 
ment; whoſe principle is, that the public god 

ts the only religion of a flate. He is not the 

1] man of God, the ſucceſſor of the Ambroſes 
and the Chryſoſtoms ; he is a mimiſterial 
[ Jockey; a ſecondary ſpring which aſſiſts the 
great wheel of politics, and is only zealous 


for 
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"mM L Empyri ere civil, which, be adds, may 
3 called the epidemic diſeaſe of the times! 
In the following letters he enters into a 


curious - detail of the chiefs and principal 


agents of this revolution. His portraits drawn 


- with vigour, yet, with a perfect reſemblance, 


ſhew what characters then preſided in the 


church. All intriguers; men of the world, 
and of the court. All continually ſecretly plot- 
ting, or publicly propagating opinions which 
are deſigned to ſhew a contempt for received 


opinions and popular prejudices. All men of 


the moſt debauched manners, yet preaching 


what they call es grandes Mæurs. Gameſters, 


jockies, libertines, petit maitres, and deſ- 
peradoes. | 

This little work, in conſequence of the 
freedom of its ſtriking repreſentations, was im 
| mediately opt by the court and the prelates. 


Treg non- reſidence of the French clergy, 


in their dioceſes, was not leſs remarkable, 
„ than 
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excite the 


public i in- 


dignation. 
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than among our own. Biſhops revelling i in 
every ſpecies of voluptuouſneſs, and well 


known at Paris, were often never ſeen by 


any of their diſtant flock. The murmurs of 
the public, appear to have reached the 


. -refidence of throne, for 1 in october, 1784, the following 
the Biſhops | | 


circular letter was addreſſed by the miniſter 


to the biſhops. It is not indeed written with 


| ſpirit or elegance. The king having fixed 


particular attention, Sir, on the importance 


of your functions, and of the advantages he 


gathers from your duties, as from that of 


religion, your edifying conduct, and your 
daily cares; his majeſty orders me to inform 
you, that he defires, that you would the 
greater part of the year reſide i in your dioceſe, 


and not quit it without having firſt obtained 


his permiſſion. You have given, Bir, too 


many proofs of your zeal for the king, tliat 


his majeſty ſhould not be perſuaded that you 


will fully enter into bis views with a warmth 


equal to their juſtice. The intention of his 


majeſty 
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majeſty is then, that whenever you are 
obliged to abſent yourſelf from your dioceſe, 


you will firſt inform me of it, as alſo of the 
time that you think your affairs may call you 
away. It will be alike my duty, and my plea- 
ſure, immediately to convey to his majeſty 
your wiſh, and to inform you of what he 
mall pleaſe to decide.“ ; : 


This circular letter produced ſeveral plea- 


ſant attempts to ridicule it. The biſhops them- 
ſelves only could conſider it as unjuſt, How- 
ever long the 2 period may be found to an 
aſthmatic reader, and however ill the Whole 
may be written, no wit can deſtroy the rea- 


ſonableneſs of it's object; whether regarded 


in a political or religious light. But the fact 


was, that the biſhops had too long familiar- 


iſed themſelves to the diſſipations, intrigues, 


and pleaſures of Paris, to prefer a reſidence 


in their dioceſe; far from operas, and opera 


girls. They perhaps were deſirous of re- 
forming the modern Babylon by the rectitude 
| : 8 — of 


of their conduct, the e ape of their man- 


lives. But, alas! a F rench biſhop at Babylon, f 


was a mere Babylonian. One of theſe 
2. biſhops, who had in the early part of his life, 
Biſhop 
ent pe been brought up very diſtant from the metro- 
uit Paris. | 


polis, in returning to his dioceſe, in conſe- 


1 gquence of the king” s order, who had cenſured 


his reſidence at Paris of ſeveral years, ſaid, 


A 


* 1 paſſed the greater part of my life 


in deſiring to ſee Paris; I am now going to 


1 5 paſs the reſt in regretting it's loſs.“ Such 


= | were the mundane delights which attracted 
0 | the meditations of the ſpiritual paſtor! 
=—_ | Among the beſt ſatirical pieccs which the 


miniſterial letter (which reſembles a lettre de 
cachet } produced, is to be diſtinguiſhed, a 
petition from the young Demoiſelles of Paris, 

to the Baron of Bretueil. It is too long, and 
indeed improper for the public eye; but the 
cloſe of this petition of the courteſans is 


too ſtriking a repreſentation of the manners 
of _ 


ners, and the evangelical pur ity of their 


Fg 
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of the clergy, to be palied over in filence. 


It; 1s as follows : 
6 Yes, my Lord, our createſt profits, 


our moſt certain revenues, proceed from the 8 
clergy. Their wealth! is eſtimated in France, at F. | 
one hundred and twenty millions of livres income! 
Well! The half, perhaps, paſſes into our 
hands, which afterwards is continually given 
to the government by the multitude of it's | 
ſpies and officers, who are unceaſingly har- 
raſſing us. In exiling the biſhops from Paris, 
you immediately ſtop this circulation, not 
only that part which procceds from them, 
but from their croud of ſubalterns, and at- 
tendants, ſuch as rectors, curates, abbes, 
clerks, ſecretaries, agents, and train bear- 
ers, of all which, every biſhop has at leaſt 
twenty. There is a general emulation 
through all the eccleſiaſtical body both ſecu- 
lar and regular, to imitate their biſhops. 
It is not eaſy to calculate the effects of this 
emulation, which muſt now be extinguiſhed 
18 
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in a remote retirement. The prelates after 


having gradually accuſtomed themſelves to 


every ſpecies of luxury, will now give them- 


ſelves up to another paſſion; to that of ava- 


rice, which, when the other ceaſes, always 


rules over them, and which, according to 


Mably, is the moſt pernicious to the nation. 
All this conſidered, your lordſhip will 
pleaſe, to revoke the letter of exile of the 


"biſhops, and ſuffer them to return to Paris, 


The Clergy 


Han mous 


iu the con- 


mon caulc, 


where they will be infinitely more uſeful 


than 1 in their dioceſe,” 


Ip the biſhops did not aid the enult of reli- 


gion by their own morality, it is apparent 


| that they were extremely zealous in the 


common cauſe. They ever attempted to 


ſtrengthen their alliance with the govern- 


ment, and informed the court from their 


: pulpits, that religion was the baſis of empire. 


It was thus in June 1772, that the biſhop of 


Treguier, in his n, diſplayed and at- 
tacked 


cLERGY” © 
tacked the growing impiety of France, and the — 
tolerance of which, our orator conſidered as a e to- 


and proves 


; national crime, ſince through this miſtaken the union of 
tenderneſs, at every hour, it was extending *** _ 
it's dreadful progreſs, and infecting the whole 
kingdom. —80 far the true philoſopher may 

agree with the biſhop. But it is rarely in his 
power to continue with one throughout a 

whole ſermon. The cloven foot of worldly 
ſordidneſs, always peeps out from beneath 

the purple robes of epiſcopacy. So it was, 

at leaſt, with our biſhop; for he divided his 
ſermon into two parts. In the firſt he proves, : 
that religion does every thing for the fate; 

and in the ſecond, inſinuates, that 7he Hate 
ſhould do every thing for religion. This needs 

no other commentary but that which pre- 


ſents itſelf to every thinking mind. In ſome 


parts of this ſermon it appears, that he laid 
ag great ſtreſs, with an epiſcopal haughtineſs, 
on that vile prejudiee — the honour of a noble 
birth. Such doctrines ſhew as little good 
— - 3 3 ſenſe, 
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ſenſe, as they evince morality. A biſhop 

ſhould now preach in a very different ſtyle 
to that which was uſed for the good people 
of the laſt century. He ſhould recollect that 
he is ring: himſelf to an * 0. 


men. 


The luxury, IN I 784, a new ſubject for the diſhonour 
lcentiouſ- | EE 
neſs, and 


debt of tne Of the clergy, appeared in the remonſtrance 
| — of the parliament of | Paris, againſt the Car- 
dinal de Rohan for his mal-adminiſtration 
of the hoſpital of the Qumze-YVingts. This 
remonſtrance is replete with facts ſo minute, 
ſo circumſtantiated, and ſo numerous, and 
indeed of ſuch public notoriety, that it 
became an indiſpenſable duty to preſent his 
majeſty with the horrid picture. Theſe facts 
are of three kinds. The firſt concern the 
deſpotiſm of the great almoner; the ſecond, 
on the deficiencies of his aſſets, by which it 
appears that he could not account for a 
million of livres! and the third, prove to 
| „„ what 
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5 * an as of licentiouſneſs that reli- 
gious houſe had arrived; in that aſylum of 


98: 


penitents, nothing was to be found but ſcenes ; 


of lewdneſs and horror; nor the chur ch, nor 
the altar had been ſpared! . 


Tux intrigues of the clergy forniſhed Scandalous 


-qntinual matter for the town-talk, and 


anecdote, 


every day produced a ſaint who acted like a , 
mere heretic. In1 785, the biſhop of C—— 
afforded. ſome mirth to the faſhionable - 
circles. This prelate became paſſionately | 


fond of the wife of a coachman of the 


Count d'Artois. What an honour for the 


honeſt wife of a coachman to receive the 


embraces of a biſhop! How could a catholic 


fair reſiſt ſo much love and dignity ? The ap- 


pointments of our lovers were fixed at thoſe _ 


hours when the huſband was employed in 
driving the count, It happened, however, 
that the coachman was informed of their 


rendezvous, and returning home at an un- 
1 5 uſual 
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oſual . woe the door, and diſcovers my 


| Lord, the biſhop, without his pontifical ha- 


bits. He threatens every thing, and the 
prelate trembling for his diſhonour, grants 


every thing. The coachinan lays his damages 


at a thouſand crowns; and returns with the 
biſhop's draft to his carriage. In the mean 
time the count had been obliged to make. uſe 


of another; our coachman implores on his 


knees his forgiveneſs; tells the ſtory and pro- 


duces the note.. The count laughs; ; takes 


the note, and haſtens to amuſe the Royal 


family with the epiſcopal frailty. The queen 
lay ghed ; but his Majeſty ordered that the ſum 


ſhould be doubled, and exiled the _—y to 


his dioceſe. - 


BuT we leave theſe ſcandalous anecdetes 


in which we have ſometimes indulged. The 


harveſt was ſo plentiful as to invite the fickle 


oftener than we wiſhed. It i is greatly to the 


FF of the "PP of Amiens a virtuous 
prelate 
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i preſate, that in 178; 5 when the court ſeiſed 


every opportunity of rendering itſelf maſter 3 


Court; gains 


over the aſſembly of the clergy, the biſhop tis right, 


and yields it. 


oppoſed it with A reſolute perſeverance, of 
which the debauched and ſervile eccleſiaſtics 
of France give ſuch few proofs. The court 
had contrived to have this aſſembly compoſed 
of thoſe prelates, who were its minions. Of 
this number they wanted to exclude the 
worthy biſhop of Amiens, who was to un- 
tractable for their purpoſe; but this eccle- 
flaſtic refuſed to conſent to the wiſhes of the 
: miniſter; he declared it was his turn, and that 
he would maintain his right. The deciſion 
Was given in his favour. He then ſaid that 
he was ſatisfiedꝰ in having maintained and 
made known the right of his ſeat, 4 that to 
i prove that he was not guided by any view of 
ambition or turbulence, Ne renounced appearing 
in the aſſembly. This was very gladly ac- 
cepted by the court, who replaced him by 


the biſhop of Noyon, who was too ' complaiſant 
= not 


n 
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not to receive all its inſtructions. If the 
biſhop of Amiens is to be applauded for his 
manly conduct in aſſerting his right, he is to 
be cenſured for not occupying his place, with 
the ſame dignity he had obtained it. But he 
well knew that to combat with the court was 
to fight with a Hydra, whoſe heads he could 
never diminiſh, but who probably ** have | 


done ſome injury to his own. . 


Bor if theſe aſſemblies of the clergy were 
generally compoſed of the creatures of the 
court, they, in their turn, were to be in- 


The Caurt 
ſes $4 
ter tu, dulged in certain matters. It was thus in 


lubterfuges 
to uin 


the clergy, 1785, that a decree of the King's council, 
dated the third of June, ſuppreſſes the new 
edition (that of Beaumarchais) of the complete 
works of Voltaire. This was a gratification 
given as a douceur to the clergy, who, at 


this moment, were aſſembled to make their 


uſual gift to the king. But to what amounted : 
this illuſive gratification? Beaumarchais had 
already 


CLERGY, 
already been permitted publicly to ſell all his 
copies above three months anterior to the 
_ edict; yet it was publiſhed with all poſſible : 
parade. Two copies were paſted at the door 
of Beaumarchais. The ſuppreſſion is ſaid to 
be made becauſe a part of theſe works is 
inimical to religion and morals; and tending 
to ſhake the foundation of order, ſociety, and 
all legitimate authority. All printers, book- 
ſellers, diſtributors, &c. are commanded to 
bring their copies to the government. But 
the edition had been already fold! New 
efforts were, however,' made by the arch- 
biſhop of Aix and others, to ſuppreſs this 
edition: In their remonſtrance they ſay, that 
they ſaw with grief the editor induſtriouſſy 
| multiplying editions at a low price, that every 
claſs of ſociety might purchaſe them, fo that 
none can eſcape corruption. Another edict 
_ was ſent forth in conſequence. Beaumarchais 
had then received a conſiderable number of 
copies; but the farce was ſo well ated, that 
112 before 
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before the police examined his warehouſes, 
they gave him notice of their intended viſit : 
ſeveral days, before they came! To ſuch l 
mean ſubterfuges did the court ſubmit itſelf to 
' preſerve and humour the friendſhip and aid of 


the eccleſiaſtical power. 


I 


| The beh. Among the many important cauſes which 


cuted Proto ſ- 


dees f produced the revolution, is to be numbered 


the perſecu- 5 | ok hs 
de of the that of the perſecuted Proteſtants, and the 


a continual attempts of the clergy to oppreſs, or q 
| rather to aunibiliate the race. / In France, the 
proteſtants (as in England the diſſenters) were 

deprived of their privileges; and a marriage : 
between a proteſtant and a catholic, did not : 
hold good. Often did the papal thunder re- 
ſound from the pulpit. In 1785, a preacher. 
at Paris ſtrongly exhorted the good people of 
France to conſtrain their proteſtant fellow i 


citizens to educate their children in the 
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the furious prelate, the future generation will 
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e EY and the whole race will be finally 
extinguiſhed.” This fanatic, (can it be cre- 
dited ?) made friends by this dreadful exhor- 
tation, among a part of the clergy. Such 
maxims were, however, the laſt ſtruggles of the 
expiring eccleſiaſtical faction of France. The 
| Proteſtants ha ve oreatly contributed towards 
the revolution and it is them, perhaps, who, 
under the protection of Necker, himſelf a pro- 
teſtant and their patron, who have been the 
ſecret ſprings of that treatment which the 


catholic _—_ HIVE received. 


%# 


nl 3 be e that the The * 
higher claſs of the clergy oppreſſed the lower.” — 


Theſe, conſiſting of an army of Cures ad 
Vicaires, had a great aſcendancy over the 
minds of the people; and it is but natural to 
ſuppoſe that the oppreſſed would not ſpeak 
favourably of their oppreſſors. There is no 
doubt that the archbiſhops, the biſhops, and 
the cardinals, were painted in their true 


15 


colours; 


| ſee without indignation, the lazy opulence 
and unevangelical voluptuouſneſs of their ; 
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| colours; and that their indigent agents did not 3 


lords. They procured all the publications at 

ö Paris againſt them, and induſtriouſſy com- 

ö ' . municated and explained them to their pariſh- - 

| Ioners. Necker was ſo ſtrongly perſuaded of 
| the power which the Jower alergy poſſeſſed 

deu. over the people, that he faid, when in place, 


Gg. It is with the /ower clergy that 1 will 
humiliate theſe cardinals and archbifhops, and 


will reduce ne to what they were in the 


primitive church,” He never renounced this 5 
project; and this project has been 3 age 
compliſhed] 
The following erde and 0 
clote this article with propriety. They bring 
forward the reſpeable miniſters of religion, 
j Two of the anecdotes we have already 
= noticed; but as they are given in rather a 
different manner it will not be improper to 


preſent them here as we received them. 


The 
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The F 3 biſhops during the as 4s the 
reign of Louis XV. and the whole of that of 


Louis XVI. were divided into adminiſtrative 


and evangelical biſhops. 
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Of the 
French bi- 
i ſhops. 


The former were ſuch as without any ako 


buſied themſelves in the management of the 
kingdom and its finances; theſe meddling pre- 
Hates always abſent from their dioceſes, com- 
monly reſided in the metropolis; crowded 


in the anti-chambers of miniſters, cringed 


in the gallery of Verſailles, and entered 
into all the intrigues of courtiers. Theſe 
biſhops caballed to obtain the richeſt bene- 
fices, they waſted in pleaſures, the patrimony 


of the church and the poor, abandoning the 
care of their diſtricts to ſubaltern hands, and 


imperioufly preſcribed to their clergy the laws 


of reſidence, which themſelves infringed in fo 


| ſcandalous a manner. At their head we muſt 
place the cardinal Lomenie, who was all his 


life ambitious of the- adminiſtration of affairs, 


and when he obtained it, not only diſplayed - 


I 4 | a per- 
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a perfect ignorance of all government, but 
haſtened ſtill more the fall of that of F rance. 
by completing | the diſor der ies 

ö "| Anccincd The latter were religious Pontiffs, conſtant 

| 1 nora: reſidents in their dioceſes, daily occupied in : 

ö N upholding religion and manners, by their 

i E leſſons and their example. The number of 

= theſe was extremely ſmall ; amongſt. them 

| | | we may diſtinguiſh, M. Beaumont, arch- 

| Np þiſhop of Paris, M. De Herce, biſhop of St. 

1 Dol, M. de la Marche, biſhop of St. Pol de ; 
Leon, (whoſe virtues England at preſent a 


| admires) and NI. de Machaut, bicnop of 
Amiens. This laſt had accecded i in that ſee, 
NM. de la Motte d' Orleans, O ſhone i in the 


Gallican church, in the latter years of Louis 


XV. and of whom, therefore, we ſhall relate 
tome anecdotes. 


M. de la Motte d'Orteans, was a prelate of 


the moſt diſtinguiſke d merit, and the moſt 
Fxemplary life. Vice itſelf did homage to his 
virtues. When the concerns of the French 


3 — = Clergy 
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Clergy called him to Paris, he was accuſtomed | | 
to viſit the king at Verlailles. Louis XV. and 
the Dauphin his ſon, when they heard he was 
in the antichamber, would come and ſeek him 
out in the throng of courtiers, and lead him | 
into their apartment. After their conver- 
ſation, which the princes prolonged as much 
as poſſible, the king himſelf would reconduct 
the prelate, and uſed to ſay, embracing him 
| whe en he took leave; ; pray God for me, 


The ingent+ 
biſhop, for you are a faint on earth, 70 13 
| gem of a 
piety truly an gelick, and auſtere manners, 1 good hu- 
mourcd pre- 


late; to ob- 


good prelate joined a gaiety of mind and ame- ain money : 
nity of character, which won him all hearts. * bal. 
One day his purſe, which was truely that of 

the poor, being exhauſted, he learnt, that the 
Intendant of Amiens, was to give a ſuperb 

ball to the ladies of the city, his induſtrious 

_ charity availed itſelf of that circumſtance to 
repleniſh it. | Inſtead of retiring to reſt, at 

ten o'clock in the evening, he orders the horſes 


to his carriage, gets into it, and bids his ſer- 


VYants 


err. 
cants drive to the hotel of the Intendant. 
The ball was commenced when the biſhop | 
arrived, at his fight the women, all ſuperbly 
dreſſed, fled on all fides, to different parts of 


| : | [che hotel. To ſtop this difarrangement, the 
Ni HA Intendant intreated the biſhop to Rep into 
j |. another apartment, to ſettle the matters 
q iT which brought him there. I have no buſi- 


neſs to treat on, ſays the good man, I am 

_ Eighty years of age, and have never ſeen a ball; 
I am come therefore to yours; ſo I beg you 
will reaſſemble the ladies, The diſperſed and 
aſtoniſhed troop are collected with trouble. 
At laſt they ſurround the biſhop, his gaiety 
encourages them, he is invited to dance: You 
dance ladies, | Gys he, and I rejoice at it, 
but in the mean while, my poor are without 


bread, and drowned in tears. Tt is for thoſe 


who divert themſelves, to dry up their griefs ; 
behold their purſe, fas the worthy biſhop, 
you ſee it is empty. We will fill it, my 


lord, reply the ladies, but on condition that 
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you dance. Willingly cries the 2 The 
collection goes round, and the ſubſcriptions 


were conſiderable : the biſhop 1s ſummoned 
to the dance, It is true, ſays he, that I have 


promiſed, but I forgot to tell you, that there 


- are two days in the week that I cannot dance, 
let me ſeg what day are we. Tueſday, my 
lord, Sure, I am very ſorry, but that is pre- 


ciſely one of my excepted days, I muſt there- 


fore put off my engagement, but purſue 


yours, and I wiſh you good night. 


There was commonly a company of the | 


: king's body guards at Amiens, One of them 


laid a wager, that he would ſwallow a half- 


crown, and did ſo; but he fell ſeriouſly ill. 


The faculty could not ſucceed in making 
him bring forth the piece, and ſomebody men- 


tioned the matter to the biſhop of Amiens. 


They do not know, ſays he, the means to cure 


him, but I could tell them an excellent one; 
let them ſend the ſoldier to the Abbe Terrai, 


E (then 
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(then miniſter of finances) he knows how to 
get out money from every where. 
He was at Paris, when Madame Louis of 


| Curious an- 
of 
| ne lxtife . E rance, Was made 2 Carmelite. He went to 


iſing the bi- . 5 | 
hop. Viſit that princeſs, who had Juſt renounced 


all the pleaſures of the court, to bury herſelf 
in ſolitude, The parlour was full of biſhops = 
and nuns. M. d'Amiens, placed himſelf in 

| a corner of the apartment, making obſerva- 


tions and ſaying nothing, and was ſome 


fime unnoticed.” The princeſs perceived him, 
and aſked the prelate, wiy he took no part 
in the converſation. I aſk pardon, madam, | 
returned he, but I was dreaming, Dreaming, 
returns the princeſs, do me the favour, TI en- 
treat, to communicate your dream. The 
biſhop, after ſome intreaty, complies. iT 
dreamt, madame, ſays he, that'T was at the 
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Gate of Heaven, St. Peter was inſide, with 
| his keys, and I without, obſerving thoſe who 
1 ſor admiſfion. The firſt who pre- 
ſented hi mſelf, was a Carmelite, a and r let 
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| him in without ſaying any thing. A ſecond 
came and paſſed the ſame; a third came, and 


Peter let him enter, but appeared tired; at 


length a fourth arrived, my God, ſays Peter, 


we ſee none but thoſe tellows; paſs on. I thank 


you, ſaid the princeſs, for ſo adroit a compli- 


ment, but continue to detail the ſequel. The 


prelate reſiſted ſometime, but his brethren, the 
biſhops, preſſing him equally to proceed, well 
lays the prelate, I next ſaw a biſhop arrive; the 
company all atked him eagerly what St. Peter 
faid. He ſaid, replied he, that on account 


of the rarity of the caſe, the folding doors 


ſhould be opened; but aſk me no more, for 


I was mylelf, fo aſtoniſhed, that ſurpriſe 
awakened me. The poignancy of the leſſon 


is as obvious as the compliment. 


It is a diſguſting prejudice, worthy remark, 


in the French church, that the biſhops were 


perſuaded, that the epiſcopal ſeats, and the 


rich abbeys, ought to be the excluſive pro- 


perty of noble ecclchaſticks. The govern- 
| ment 


Fir. CLERGY, 
ment, which required in an officer of a regis 
ment, proofs of four degrees of nobility, 


| ſeemed to think like the higher clergy, with 
reſpect to the great bæneſices. The nobility, 


but more particularly the nobles of the court, 
could alone obtain them. The court rarely 
deviated from this rule, and if we except ſome 
undignified eccleſiaſticks, who preached with 
eclat in the chapel of Verſailles, and were 
recompenced by ſcanty biſhopricks or abbeys, 
vy the WE may fay that nobility was the indiſpen- 


ſole titie to 


1 "mans fible, and almoſt the fole title to the great 
benefices. Thoſe who were happy enough 
to form exceptions, dere not even well 
booked on by the noble prelates, who gave 
them the indecent title of biſhops of fortune, 

as in a regiment they ſtile officers of fortune, 
thoſe who by their merit had obtained the 


dignity of Knights of St, Louis. They even 
frequently, nay very frequently, formed 
cabals to depreciate in the king's mind, the 


merit of an undignified eccleſiaſtick, in order 


to 
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to deprive him of the. benevolence of the 
monarch. When the Abbe de Beauvais, a 
ſimple prieſt of Cherbourg, preached at 
Verſailles, in the Lent of the year that Louis 


XV. died, he thundered with energetick 
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force, againſt the corrupt lives of the great, | 


and particularly of courtiers ; he repreſented 
to the king, corruption propagating itſelf 
from his court into the provinces, infecting 


the preſent generation, and preſaging to the 


future, the evils it now experiences. He did 


more; with that courage and freedom, which 


the ſanctity of his office inſpired, he ventured. 


to diſplay Louis XV. to Louis XV. him- 


ſelf, when he painted to him the glory of 
Solomon's reign, ſo long as hg continued wile, 


and the degradation into which he fell, when 
women had corrupted his heart. This holy 


audacity made all thoſe, who were intereſted 


in the continuance of theſe diſorders, tremble, 


All the court leagued-againſt the orator; the 
favourite Sultana, who dreaded the flight of 
8 her 
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het royal lover, put herſelf at the had of the 


cabal; the king alone held out, and defending 
the preacher, by ſaying, he had performed 
his duty, conferred on N the biſhoprick of 


Senez. 


L Abbe Maury preached 4 the ſame 
energy before Louis XVI. To prove the 


reigning corruption, he aſſerted it the pulpit, 


that thirteen thouſand baſtards, were born 


that year in the metropolis; the king was 


aſſured that the calculation Was exaggerated; , 


the Abbe Maury proved minutely the juſtneſs 


of his calculation, but Louis XVI. never 


knew firmneſs, and accordingly the Abbe 


Maury was not 2 biſhop. 
If truth was uhpleaſant to the courtiers, it 


was not leſs ſo to the greater part of the 


French Biſhops. In 1775, the clergy being : 


aſſembled at Paris, the Abbe Maury was ap- 
pointed to pronounce before the biſhops, the 
elogium of St. Auguſtine. The plan was vaſt, | 
and the matter abu ant, but delicate. The 


Preac her 


CLERGY. 


(preacher Had afide all reſpect for men: gave 


a ſpring to his genius, and painting with the 
pencil oftruth, he boldly traced in the life of his 
faint, what the church has a right to require 


from a biſhop, and what a biſhop has a right 
to expect from the church. The lively and 


| energetic ſtrokes of the Abbe Maury, devel- - The Biſhops 


offended by 
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loped the immenſe duties of the epiſcopacy, a erde, 


and the glory acquired by him who has 


their lives 
with St. Au⸗ 


worthily accompliſhed its functions. The 222 


whole audience was enchanted with the manly 


and courageous eloquence of the orator. 


„ prelates alone were diſcontented. They, | 


doubtleſs, dreaded the parallel which any one 
might form of their lives, with that of St. 
Auguſtine,. and the infinite diſtance which 


muſt naturally be found between their con- 


duct and that of the biſhop of Hippone. In 
ſhort, except the archbiſhop of Paris and the 


| biſhop of Senez, they all refuſed to ſee the 


Abbe Maury after the ſermon. 


This orator ſo highly diſtinguiſhed in the 


* conſtituent 
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conſtituent aſſembly, deſerves that we ſhould 
here mention, that when he began to ſhine 
with ſo much eclat in that aſſembly, the 
archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, then miniſter of 
juſtice, wiſhed to make him accept a mitre. 
No, replied Maury, I ſhall not accept the 
king's nomination, I muſt ſpeak the truth, 
and that with courage; and, therefore, I muſt 
have no biſhopric, unleſs you would have it 
ſaid, that I have been gained over by the 
king, and, conſequently, the value of what- : 

ever I may deliver be under-rated. 
MS Another abuſe of the high clergy of Fr rance, 
atical ie- was their rage to overturn the Abbeys, or 


torms ſtre- 
nuoull/ de- 


mine vs other religious communities, not perceiving 5 
the prelätes Dh 


only ger that it was the height of impolicy to engage 
veaues. | | HE government to touch one part of the 
edifice, and by that very means teach it that 


ſince power reached to the overthrow of one 


* 


portion, it could equally deſtroy the whole. 
Vet had theſe reforms been demanded by the 
prelates, with a view of public utility, we 


„„ | yt 
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nigh TORE applauded their zeal, but the 


greater part called for the ſuppreſſion of cer- 
tain Abbeys, only to add their revenues to 
their ſees, or, perhaps, to their chapters. 


Others again did not ſuppreſs the Abbeys, but 


drove out the monks to make room for can- 


| noneſſes. There was during the reign of Louis 
XVI. a general madneſs of diſlodging men 
from the convents to replace them with 


women: The queen and princes had buſied 


themſelves much in multiplying theſe gallant 
_- eſtabliſhments; for it muſt not be ſuppoſed 


that theſe cannoneſſes were obliged to lead a 
ſolitary and conventual life ; they lived in the 


world, dreſſed as other women, and were only 


diſtinguiſhed from them by a ſuperb cordon, 
which they wore as a ſcarf, and a croſs either 


of gold or enamel; This decoration, at once 


{imple and noble, flattered 'their pride the 


more; as it was a public mark of the nobility 


of their origin, for by another abuſe, admiſſion 
| +l 2 „ 


* * ” © 
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into theſe Nate cupters was refuſed to all 
thoſe who were not noble. 
| Here we muſt add, that M. de 1 
archbiſhop of Paris, would never conſent to 
theſe innovations, and refiſted Louis XV. 
many times when that prince ſought to intro- 
duce them in his dioceſe: The archbiſhop 
of Rouen, and the biſhop of Coutance, per- 
mitted them; but ſolely where they turned to 
the advantage of the 85 or of _ educa- 


tion. 
The biſhop A biſhop, of whom we muft 27 a word, 


ef Autun. 
is the famous biſhop d' Autun. If birth formed 
a title to epiſcopacy, no one could claim it 


with more right, nevertheleſs, whether it be 


that the unhappy Louis XVI. foreſaw the 
evils which he would occaſion in the ſtate, or 
that he did not wiſh to introduce into his 


higher clergy, an intriguing being whoſe chief 
merit conſiſted in an acquaintance with the 
ſtock jobbing of the Rue Vivienne, he refuſed 
a long while to nominate him, but the ſee of 

Antun 


or ERG T. 


1 5 Autun becoming vacant, the king was again 
perſecuted, it was repreſented to him that the 
ſeat in queſtion, required a man acquainted - 


with finances, becauſe the biſhop there, was 
of right preſident of the ſtates of Burgundy, 
and the king gave a reluctant conſent. We 
have ſeen the part which this prelate acted in 
proves the delicacy of his morals, and as he 
poſed the cathalic religion's being declared the 
his. 

crated the firſt biſhop intrus; it is reported in 
Paris, that he received 100,000 crowns for each 
may have given currency and from which 


time alone can draw the veil which ſtill con- 


ES. - 


the conſtituent aſſembly. His intimacy with 
Mirabeau, whom he attended at his death, 


was the only biſhop who, in the aſſembly, op- 
religion of the _ * this we may judge of 2 


This prelate took the civic oath, and conſe- 


of theſe operations; but theſe are accuſations 
to which his well known avidity for money 


5 ceals from us a multitude of dark manœuvres. 


a 
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In a word, it appears that one part of the 
French eccleſiaſtics were more corrupted 
than any branch of the government. Thoſe 
who compoſed this party enjoyed enormous 
revenues, which they diſſipated in a lazy and 


| effeminate opulence, and were uniformly the 
antipodes of decency and morality. At court 


intriguers; at Paris libertines ; and in their 


dioceſes, « deſ; PO 


THE 


In E Court of France, during the long iorodudo- 
; ry obſerva- 


reign of Louis XV. became a theatre of the Panheeut 


Frenchcourt 


moſt refined intrigue and fantaſtical levity. 
The F rench nobility formerly had been diſ- 
tinguiſhed by their ſenſibility of honour, and 
the elevation of their ſentiments. If the cha- 
racter of a Sir Charles Grandiſon, was to have 
been ſought for among perſons of an exalted 
rank, the curious enquirer into human na- 
ture, might, perhaps, have found a ſemblance 
of the ideal excellence, among theſe poliſhed, 
and brave courtiers. It was the Regent, who 
in the ſhort ſpace of about ſeven years, over- _ 
— 5 23-4 = whelmed 


turers 
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THE 


COURT, 


whelmed the nation with a ſudden deſtruction 


of its wealth and morals. 


It was him who 


introduced the depravity, and cupidity which 


pervaded all ranks ; and, like a ſubtle poiſon, 8 


itſelf through all its veins. 


corrupting the heart of the nation, diſperſed | 


The Regent him- 


ſelf, indulging the moſt violent paſſions, was 


not to be reſtrained by the confines of reaſon 


and decency, and the well known ſyſtem of the 
"Ip 4c. adventurer Law, by him 
| troduced, not only brought on a temporary 


ruin, but gave the nationa propenſity for com- 


patronifed and in- 


mercial jobbing, of a nature the moſt pernici- 


ous to their morals. 


the mother of the regent, 


A fatiriſt bitterly called 


IDLENESS; that is 


The feeble and voluptuous diſpoſitions of 


the mother of all vices. 


95 Louis XV. perfected the national depravity 


Luxury, effeminacy, and ſervility, were now 


the characteriſtics of the courtiers; and the 


mephitic air of COURT-FAYVORITISM, was 


fatal to the few who ppeared jealous of the 


glory of their ance tors, by inheriting their 


2 


merits | 
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merits at the coſt of incurring ridicule. The 


French nobility loſt that delicate ſenſe of 


| honour which is the ſource of the pureſt man- 


ners. That ſenſibility had departed, which re- 
garded a blot in their reputation like death ; 
and the ſplendid ſycophant, like the leopard, 


looked on his blackeſt ſpots with an exulting 


pride. The two great aims of the modern 
courtiers of France, like ſome of another 


nation, were diſſipation, and the means of 


repairing that diſſipation. To obtain the 
firſt, they purſued her through all the fan- 
taſtical labyrinth of verſatile folly; and to 
accom pliſh the latter, they ſtartled at no de- 
pravity and corruption, which preſented itſelf. 

The following anecdotes will afford a faith - 
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Ruinous 
agni fi- 


ful, and perhaps a ſtriking repreſentation of cence of the 


the French court during the laſt thirty years. 
Ihe firſt object which offers itſelf, 1s the 
4 eſtabliſhed luxury of all the princes of the 
blood, which diſplayed a magnificence grati- 


Hing to the vanity and levity of the French 


nation, | 


Court. 
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nation, in its days of n eſſneſs and ſer- 
vitude; but at length found to be ruinous 


to the finances, and a ſource of corruption and 


deſpotiſm, it is contemplated with indigna- 


tion. The palaces of the brothers of the 


king, coſt enormous ſums, without confider- 


ing thoſe extraordinary eſtabliſhments which 


two laſt, had the ſame military eſtabliſhment 5 
as their majeſties. Where in all Europe was 


the monarch was frequently obliged to add. 


Verſailles. offered the appearance of the reſi- 


dence of ſeveral ſovereigns; a palace for the 


king; another for the queen; and two others 


for Monſieur, and the Count d' Artois. - Theſe 


2 more deſtructive luxury to be ſeen? An 
additiona] weight of grandeur, was alſo laid 


on the nation, at the birth af a Dauphin. 


At tlie moment the royal infant was horn, a 


fimilar eſtabliſhment was immediately given 


to him, and the puling child in his cradle, 


was ſurrounded by all the ſplendid appendages 


of monarchy. It was thus that the kings of 


France, 


* 


A 
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France, even in their cradles, became the | 


ſcourge of their ſubjects. But the birth of a 


Dauphin, once communicated a rapturous 


enthuſiaſm throughout the nation, as if they 
were fearful, that a monarch would be want- 


ing to their throne! | | 
We ſhall now enter into an anecdotical 


detail, which perhaps can not be paralleled 


in the annals of frivolity. 


In the ſummer of 1775, the queen being 


_ freſſed, in a brown luteſtring, the king good 
: humouredly obſerved, it was couleur de 


puce, the colour of fleas; and inſtantly 


every lady would be dreft in a luteſtring of a 
flea. colour. The mania was caught by the 
men; and the dyers in vain exhauſted them 


ſelves, to ſupply the hourly demand. They 


diſtinguiſhed between, an old and a young 
flea, and they ſubdivided even the ſhades of the 
body of this inſect ; the belly, the back, the 
thigh and the head, were all marked by varyin 8 

ſhades 


7 


Singular fri- 
volity of the 
adulative 
our tiers. 
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ſhades of this colour. This prevailing tint, 
promiſed to be the faſhion of the winter. The | 


venders of filk, found that it would be per- 
nicious to their trade ; they therefore pre- 


ſented new fattins to her majeſty, who having 
choſen one of a grey aſh- colour, Monſieur, 
exclaimed that it was the colour of her 
majeſty's hair ! Immediately the fleas ceaſed 
to be favourites, and all were eager to be 
dreſt in the colour of her majeſty s hair. Ser- 
vants were ſent off at the moment, from 


Fontainebleau to Paris, to purchaſe velvets, 


rateens, and cloths of this colour. The 
current price in the morning had been forty 
livres per ell, and it roſe towards the evening 


to the price of eighty to ninety livres] This 


anecdote, frivolous in appearance, proves that 


if the French Ling, then had betters views 


1 and more good ſenſe than his predeceſſor, the 


a 


court was ſtill the fore as under Louis XV. 


little, trifling, and volatile. 


Such was the continued demand, that ſome 
of 
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no other mode of vexing this gentleman. It 
| a 
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of her majeſty s hair was actually Sn by 


bribery, and ſent to the Gobelins, to Lyons, 


ö and other manufactories, that the exact ſhade 
might be caught. | 


| © The Dules 
n, ap pea rs to of B nn 
baniſhed by 


In 1775, the duke of B 


have carried every ſpecies of luxury to an Louis Xvi. 


for his ex- 


enormous exceſs. An opera dancer, Made- — 
moiſelle la Guerre, was the Venus, whoſe 
chains our duke exulted to wear in the moſt 
public and moſt ſhameful manner. He ſpent 


on this woman 800,000 livres. Louis XVI. 


being informed of tis Luxe de putaniſme,” 
ſhewed him not only his marked diſapproba- 


tion, but ordered him to retire to his eſtate in 
N- 
after our opera dancer had quitted him with 


e. What was ſtill more provoking, | 


the cooleſt ingratitude, the excuſe which 
the duke made to the king, was, that as he 
had no hopes of a heir, and as he had a deadly 


hatred to the Count de la Tr d' A 


who one day muſt inherit his fortune, he knew 
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was ſaid, and is moſt probable, that the chief 


motive of the royal reprimand, was an in- 


decent compariſon between the queen and the 


opera dancer, of which her majeſty had been 5 


kindly * 


Tur heir of the dale of Penthievre, and 


I i the only ſon of this branch of the Bourbons, 


taph on a 


dite died 1764, a victim to his debaucherics, and 


bung no- 


mo particularly to Mademoiſelle Mire, a muſical = 


lady, and celebrated courteſan. The Pariſian 
wits who laughed at every thing, made the 


following very ingenious epitaph, compoſed of 


tue muſical notes, which are 0 to be 


engraven on his tomb. 


3 


Mi RE LA MI LA. 


Mire has placed him there. 


Wu the miniſter was employed on 
various ſuppreſſions to the detriment of cer- 
| tain nobles who enjoyed theſe rights, the 

marquis 


r 
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marquis de Gironde, a conſiderable penſioner 
and loſer on this occaſion, addreſſed himſelf in As 
a very warm manner to Turgot, and ſaid, that 
he had placed too blind a confidence in thoſe 
who ſurrounded him, and having expreſſed 
himſelf with ſingular rage againſt thoſe Eco- 
nomiſts, | who acting under him, were for 
ruining the juſt rights of the nobility; one of 
Turgot's confidants irritated, interrupted him, 
by obſerving, that in reflecting on the agents 
of the comptroller, he attacked the comptrol- 
ler himſelf, and the king who had choſen him. 
Our turbulent lord inquired who it was that 
ſpoke. It was La Croix; a great ſtickler for 
the Economiſts. Give me my cane, replied 
the marquis, that I may maſſacre this fellow, 
and liberate France from a raſcal, who is for 
overturning and troubling the peace of the 
nation.— This was in 1776. What would 


the marquis have ſaid in 1794? 


 ABoUT this time (1776) there prevailed 2 
— great 
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great paſſion for Horſe racing. It was the 


Anglomania. Great bets were depending at 


every courſe, and the noblemen turned jockies, ä 


and rode their own racers. When the count 
de Lauragais, a diſſipated young nobleman, | 


hoiſeracing appeared at court after a long reſidence in 


in ſaſhion. 


England, the king coldly inquired, where he 


had been for ſome time ? —In England, the 


count replied—What did you do there? I | 
learnt there, pleaſe your majeſty, to thin. 
of horſes, retorted the king. 
The nation, indeed, frivolous as they were, 
faw with indignation the behaviour of the 
duke de Chartres, (Egalité) and the count 
d' Artois. Theſe princes not only aſſociated | 


with their grooms, and entered into all thoſe 


ſcandalous combinations which this ſpecies of 


gaming offers, but treated the people at the. 


courſes with the moſt ineffable contempt and 
ſavage ferocity. With ſingular activity they 


uled their whips on the ſpectators as well as on 


their horſes; and not only encouraged the 
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officers to perſecute the crowd, but employed 
ſuch groſſneſs of ſpeech and offenſive oaths, 
that ſhewed theſe princes were not unſkilled 
in the language of the vileſt part of the nation. 
It was an edifying ſpectacle to ſee the duke of 
Lauzern running againſt M. de Fenelon; the 
laſt fell from his horſe, broke his arm, and 
loſt his wager. The ſame gentleman betted 
with another nobleman, who could reach 


Verſailles and return to Paris the quickeſt in 


a ſingle horſe chaiſe. The horſe of the firſt 


died at Seve, and the other expired in the 


ſtable at Paris, a few hours after his return. 
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 Trrss frivolous, and debauched courtiers, 3 


not ſatisfied with exerciſing their inhumanity 


on their horſes, expoſed themſelves to the 


deriſion of Paris by other kinds of races. The 


duke de Chartres, the duke de Lauzun, and 
the marquis of Fitzjames, betted five hundred 


louis who could firſt reach Verſailles on foot. 


Lauzun gave up the ſoot- race about balf-way; 


bb.” „ Chartres 


races among 
Nodblemen. 
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Chartres about two-thirds. Fitzjames arrived 
in an exhauſted ſtate, and was ſaluted as con- 
queror by the count d' Artois. He, how- 
ever, like a hero, nearly expiring in the 

1 arms of victory, called for a bed, and was 

immediately let blood, and got his wager, | 

__— and an aſthma. It was in this manner the 1 

| | 


princes of the blood, the deſcendents of 


Henry the Great, paſſed their days, and it 
was thus they gave to a deſpairing and op- 
preſſed people, thoſe hopes of proſperity and 


| * | __!'* amendment which now became at every 


| i 1 hour neceſſary to ſuſtain their exhauſted 
9 1 1 miſery, and to ll their frequent murmurs. 
| abt V obſerve afterwards, that not ſatisfied . 
with hore and ſoot racing, by the courtiers, . 


— | __ the qucen had others by afes. She animated 


ft C1. ber preſence, the countrymen in the 
it ig! ourhood, and the winner had for his 
reward, three hundred livres and a golden 9 
thiſtle; alluſive to the plant 1 to which aſſes are 


partial. 


MaDA NME 
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MADAME GOURDAN, - nicknamed the Madmae 


| little Counteſs, was the Mother Windſor of 


. Gourdan the 
mother 
Windſor of 


Paris. be- 


Paris. This venerable abbeſs, in 1778, to 


the aſtoniſhment of her creditors, became a 


bankrupt. She proved by the moſt regular 


ing of her. creditors ſhe addreſſed them in 
a ſtrain of the moſt natural eloquence, 


and the ſenſibility of female tears, which 


melted on her withered cheeks. She ſaid, 
ſhe had long rendered herſelf eſſential to the 


pleaſures of the metropolis; and had paſſed 


her life in the ſervice of the public; but that 
ſhe had now fallen a victim to her own 
generoſity. Of the public ſhe did not com- 
plain, for they had rewarded her maternal _ 
aſſiduity; but it was to the courtiers ſhe owed 
her ruin. They had perſuaded her to enlarge 


expences; to encreaſe her eſtabliſhment; 


and to depend on their protection. She 


ſhewed that various noblemen were in- 


K 2 debted 


\ 


accounts poſſible, that her outſtanding debts 
doubled the money the owed. At the meet- 


comes a 
bankrupt. 


Duke De 
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debted to her i in. the ſum of three hundred 
and eighty thouſand livres! 
While this was a prevalent topic of con- 


verſation, another bankruptcy took place, 


| not leſs ſingular. The college of Dupleſſis | 4 


declared itſelf in a ſtate of bankruptcy. KR 
proved a balance in its favour, if the out- 
ſtanding debts had been paid. Theſe debts 
were owing from ſeveral noble families for 
the education of their children, fathers, and 
even grandfathers, who had all been brought 
up in that ſeminary, but had not yet 1 
their ſalaries. 8 
What a diſſolute e they neither 
paid their preceptors nor their bawds ! | 
4 Philippe THE duke! de Fitzjames, as his name dif- 


againlt che 


ny ol tes covers, Was deſcended from that family, 
which emiorated with James II. In the fol- 
lowing verſes, energetic and bold, is given his 
character, which will be acceptable to ſome 
"of our readers. This duke had long tv - 
raniſed over the parliaments, and had 


= 2 ever 


THE Rr. 
ever ſhewn himſelf a worthy minion of 
court. favoritiſm. He often attempted to 
Binde them from addreſſing their remon- 
ſtrances to the throne. Their addreſſes, in- 
deed, were always bold, and written in ſuch 
a manner as to awaken from his dream the 


moſt voluptuous and lazy prince. : 


Fils indigne du ſang qui t'a donne naiſſance, i 
Proſcrit de ta patrie, adopte par la France, 

Miniſtre det6ite d'un monarque cheri, 

Ceſſe de dechirer le ſein qui t'a nourri] 

Contre I' autorite du plus juſte des princes, 

Toi ſeul aurois deja ſouleve tes provinces, ; 

Si du cœur des Francois ta farouche fierté; i 
Eut pu bannir le zele et la fidelite, | 
Odieux etranger ! apprends i te connoitre? 

Louis ſeul, a le droit de leur parler en maitre, 

Dociles a ſa voix, redoublant leurs efforts, 

Ils prodiguent pour lui leur ſang et leurs treſors, 

Lors que des publicains Pavidite cruelle, 

Impoſe ſous ſon nom quelque charge nouvelle, 

Pere tendre, il permer la plainte a ſes enfans, 
Il ecoute les cris des peuples gemiilans ; 

De ſages magiſtrats ſans bleſſer la puiſſance, 
Des Frangois epuiſes lui peignent Pindigence ; 
Senſible a leurs douleurs, attendri par leurs maux, 
Il adoucit pour eux le fardeau des impots. 
N 3 1 
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Mſlais quand des vils flatteurs l'eſſa im qui i Venvironne, 


Oſe 2 la verite, ſermer Vacces du throne; 


Quand la France appergoi:, pour la premiere fois, 


L'appareil militaire a la place des loix; 
Le ſoldat effrene, d'une main temeraire, 


De Themis profaner l'auguſte ſanctuaire; 


Et mettre dans les fers, par un lache attentat, 

Les defenſeurs du peuple et Peſpoir de Petat ! 

Le plus ſoumis ſujet et s'indigne et 8'enflamine; 
Contre les vils auteurs d'une coupable trame. 
Tremble ingrat le courroux d'un prince genereux 
Sera le juſte prix de tes exploits honteux; 


Tu ſeras a jamais par ta fiere impudence, 
La fable de l' Europe et l'horreur de la France 
Le juſte detẽſpoir de ce peuple aux abois 

| Armera contre toi le bras du roi des rois. 


Rappelle des Stuarts la deplorable hiſtoire; 
Vertueux, Peckaffaut ne ternit pas leur gloire, 
Barbare, ils t' ont trace ce funeſte chemin; 
Indigne de leur nom redoute leur deſtin | 

O ſon unworthy of thy honoured birth. 
Thy country's outcaſt, though by France received, 
Leteſted miniſter of a king ſo dear, 


Ah! ceaſe to tear the breaſt that cheriſhes ! 


Againſt the authority of a prince ſo juſt 
Already hadſt thou raiſed his provinces, 


If from the Gallic heart, thy ſavage pride, 


Could wireſt its zeal, and its fidelity. 
Ceaſe odious ſtranger ! learn to know thyſelf ; 


Louis alone ſhall dare to be their maſter : 


And docile at his voice, their efforts double, 8 
Still proud to laviſh all their blood and treaſures. 
When 
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When oft the publicans with cruel thirſt, | 
Beneath his name impoſe ſome novel.raz; 
He, tender father, ſtill permits his children, 
To breathe their ſorrows to his royal ear; 
And oft he hears the groaning people's cries; 
Wiſe magiſtrates, who yet reſpect his power, 
Of France exhauſted paint the indigence. 
He feels their griefs, he ſoftens at their ills, 
And makes more light, the nation's impoſts dire. 
But when vile flatterers, like the ſwarm that now 
Dare cloſe the throne againſt the approach of truth, 
When France now firſt indignantly beholds 
The military pomp take place of law; | 
The furious ſoldier with a daring hand, 
Profane the holy altar raiſed to Themis 
And load with irons, (cowardly attempt!) 
The people's counſel, and the nation's hope! 
The meaneſt ſubject burns with indignation, 
And would deſtroy the authors of the crime. 
Ungrateful, tremble ! know thy generous prince, 
Shall hurl his rage to crown thy thameful deeds. 
Yes, thou ſhalt be ſupreme in ſavage pride, | 
The ſcorn of Europe, and of France the horror. 


* 


EK.now e an oppreſſed people's juſt deſpair, 


Shall rouſe the thunder of the King of Kings. \ 
Think of the dreadful ſtory of thy Stuarts, | 
Virtuous, the ſcaffold could not blot their glory, 
Barbarian, they have traced this path for thee, 
Unworthy of their name, yet dread their fate. 


"BM. $ Tar 
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Tir marechal duke de Richelieu, was 


: another rotten vine in the court vineyard. 


The latter part of his days was conſumed in 
a law ſuit which laſted for ſeveral years, with 


a Madame .de St. Vincent, with whom he 
had formed a cloſe Connection, and having 
given her notes to a conſiderable amount , 
refuſed their payment, alledging that they 


were forged. The unfortunate lady had more 


than once gained her cauſe, but the deciſions 


aof the courts were always annulled by the 


intrigues of the duke. She at length periſhed, 


a victim to her protracted ſuit; and the ſen- 
ſibility of her ancient lover was gratified, not 
only by not paying bis notes, but by breaking 
the heart of his Br adverfury. This ſuit, 


however, proved nearly ruinous to him; for 


- the had not merely to undergo the uſual EX = 
pences, but to give couſiderable ſums for the 
corruption of his vcual judges. While he 


was thus employed, a Madarae de Gaya, to 


indulge a barbarous vanity, reduced her 


| family 


THE COUNT: 


family to a ſtate of poverty, to make the duke 
her general legatee. She left him about 
1 50,000 livres. The attorney came to Paris 


to acquaint him of his new acquiſition. 


After a long attendance in the antichamber, 
our country attorney wearied, ſent a meſſage 
to the duke, that he had ſomething to com- 


municate of a moſt intereſting nature. On 


this he was introduced, and a few words elo- 


| quently explained his buſineſs. The old duke 


received the intelligence with great coolneſs, 
and facetiouſly obſerved, that if all the 


women with whom he had an amour had left 


him their fortune, he ſhould be richer than 
4 | | a f 22 5 


the king. | | 
The legitimate heir afterwards attempted 


to have the will ſet aſide; as an act of 1 in- 


ſanity, injuſtice, and puerile vanity. Many 


thought that the dude himſelf would be the 
firſt to agree to this. But the duke perſiſted 


in its execution. The counſellor of his ad- 


verſary expoled with eloquence and force 


this 


. 
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this unjuſt act, and attempted to Se is 


duke bluſh for his vain and ſordid 1 


But the duke only laughed and perſi ſted. 


was in vain to plead. 


What a horrid recapitulation of his crimes. 
and exceſſes of all kinds am 1 going to 


tranſcribe! | 
1777. the unhappy madame de St. 


Vincent preſented a petition to the parlia- 


ment of a moſt important nature, ſince it 


amply diſplays the dreadful abuſe of power : 


of which theſe courtiers availed themſelves. 


She petitions the court of peers, to declare 


all the proceedings and purſuits at law of 


the marechal, to be annulled, as vexatious, 
extortive, and injurious to the authority of 
the court, the laws of the kingdom, the 


freedom of the citizens, the ſafety of families 


and public order. She petitions a prohibi- 


tion for the duke's further relapſe, in ſhew- 


ing a contempt of juſtice, an abuſe of power, 


a licence or making nocturnal and military 
incurſions 


THE COURT. 


incurſions in monaſteries, private houſes; 
ſearching the pockets, deſks, and cloſets of 


individuals; pillaging, carrying away, and 
ſuppreſſing their letters and papers; inter- 
cepting others, confining perſons to their 


own houſes, and concealing others in remote 


priſons; and all this without any legal form 


whatever; without the ſlighteſt proofs of 


their guilt, but on the contrary, while the 


temerity of his accuſations are evidently 


proved; as alſo of bribing witneſſes, who 


depoſe againſt him, perſecuting them by 
criminal charges, threatening and changing 


into witneſſes thoſe of the accuſed, whom his 


officers corrupt by promiſes, and ſuborn by 


money, &c. 
The duke with ſuch licentious manners 


diſplayed alſo in his very advanced age, a 


ſingular effeminated foppery, and with all that 


poliſhed wit which a courtier, who had lived 


under three nene can alone, perhaps, 
attain, 
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attain. The following two anecdotes exhibit 
this part of his character. | 
In 1780, the faſhionable folly conſiſted in 
wearing two watches. A Watch, is not ſo 
much an object of luxury, as of utility; but 


the frivolous Pariſians, whoſe only object was 
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a ruinous magnificence, would nave two, and 
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ornamented with diamonds to an extravagant 


amount. The duke of Richelicu was one of 


and ne 
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thoſe veterans of foppiſhneſs, thus admirably 


deſcribed by Cireſſet: The poct felicitates 


* 

4. 
THY 

23:4 
2 

It 


himſelf that he is, 


Loin de tout importun Jaſeur, 
| Et des hauts tons de la grandeur; 
Lom de ces troupes doucereuſes, 
On d' inlipides precieuſes, 

Et de petits fats ignoraus 
Wiennent, conduits par la ſolie, 
S'ennuyer en CCTEINUNIE, 

Er s'cndormir en coinplimens. 


This faſhionable octogenarian, did not fail 
to adopt this modiſh elegance. One day 


$5 96 Was dreiings, and bis two watches 


flaming 


THE COD UNE 


fHaming with brilliant ase were laid on 


his table, a court adulator, intreated per- 


miſſion to admire and compare them in his 


_ own hands; this awkward flatterer dropt 


one, and in attempting. to recover it; let 


fall the other; both the brilliant and fragile 


trifles were on the ground. Aſhamed at his 


mal-adroitneſs, he forms a thouſand apologies. 


to the duke, who without being at all diſ- 


; concerted, ſaid, don't defpair, I never yet 


ſaw them £0 Ho 20 together. 
Among ſeveral af his bon mots, the fo. 


lowing one 15 remarkable for dif playing the 
genius of the times. Louis XVI. was felici- 
ating him on the recovery of His hen Uth; for 


f (faid the king) you are not young; you have 


ſeen three ages. Rather (replied the duke) 


three reigns.— Well, and what do you think 


of them — Sire (was the duke's remarkable 


anſwer) under Louis XIV. nobody dared to 


25 a word; under Louis XV. they ſpoke in 
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Of theyoung | 
| mobility. 


THE COURT. 


1 = MP ; under your majeſty” 8 they ſpeak | 
_ loudly. 


Ir ſuch were the old, the young nobility 
it may be reaſonably concluded, did not leſs 
participate in the wantonneſs, frivolity and 
unreflecting diſpoſitions of the court. The 


following circumſtance will Convince us that | 


a general relaxation of decency had taken 
place in the manners of the courtiers. Their 


luxury was too often accompanied with inſo- 


| lence; and every day produced ſome new 


circumſtance to irritate and diſguſt the popu- 


lace. It is proper to remind the Engliſh 
reader, that when a perſon is dying, they ſend 


in catholic countries for a miniſter, to give the 


dying man the Euchariſt and extreme unc- 


tion. The cuſtom in moſt pariſhes, was to 


precede the hoſt by another prieſt, who rung 


a little bell to announce to paſſengers to make 


room, and to kneel. 


In 1780, the following 


g anecdote made a great noiſe. The Prince 


I | — c- 


THE COURT. 


de L——ſc (whoſe name does not honour- 


ably occur in the hiſtory of the Revolution) 


with ſeveral noblemen and ladies, Was re- 


turning from the country in the evening, in 
a coach and ſix. As they paſſed the Rue St. 


Antoine, the hoſt was going to a dying per- 
ſon. The poſtillion ſtopt his horſes, but the 
coachman, encouraged by the prince and his 
noble companions, whipped them, and diſ- 


perſed the holy retinue. The prieſt, whoſe 


office was to ring the bell, was an old feeble 
man, who had that day, paid fourteen ſimi- 


lar viſits, and was ſoon overturned and 


wounded. This was a ſubject of loud mirth 
for the gay young courtiers. The populace 
burning with indignation at this public 
offence of decency and humanity, purſued 


the coach; and would certainly have avenged 


the injury ; the prince only N by the 


fleetnefs of his horſes. . 
The wounded old prieſt was carried 0 % 
bed. . eceleſiaſtics of the pariſh aſſem- 


ble, 
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ble, and in an addreſs to their Cure, demand 


an immediate recourſe to the archbiſhop; 


and at the ſame time 4 complaint of the ſacri- 


legious crime. The Cure, having taken 


information of the criminals, and finding 


them to be ſuch powerful perſons, a long 


time refuſed performing his duty. The 


Counteſs de B——e, mother to the prince, 
18 at length informed of the affair; ſhe im- 


mediately ſilenced all parties, by an annuity 


to the prieſt, and before the police could take 


cognizance of this diſgraceful behaviour. 
She deſired that the prince ſhould himſelf 
' apologiſe for his conduct; but this was 
refuſed.” This, for ſome time, afforded a 


topic of converſation to the Pari "The 


populace murmured, and could only blame 


the diſhonorable w eaknefs of the Cure, who 


ermitted a public. tranſaction of ſo ſhameful 


a nature not to be expiated by a public 


puniſhment. The philoſophers themſelves 


were not {ilent + t hey not only felt a horror 


1 — 2 


THE COURT. 


at the barbarity of the action, but they ex- 
acted, though vainly, that a ſtriking example | 


of juſtice, ſhould reſtrain the Great who 


were every day inſulting the nation by 


their pride and wantonneſs remaining un- 
chaſtiſed 95 * 

It was in Vain that the nation murmured, 
and the philoſophers declaimed ; the prince 
de Le was | grand Ecuyer de F rance. 
For ſuch an officer to overturn the hoſt, and 


break an old man's limb, could not be a 


crime. Let us remember, that this prince, 


in the Thuilleries, on the 14th of July, 


1789, had not then loſt the ſame im- 
perious inhumanity 3 with a- ſtroke from 
his ſabre he maſſacred an unfortunate de- 
crepid old man. | 

Another glaring inſolence of the nobility 
happened i in 178 3. M. de Choiſeul-Meuze, 
driving a chaiſe, by his own unſkilfulneſs, 


| entangled his wheels with thoſe of a hackney 


coach. He immediately revenged his own 


1 * 
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ill driving on the miſerable coachman ; after 


having given him about twenty ſound cane- 


ings, the poor fellow, ſmarting with pain 


and indignation, defended himſelf from the 


attacks of our fiery young lord; when, this 


gentleman immediately drew the ſword from 


his cane, and repeatedly wounded the coach- | 
man, till he fell from the box. He was de- 


. parting, when the populace aſſembled round 


him, and infiſted on carrying the murderer 


to the commiſſary. This juſtice, ' inſtead of 


ſending him to priſon, was ſatisfied in fining 


him in a fum for the relief of the wounded 


coachman, and adding a polite reprimand. 


The report of the coachman's death, a few 


days after, excited the indignation of Paris. 


The parliament were greatly incenſed at the 


| ſhameful violence of young Choiſeul. Seve- 


ral recent events of this kind, determined 
them to reſtrain, by a public example, the | 
cruel. deſpotiſm of theſe arrogant lords. 
They prepared a forcible remonſtrance to his 

majeſty, 


majeſty, to commute the fine into a long 
impriſonment. But how did this terminate: 
The powerful Choiſeuls alarmed at the fer- 
ment which exiſted in the parliament, ex- 
erted themſelves in diſperſing the pending 
ſtorm. Their intereſt and a little money 
prevailed ; the remonſtrance was not made, | 
Choiſeul was not puniſhed, and the hackney 
coachman remained unavenged. 


THE pride of the court is, perhaps, ſtrong- Malamer - 
ly characteriſed by the following anecdote. on ee 
| | ; gical defici - 


The French nobility we know will not blame 
Madame for her reſolution in this affair; but 


N we addreſs ourſelves to the Engliſh nation. 

. There appeared in 1779, a diſpoſition in 
- the court to diſcountenance the nobility for 
- BH marrying into families, that could not boaſt 
d. of as rich blood as themſelves; whatever 
9 other merits they might eminently poſſeſs. 
3. In conſequence of this, Madame refuſed to 
is 3 accept for her Dame de nn (maid of 
. 2 | hon- 


THE COURT. 


| honour®) the Viſcounteſs of Laval, becuaſe | 


her maiden name was Boulogne, and her 
father, though a treaſurer, had raiſed him- 
felf from a low origin. The Lavals, father 


and ſon, as the gentlemen of Monſieur, 


were piqued at this inſult; they affirmed 
that the name of Laval had ennobled that of 


Boulogne, and had taken away the blot of a 
humble birth. This was not acknowledged, 
and they ſent in their reſignation. When 


Monſieur, with a cold contempt and un- 
feeling diſpoſition (which I underſtand to be 


his character) ſaid to him, in his farewel 


| addreſs, You do not follow the beft rad - 


No, ſir, replied the duke, but it is that of 


honour. 


In France were formerly maids of honour, who at- 
tended the queen; but Louis XIV. having frequently 
choſen from among them ſeveral for his miſtreſſes, beſides 


the lords of the court, who formed intrigues which occa- 
foned diſagreeable occurences; the gueens became moſt 


intereſted, and were the firſt to demand, that their future 


_ eſtabliſhments might conſiſt of married ladies; which 
cuſtom has been ever ſince wiſcly obſerved, Eons 


But 


THE COURT: 


But it ſeems while Madame refuſed to 


have an amiable lady, becauſe her father. 
had not been a nobleman; a Counteſs of a 
different character was acceptable. It was 
the * of a perſon, and not his vzriuer, 


or his talents which rendered him acceptable 
at court. The counteſs of B—y, was diſ- 


covered by her huſband, ſleeping with a 
courtier. In the moment of deſpair and 
rage, it is ſaid he attempted to deſtroy his lady, 


a child of eighteen months, and the adulterer. 
To ſhun the future vengeance of her 


huſband, ſhe had him bled and phyſicked, 


and declared a lunatic. This cruel deriſion 


wounded his agitated ſpirits, and his extreme 
ſenſibility, preyed on his heart, till a ſettled 

melancholy took poſſeſſion of his ſoul, He 
 quitted his country, his connections, and his 


unfeeling conſort ; j and reſigned himſelf to 
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a voluntary exile. He firſt wandered in a 


moſt deplorable ſtate, and at laſt , 


* 


i L 4” | Yet | 
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Yet this woman, the horror of all ſenſible : 


minds, the execration of all virtuous, was ad- 


mitted by Madame, to be her lady of honour, 


in preference to the amiable Dutcheſs of 
Laval. The remonſtrances made to the 


queen, by the family of the N oailles, that 


the preference of Madame on this occaſion 
was ſhamefully partial, and that it was inde- 
cent to ſubſtitute a woman of ſuch a cha- 


1 rater, occaſioned her majeſty to addreſs c 5 


herſelf to Madame. Theſe two royal perſon- 


ages could never agree; and Madame only 


dully anſwered, that ſhe was alſo miſtreſs of 


having a favourite; a Madame Jules (De 


Polignac) as well as her majeſty, By this 


retort and confeſſion, it appears that a cha- 


racter, ſuch as this Counteſs is repreſented 


to be, was adapted to become the Javcurite 


of a Princeſs ? 
It is very neceſſary to add, that in the Livrs 


Rouge, the following article appears. The 
reader is appriſed, that the articles in the 


Livre 
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: Livre Rouge are all authentic the obſerva- 
tions as they are called, which accompany 


them, are merely the production of the 
perſon who was appointed to edite the work. 
Theſe obſervations, it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, are ill written, and contain nothing 
but groſs abuſe. What we tranſcribe appeared 


in the original, and it will ſerve for an ex- 


cellent commentary on this favourite of 
Monfieur, Felicite Counteſs of By, lady 
of honour to Madame, a penſion of 100,000 
 livres 11! „ | 

The motives of this enormous penſion : are 


not given; though certainly at preſent Well 


Fnown. We are informed that this lady 


now accompanies the emigrant Princes; ſhe 


was the arbitreſs of the little court at Cob- 
entæ, and is faithfully attached to the ſer- 


vice of Monſteur. 


An acknowledged favourite of the mini- 


; ſter or king of France, appears to have been 


E 4 0 
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Singluar de- More adored than . He received at 


votions paid 


' favourite, Every hour ſome ceremony of this poltical 
devotion ; his altar was ever burning with 
incenſe, and his car ever dwelt on the 
hymns chaunted by adulation. One of theſe 
demi-gods was M. de Vougny Maurepas. 

This gentleman was a perſon of conſider- 
able fortune, and though he was occupied 
in no employment for himſelf, was by no 
= means an idler, as he had the affairs of 
almoſt every one to purſue. The miniſter 
Maurepas and his lady had conceived the 
warmeſt affection for this amiable gentle 
man, and he was diſtinguiſhed by their name, 
in conſequence of his friendſhip with them, 
His greateſt pleaſure conſiſted in travelling 
as rapidly as poſſible, and almoſt every day 
he effected his twenty or thirty leagues. 
| Haſtening to the burial of a lady of quality, 
he found the hour late, and hurrying along 
fell into the grave; fainted, and broke his 


leg. When the 1 arrived at the 
grave, 


THE 'CO URT: 
grave, they found to their aſtoniſhment, the 


living and abſent M. Vougny, occupying t the 
place reſerved for his departed friend. 


Scarcely was this dreadful event known * e = 
Paris, but princes of the blood; the mini- ne 


er the courtiers, the actors, &c. &c. &c. great wn; 


haſten to ſend, and moſt came perſonally to pas 


_ enquire after the broken leg of the miniſter's 
| favourite. Above four hundred perſons, 
among which were ladies of all kinds, of 
whom he was the avowed protector, ſub- 
{cribed their names to his liſt ; and its peru- 
fal greatly enchanted M. Vougny, and was a 
balm for the cure of his leg. This gentle- 

man was by no means ready at bon mots; 
and though his ſituation was not a very 
happy one for a ſtroke of wit, he obſerved to 


the grave digger, when he came to aſſiſt him, 


that he gladly accepted his aid, for he did 
not defire to Hinder any perſon from his : 


. place. 
De 3 was the ſobjeet of all the : 


polite 
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polite circles at Paris; and his liſt of four 


hundred, every hour increafing, he amuſed 


his confinement in reading the new names, 
and making his commentaries on them. 
The Counteſs of Maurepas, was deſirous 


in viſiting him, to give a new mark of her 


eſteem for De Vougny, and his broken leg "© 
She obtained on this occaſion a Cr of St. 
Louis for the brother of De Vougny! This 
brother had diffipated his fortune in the 


moſt extrava gant debaucheries. But becauſe 


M. De Vougny had a broken leg, and the 


Counteſs ſolicited the miniſter of war, the 


reward was immediately accorded! Such 


were the baſe adulation and the general fri- 


volity of the courtiers of France! 


Theorterof AMONG theſe poliſhed idlers, and frivolous 


Perfever- 
ance eſta- 
bliſhed at 
„Court. 


ſentimantaliſts, (for ſometimes among their 


refinements, they pretended to that of an ex- 
ceflive ſenſibility) it was propoſed, to eſta- 
bliſh at court, a new order, under the name 


of 


THE COURT. 


ladies and gentlemen of the court. The 


occupations of this were ſimply to conſiſt of 


amuſement and gallantry. A brilliant tem- 


ple was to be erected to this divinity, and 


three altars were to be raiſed to HoNouR, to 
FRIENDSHIP, and to HUMANITY. At the 


Palais Royal, this project was firſt brought 
forwards, and the queen was to be its 


| patroneſs. Preparatory aſſemblies were held, 


at one of which, the celebrated Madame 


de Genlis, made an eloquent oration. 


The day after, at a horſe race, the Count 
Artois, loſt conſiderably, according to his 


cuſtom. My lord, ſaid the Marquis of 


Coigny, they are much embarraſſed to chooſe 
a2 grand maſter for the order of perſeverance, 


you are worthy of that diſtinction. 
Bur unhappy was the man who in the 
wantonneſs of his pen dared at this moment 
to write a dull epigram, or even a miſerable 
piece 
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piece of doggrel againſt a courtier, Even 


Louis XVI. could exert, in favour of a de- 
bauched courtier, an exceſſive ſeverity. A 
poor quatrain appeared againſt the prince of 


Henin, captain of the guards of the count 


d' Artois. Under a coarſe point, was con- 
| cealed hard truths relative to the ſtupidity, 


libertiniſm, and nothingneſs of this lord, 
who, connected with all the impures of Paris, 
had exhauſted his vigour and his fortune. 


Such as this poor epigram is, the reader muſt 


have it, 


Depuis qu' auprès de ta Catin, 

Tu fais un role des plus Minces 
Tu n'es plus le prince d' Henin (des Nains) 
Mais ſeulement le Nain des Princes. 


The prince was told that this poor qua- 


train was written by the marquis de Champ- 


cenets, governor of the Chateaux de Meudon. 


He complained of it to his maſter, the count 


vis, and the marquis was condemned by 


the 


IHE COURT. 
the king to be exiled during tuo years, and ſix 
months mpriſonment. It was well known 


afterwards that the marquis was not the au- 


"thor of theſe punning rhymes. But fuch 
was the terrible deſpotiſm of the court, at 


that moment, that Louis XVI. was made to 


act in this and a few other inſtances, with all. 


the ferocity of a 805 of Algiers. 
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 ACovurr adulator, when hefound his credit Singular | 


on the decline, often diſplayed an inventive 
ingenuity to attract the variable diſpoſitions 


of his idol. The comptroller general, in 


1776, perceived that he was daily loſing the 


good graces of the king - to reinſtate him- 


ſelf in them, he employed a ſingular turn. 


The comptroller, though lazy in the na- 


tional labours of the cloſet, had diſpoſitions 
for thoſe of the hand; the king was alſo a 


lover of little manual operations. Our 


comptroller thought to regain his affections 


8 8 rendering himſelf (kilful | in little pieces of 


mechaniſm, 


ratagems 
of court adu- 
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' mechaniſm, and particularly in the art of 
making locks and keys: For this purpoſe he 


ſent for two German lockſmiths, the moſt 


celebrated ones in Europe. Every morning 


our comptroller was a docile pupil under his 
two German lockſmiths, and became fo ex- 
pert in the art of lock and key making, that 


he was capable of giving his majeſty new 


leſſons, and gaining the admiration of the 


court while he remained in office. It 


1s not probable that the locks and Keys of an 


en-miniſter would have been at all attended 


th - 


ANOTHER auecdote of a congenial caſt, is 


the following. It is the molt ſingular courtly 


and paraſitical ſervility which the baſeſt 


detainer of a great man ever arrived at. The 


miniſter Machault had loſt a little female 


grey-hound, which was a great favourite. 


Bouret, who poſſeſſed the ſpirit of intrigue in 


the ſupremeſt degree, and who had long fighed 


to 


THE COURT: 


to be noticed by the miniſter, conſidered this 


_ as the moſt favourable opportunity, and with 


an ingenuity, as remarkable as the littleneſs 


of mind that could have invented it, put the 


following ſcheme in execution. He had 


every reſearch poſſible made to find out a 
. ſimilar one; he finds one; takes it home; 


and dreſſes a puppet with a black robe, like 


that which the comptroller general, as 


keeper of the ſeals always wore. He trains 
up the little grey-hound to careſs this 
wooden comptroller, and never to eat till it 


had firſt paid a mark of obedience to it. 


When he thought it was ſufficiently uſed to 


fatter the repreſentative of the miniſter, he | 
leads it to M. de Machault's houſe, and as 


the grey-hound ſaw the comptroller, he ran 


to him, leaped on his neck, and licked 


his face, ſo that the miniſter believed it was 


the favourite little creature he had loſt. It 
is very unneceſſary to add, that a man capa- 
ble of paying ſuch an unremitting attention 
| N 1 1 
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ruf Count: 


to a dog, was well adapted to ingratiate hitiiz 


felf by every ſpecies of baſe ſervility, in the 
good graces of a miniſter. This gentleman . 


did ſomething ſimiliar; though not ſo wiſe, 
ſeveral years afterwards. It would be tedi- 


ous to enter into a detail of his manœuvres to 


_ captivate the kindneſs of the marchioneſs 
of Pompadour and the monarch. This real 


courtier gained and ſpent millions. The 


king having found a ſpot in the wood of 
Sennar, adapted for a hunting rendezvous, 


the artful courtier bought the land, erected 


an admirable lodge, known long after under 


the name of the king's lodge, and ſacrificed, 
it is ſaid, his fortune for the honour of re- 
ceiving his majeſty, and to ſee him eat a 
peach. What is ſtill more curious, at the 


very moment he was enjoying the honour of 


the king's preſence, his creditors were 
ſeiſing on his furniture at Paris. This lodge 


by its magnificence and taſte, coſt a million 


of livres. When the king firſt ſaw it, with 


a pleaſing 


THE COURT. 


a pleaſing aſtoniſhment, a courtier obſerved, 
that his majeſty ſhould have a ſimilar one. 
I am not rich enough, was: the royal an 


ſwer. 


Amon the many Salo conteſts which A fingur | 
| | diſturbance 


have ariſen between the courtiers, for the cent by 


moſt frivolous etiquettes, the following one 1s e 
remarkable. | 

At the marriage of the late queen of 
France with Louis XVI. then dauphin, a 
diſpute which put all the court in a flame, 


took place in conſequence of a minuet. The 


king, partial to the houſe, of Lorraine, de- 


eided that a lady of that family ſhould dance 
immediately after the princeſſes of the blood. 
This deciſion alarmed the dutes. They di- 
rectly held a conſultation at M. de Broglio's, 
count and biſhop, as one of the moſt ancient 
peers then at Paris. In ſpite. of the horror 
which the church aſl feel on the ſubje@ of 
dancing, they diſcuſſed, digeſted, and com- 
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poſed a a bit, Ach the n Was o 
preſent to his majeſty, with the greateſt 
ſolemnity. Moſt of the nobility had alſo 
fi gned this curious remonſtrance on the ſub- 
ject of a minuet, to give it the more authority. - 
The houſe of Lorraine, on their fide, pre- 
tended to a right to this prerogative, in con- 
ſequence of others it had . from time 
immemorial. 5 
- The king replied to the dance of 
| the dukes, by a letter remarkable for 
its barbarous French, humiliating ties, 


and unkingly diction. 
A ſingular The letter is given as a curious ſpecimen 


frivolous and 


ltr of” of bad compoſition, and fin gular ! in 
the letter of a monarch. : 

The ambaſſador of the emperor and em- 
preſs queen, in an audience which he had 
of me, has aſked me from his maſter (and I 
am obliged to give credit to what he ſays) 5 
that I would be pleaſed to give ſome mark of 
diſtinftion to Madame de Lorraine, at the 
2 mo 


ed 
1 
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geen marriage of my grandſon with the 
arch-dutcheſs Antoinette, The dance at 
the ball being the only thing which is of no 
material conſequence, ſince the choice of 
the dancers, both men and women, only 
depends on my will, without any diſtinction 
an places, ranks, or dignities, except the 
princes and princeſſes of my blood, who can- 
not be compared or placed in the rank with 
any other Frenchman, and not chuſing be- 
ſides to innovate in any thing uſual at my 
court, I believe that the great (les grands) 
and the nobility of my kingdom, in virtue of 
ſubmiſſion, attachment, and even friendſhip 
which they have ever ſhewn to me and my 
predeceſſors will never do any thing which s 


can diſpleaſe me, and above all in this pre- 
ſent circumſtance, where I deſire to ſhew to 
the empreſs my gratitude of the preſent the 
has made, which I hope, as well as you, 
will make the e happineſs of the rel . my 
a; 


M „„ : "Thin | 
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This embarraſſed letter, it is curious to 
obſer ve, conſiſts nearly of a /imgle period! i 
4s probably his majeſty was its author; he has 


no claims to the honour of being A fine writer, 
nor a friend to an aſthmatic reader. | 
The matter did not here terminate. A 
great number of ladies invited on the occaſion 


were abſent from the ceremony. The dukes 
held aftemblies on this fatal ninuet. It Was 
under their patronage that a work Which diſ- 
plays uncommon erudition and taſte was 
publiſhed. It is entitled, © An Eſſay on the 
Rank and Honours of the Court.” This was 
anſwered by the Abbe Georget, in a volu- 
minous work, which diſplayed ſtill more 
1 diver than the former. 
„ Refietions What a concatenation of frivolity dons all 
minuet, this exhibit ! The king ſuffers a pretty girl 
to dance a minuet, and behold the nobility of 


France are aſſembled, draw up remon- 


ſtrances, and their ladies banyh themſelves 


from court. The king writ es 2 miſerable 


letter, 
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han and two learns ſcholars produce two 
CUrious works---and all this for a mimuet / 


character of 
the courtiers 


VoLTAIRE has perfectly characteriſed theſe Volaire's 
courtiers by two admirable verſes, who 
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Such were the timid, vile, and ſervile 
eourtiers. Diſguſted and contemned at the 
court, they crawled in all the dirty and cor- 
rupt paths of intrigue; but haughty, vain, 
and inſolent at Paris, they inſulted the nation- 
by an oftentatious magnificence, and a con- 
tinued uſurpation of the juſt rights of os 
fellow citizens. t 0: Dine 


— 


| Latterly when their poverty was e greater" The ca 
than their pride, they condeſcended to inter isnople 
marry with families who, without ang EY 

ta boaſt of the honours of nobility, had ac» 
quired the immenſe fortunes of commercial: 


M 2 ſpeculation, 
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ſpeculation. The nobles wanted the money 
Which the financiers had accumulated, and | 


the financiers wanted the honours of the 


nobles. The financier can only be regarded 
asa robber of magnitude, and the noble was 
the receiver of the {ſtolen goods. When 
theſe lords married into obſcure but rich 
families, they uſed to call this act, raking 


dung to fatten their lates. They too often 


latterly really diſhonoured themſelves by 
ſhameful marriages. Many of the nobility 


were united to proſtitutes, and opera dancers. 


It is very probable that this became a 


| faſhion in conſequence of the example of 


Louis XV. who placed almoſt on his throne, 
a woman, who had been, at an early age, 


proſtituted to the embraces of the loweſt 
dlaſſes; but ſelected by the debauched taſte 
of this monarch, he exhibited himſelf and her 


as a ſpectacle to all Europe; and paved the 
way to that execration which every honeſt 


* 8 at the view of a diſſolute, ener- 


vated, 
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| vated, and deſpotic prince. But the ſun 

ſhine in which this herd of ſplendid ſlaves 

baſked and wantoned, has paſt——The d4 
| lived, 


Regung of the [weeping whirlwind's ſway, © 
That huſh'd in —_ _— os his evening prey. 
GRAv. 


Tx following anecdote will amuſe the anne de. 
. : . . : gy fai iti 
poetical reader, and convince him of what, of , 


' written - 


perhaps he is ready to acknowledge, that a ae. | 
vile flatterer at court is an unfair critic of 


| thoſe verſes which are not adapted to give 


pleaſure to his patron or patroneſs. 

| The Ducheſs of hee, being pregnant, 

to be nearer the queen, in order to pay her 

utmoſt attention to her royal friend, in the 
ſummer of 1781, had begged of Madame 

de Bouflers, to permit her to rent her houſe, 

at Auteil, celebrated for its gardens laid out 

in the Engliſh taſte, This lady extremely 

attached to this little place, which had long 

„„ M _ ( 
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formed her ent employment, and not 
being defirous, however, of diſobliging the 


powerful Dutcheſs, anſwered her demand, 
by the following verſes. : | Tones 


Tout ce que vous voyez, conſpire 3 a vos deſirs, 

Vos jours toujours ſereins coulent dans les plaiſirs, 

L'empire en eſt pour vous Pinepuiſible ſource; 

Ou fi quelque chagrin en interrompt la courſe, 

Le courtiſan, ſoigneux a les entretenir, 

S'empreſſe a I'cfacer de. votre ſouvenir, 

Moi je ſuis ſeule 1 ici, quelqu' ennui qui n me preſſe, 

Je n'en vois dans mon ſort aucun qui s 'intereſſe; 

Et n'ai pour tout plaiſir, Madame, que ces fleurs, 

Dont le parfum ex quis vient charmer mes dquleurs, 


All that you ſee conſpire to your deſires, 
Vour lite ſerenely flows amid the pleaſures, 
The empire is to you th' eternal ſource; 
Or if ſome little care arreſts its courſe 2 
The courtier, watchful ſtill to guard a, 2 20 
Haſtens to blot it from your memory. 
Here I alone, though many a care perplex, 
See none who feel an intereſt for me, 
And find no other pleaſure than theſe flowers, 
Whoſe. exquiſite perfume « can charm my grief. 


4 - % 


The Dutcheſs of 88 having 8 


theſe verſes as an obliging turn Madame 
de Bouflcrs 


z2HEr- Coat. 
de Bouflers had taken to refuſe her; the adu» 
lators of this royal favourite, found them ex- 
tremely bad, and imagined that in this 
manner they might gratify their patroneſs. 
Thhe criticiſms of theſe ſatellites of this court 
planet, were conveyed to Madame Bou- 
flers—I am forry, rephied the ingenious lady, 
for poor Racine; for they are his. And in 
fact theſe beautiful verſes are to be found in 
the . n Scene FS 1 


IN 1782, the moft intereſting object which = 
preſents iſelf, is the bankruptcy of the Prince n. 
de Guemence, the great Chamberlain af 
France, and the Princeſs, the Governante 
of the royal family, Often talked of, it 
found no believers, till the magnificent ruin 
appeared. They were continually making 
new loans, and as the confidence of the 
lenders did not fail, they were enabled, for a 
conſiderable time, to pay their arrears, but 


at the ſame time, enormouſſy fwelled the 
"Fo mas 
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mals of their debts. The public awakened 
from its deluſion, no more lenders appeared; 
and a bankruptcy was announced, amounting 


to the amazing ſum of twenty-five to thirty 5 
millions] This magnificent lord ſuddenly 


diſappeared, and a general deſolation took 


place at Paris; ſuch was the number of his 
br, and ſuch the exceſs of the failure. 


The houſe of the Rohans, of whom the 


* was the head, were diſtracted, and 


the Prince of Soubiſe, ſince the fatal 1 


nounce, neither eat nor ſlept. The ſteward 
of the prince was arreſted, with ſeveral other 


officers and brokers employed by him. A 
decree of the king's council was paſſed, to 
ſeize every thing belonging to the eſtate. 
The life annuities which the bankrupt Prince 


had granted, amounted to above two millions 


of livres. In this ſum are included a con- 


ſiderable number of penſions made to mu- 


ſicians, ſingers, opera dancers; for this mag- 


nificent lord had a concert, a theatre, and 


| every 
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| every © other appendage of extrava gant © ca- 

price, which might haſten his ruin. 

On examination, his lady the princeſs was 
found to have equally participated in the 
bankruptcy of her huſband, and had at leaſt 

_ equalled him in every ſpecies of luxurious 

expence. She indeed, not only received the 
wages for her attendants and equipages, but 
dhe expended them on her own private plea- | 

ſures, and granted them life annuities in 
their place. She now received her diſ- 
miſſion from court, and the prince retired to 

Navarre, was there retained by the order of 
his majeſty. 

If the houſe of Rohan felt through all its a 


exults in the 
branches, diſhonour and diſtraction, on this n bak. 


fatal occafion, there was one at leaſt woo 

appeared to glory in it. The great almoner, 
brother to the Prince de Guemenè, conſidered 

| this extraordinary bankruptcy as an honour- 

ble diſtinction for his houſe. He faid, har 

ry war only one king or one Rohan who 
| could 
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could make an equal bankruptcy. And indeed 
it was obſerved at the time, that the kings 
of Sardinia, Sweden, Denmark, Poland, and 
Naples, could not e imitate the Prince 
de Guemene, | 5 . 
The ; infamous conſolation of the great 
almoner Was properly anſwered by the Mare- 
chale de Luxembourg. When ſhe was 
told by a courtier that the failure of the 
Prince de Guemens, was the bankrupcy of a 
ſeverergn ; the anſwered; yes, but it is to be 
hoped it will be the laſt act of ſovereignty 
made by the houſe of Rohan. All the 
higher nobility indeed were not diſpleaſed at 


this event, ſo humiliating to the Rohans, | 
- whole pretenſions and powers had long been 
the object of court hatred and envy. 

Several of this illuſtrious family, attempted 
to fave the diſhonour of their family, by re- 
tirement. The Princeſs of Marſan, it was faid 
in the height pf court favour, withdrew into 

the 11 rkſorac ſolitude of a dome and gave up 


her 
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her revenues to maintain the honour of her 
houſe, if it were poſſible. But every day ex- 
poſed ſome new infam y of the Prince. Since 
the war he had employed agents at Breſt, 
and in almoſt all the ports, to ſeduce the poor 
ſailors, and other ſea- faring perſons, who 9 
returning home either with prizes, or other — 
profits, Were deceived by an appearance of | 1 
placing their little fortune to ſingular advan- 

tage. It was thus he ſeized on an immenſe | 
h property, t. to ſerve him to pay his penſions to 
opera dancers. © Such, however, was the 
violent clamour among this honeſt and rough 

claſs, that the king thought proper to appeaſe 

them, by an immediate diſtribution of 


money. 
On this occaſion Mademoiſzlle Gus Curious let 
a- 
that refined courtezan, alike capable of every Sante 
| | 3 the Prince 
extravagance of debauchery, and grandeur de Gueme- | 
nee on his 
of ſoul, as the anecdotes relative to her ſuf- 3 : 


ficiently prove, wrote the following letter, 


which throws over the voluptuouſneſs of a 
| - —_ 
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. a veil of a delicate texture. It 
renders engaging what ſhould excite our ab- 
horrence, and ſoftens vice of half its repul- 
fion, by taking away all its groſſneſs. It is 
written with art and elegance. ; 

Letter from Mademoiſelle Guimard, and 
other dancers 2 the opera to the — of 5 

Soubiſe. „„ 
| My Lonp, 

h Accuſtomed, I and my companions, to 
_ poſſeſs you amidſts us, every evening in the 
Lyrical Theatre, we have obſerved with re- 
gret of the bittereſt nature, that you have 
ſevered yourſelf not only from the pleaſure of 
the repreſentation, but that not. one of us, 
had been ſummoned to thoſe delicious petit- 
 ſoupers, where frequently we have alternately 
had the happineſs of pleaſing and amuſing 
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you. Fame has too well informed us of the 
cauſe of your ſolitude. Hitherto we have | 
been fearful to trouble you; compelling our 
ſenſibility to yield to our reſpect, we had not 


3 yet 


9 
$7 


THE COURT. 


yet dared to break the ſilence, without the 
preſſing motive to o which our delicacy can no 


longer reſiſt. 


We had 8 flattered ourſelves, my 
Lord, that the bankruptcy (for we muſt em- 


ploy this term with which all the polite cir- 
cles, gazettes, France and all Europe reſound) 
that the bankruptcy of the prince de Guemenë 


would not be ſo enormous as it was firſt de- 
clared; that the wiſe precautions taken by 15 5 


the king to inſure to the claimants their juſt 


_ proportions; to ſhun the charges and depre- 


dations more dreadful than the failure itſelf, 


would not fruſtrate the general expectation: 


| but the diſorder has no doubt riſen to ſo ex- 


ceſſive an height, that no hope remains. 


We judge of this, by the generous facri tfices 
to which imitating your example, the principal 


heads of your illuſtrious houſe reſign. chem⸗ 


3 ſelves. : 5 
We ſhould conſider ourſelves as guilty of 
atrocious ingratitude, my lord, if we did not 

. 5 alſo, 
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alſo, imitating you in aſſiſting your humanity, 
if we did not bring. to you the penſions 
Which your munificence laviſhed on us. 74 

Apply theſe revenues, my lord, to the re · 

lief of ſo many ſuffering officers, of ſo many 

| poor men of letters, of ſo many unfortunate 
_ domeſtics, whom the prince de Guemenéë, 
drags into the abyſs with himſelf. For us, we 
have other reſources; ; We hall have loſt no- 
my lord, af you will pr eſerve for us 


thing, 
your eſteem; we ſhall even be gainers, if! in 
refuſing at preſent yout favours, | we hall 
compel our detractors to agree, that'we were 
1 not entirely unworthy of them. 
| „ * We are with the moſt profound WY 
| Kc. 
Fre rom the C of Mademoiſelle Guimard, 
Friday, 6 December, 1782. | 
The accounts of the P ince good this. 
There were to pay | 
wi 1,800;000 livres in life 1 
4,050,000 in perpetual annuities: 


There 
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THE COUNT. 


There were only 306,060 livres of real 


income! Madame de Marſan, and the 
Cardinal de Rohan took on themſelves to pay 
che ſmall d:bts, which otherwiſe would have 


ruined about one WOT five hundred | 


families ! 
On this occaſion Louis XVI. 1 with 


15 eat firmneſs. After ſeveral unſucceſsful 
: applications, the prince de Soubiſe was the 
| bearer of a letter from his relation the prinet 
de Guemenẽé to the king, but his majeſty 


threw it unopened into the fire, in adding, 
I will hear no more; tell him that he muſt 


not flatter himſelf ever to appear before me 


till e are paid. 


TRE "wx Manuel in bis Hiſtory of the Po- Aneedete ot 
Widows 
whoſe huſ. 
tands were 
alive. 


lice of Paris, has given an anecdote reſpecting 
the duke of Chartres (Egalité) that is by no 

means improbable. He notices a claſs of 
women who in the public places of amuſe- 


ment, take pleaſure in pointing at the widows 
FEE whole | 


CE 


1 cedence of thoſe Penelopes 
the next box at the playhouſe, whoſe. dia- 
mondas are ſo brilliant and ſo thickſet?. .Cries 
the virtuous daughter of Penthievre. Don't 
you know her, anſwers the lady ſhe ſpoke 
to- She 7 is your buſbond' s Rept miſtreſs ! | He 
tells us alſo that the late prince de Conti, 


THE COURT. 


whoſe huſbands are yet alive, and. claim. pre- 
Who is ſhe in 


9 


Who, like ſo many other courtiers, fell, a 
martyr to | debauchery, gave to an opera girl 
. one day a coach and three hundred louis, 
which ſhe immediately ſpent with one of his 
own muſicians! Of another this prince ſaid, 
A haye taken her, I cannot tell why; Lkeep 
her, I cannot tell wherefore, and ;ſhe has 
already coſt me above one thouſand louis, for 
Which I can give no reaſon.” And. yet, 
compared with ſome of his companions, 
the prince does not appear by any means. 


an. | 


2 w St 


Tux mill itary 5 of the ns of Saint 


Louis had been inſtituted by Louis XIV. as 
N 5 an 


an honourable recompenee for thoſe who had The gu. 


afterwards degenerated into a mark of honour lic. 
for every officer who had ſerved for the ſpace 
of twenty years. In thus multiplying the 
bearers of this croſs, it's value became every | 
day leſs and leſs, at length the court degraded | Z | 
it till it became contemptible. -It was now | 
the badge of infamy, the ſpurious ho- 
nour of a Paraſite, a Pandar, or any other 
vermin of the court. It was often obtained 
f by perſons who long confmed for their ill 


TAE COURT, ay. 


tary Creſs of 


diſtinguiſhed themſelves in war, and had now 1 
the Cheva= . 


io 
42 
3 
"= 
# 
:© 
by . 

S 


conduct in priſon, thought proper to get 


themſelves decorated by this military mark 
of honour. M. de Sauvigny, becauſe he 
wrote an indifferent poem for the count 
Artois, received this croſs; and as he was 
known not to be the braveſt man in the 
world, it afforded ſome entertainment, to ſee 
him wear this ornament, ian bears for its 
motto, 


V.irtutis bellies 8 
The prize of military virtue. 
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The French | In” was the boaſt of the French nden 


under the 


onen, that by the virtue of their Salic law, they 


af Women 
were not governed by a woman. It is cer- 
tain however, that nothing is leſs true; for 
it was ever a miſtreſs of the king, or the 


miniſter, (though lately a queen,) Who di- 


rected the affairs of government. Neither of 


the three laſt monarchs of France, were 


abſolute at Ze Tie woe nter 
every department of government. They 


appointed miniſters, generals, biſhops, &c. 


Mademoiſelle Arnoulx, connected with the 
Biſhop of Orleans, had under her d 113 


* 


the Feuille des Bengſirer; and not only ap- 


pointed her creatures to, or ſold the vacant 


benefices, but mort than once directed her 


preſentations by a whim. | It was thus, abs 


Singular 


* api The gave the biſhopric of Grafſe to an abbe, 


if creatine. Heoguſe He. was remarkable for a meagre and 


Biſk Ups « and 


DAcers. 
| Tank countenance. Kerfaint, lately guillo- 


tined, Was appointed to the command of the 
Tphigenta, a frigate, becauſe he was a great 
| admirer 
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ſhe performed the principal character! 
The women mdecd. greatly. contributed ta The fee 


ex greatly 
contribute to 


propagate the dogmas of the r evalution.- - It de Revelus 


tion. 


bas been obſerved, that the chriſtian religion 6. 


was in its infant ſtate, cheriſhed and pre- 


tected by the female ſex. Whatever. is ad- 


fection, and engag-s by its novelty, is con- 


genial to the lively ſenſibility of the feminine 
mind. The beautiful proſpedis, opened by: 
the modern Philoſophers, enchanted their 
| imagination. But another cauſe occurred, 
Which made the /emale. part of the nations. 
the votariſts of the philoſophers. All. the: 


women, of the ſecond order, and the weal khy- 


Bourgeoiſos, could not patiently ſuffer that: 
immenſe diſtance which the Ladies of Tanks: 
| and the whole nobility, had formed between 
them, They delighted in a Revelurien which 
ſhould place them on à level with thels. 
higher orders; and they have S pee 88 


N3 muck 
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much as they could, with the n 
part of the nation. A French writer in 1782, 
ſays, „ Vou cannot think with what an 
energy the fair ſex act, and what an aſcen- 


Tam of opinion, that the nobility take too 


with too much contempt the Plebeians. 
The laws: are only made ſtrict againſt theſe 


intrepidity Which he never poſſeſſed. The ; 


ſo black at the court of France, but means 
were ready to render him as white as ſnow. 
But were there ſpots of ſo dark a nature, that 
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dancy they have on the other, in this country. 
much advantage over them, and they treat 
latter; whoever is a lord, or protected 30 a 


lord, openly dares to brave them.“ 
Louis XVI. deſpotic as was the-monarchy 


of France, could not have dared to punath a: 


numerous colleagues of the miniſter, would | 


Rave cried out ſacrilege. No man was ever 


no art could efface them, a ducal cloak 
covered all; and the Sondigßn * 
* 8 | ts 4 5 | the 
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the moſt infamous, was an order to retire to 
his magnificent villa! There was an invin- 
f. ble chain running through all the branches 


of the adminiſtration; a link could not be 
broken without the moſt. imminent peril. 


Often muſt the honeſt heart of Louis XVI. 
have groaned, at ſeeing his integrity baffled; 


and often muſt he have been ſenſible, that to 


„ —— 


break this chaimof corruption, required a 
power more than human, nothing leſs than 
a ſupernatural influence. But this will be | 


the ſubject of our next article, 


* \ 4 "Y * 
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or 
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 SUBALTERNS. 


Lou's XVI E ſhall attempt to deſcribe the ſitu- 


deſcribed un : N N « i 
his acceſſion ation of Louis XVI. at the moment 


do the tulene - Foe 
the youthful monarch aſcended the throne. 


Louis XV. dies, a prince of only twenty years 


ſucceeds. At firſt he had no other council, than 
the advice which the late dauphin, his father, 


had left him in his own hand writing. This 


precious gift was not to be opened till the ſon 
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was Stad on the throne. Lovis XVI with 
all imaginable ardour haſtened to open the 
manuſcript, that he might with a religious 


185. 


vener ation, per for mn its contents. He ob- © Singular an- 


" Ecdnte of 


ſerve, that his father. adviſes him to invite 
to court, for his Mentor, M. de Machault, as 


the moſt able perſon to direct his ſteps, when 


the weight of royalty ſhould fall on him, ata 
period, when. the only means to ſupport it 
could yet be a rectitude of intention, and a 


deſire of benevolence. F aithful to the wiſhes 


of his father the youthful Louis, immediately 4 


takes a pen, and writes the following letter to 


M. de . 


| Cho 7. I 1th hoes 1774. 


<« In the juſt grief ieh overwhelms me, 


and which participate with all the kingdom, 8 


1 have great duties to fulfil; I am king, and 


this name includes all my obligations. But 1 
have only twenty years, and I have not 


d- acquired all the knowledge neceffary for my h 


Louis XVI. 
Letter to his 
firſt miniſtec 


; - wat, © 
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ſituation; and alſo J muſt not ſee any of the 


miniſters, ſince they have all been with the 
king during his contagious diſtemper. The 
confidence which I repoſe in your probity, 
and your profound knowledge in affairs, in- 


duces me to defire you would afhiſt me with | 


your advice. Come as Joon as vou can 

poffibly, and Done will do me a great plea- 

ſure. | 
Lovis.” 


FN. 5 


M. de Machault merited in every reſpect 
the confidence of the young monarch. He 


had long been the miniſter of finances and of 7 


law under Louis XV. It appears that he 


had been diſmiſſed from his employments i in 
the reign of the preceding monarch, becauſe 


he was deſirous of obliging the clergy, (that 
numerous and untaxed body in the ſtate) to 
pay the taxes like other citizens. Louis XV. 


had ſupported him for ſome time againſt his 


enemies, but the eccleſiaſtical cabal repeated 
their 
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| elt efforts, and Louis XV. yielded®; Sc 
his diſmiſſion M. de Machault lived on his 
eſtate in the deepeſt retirement, eſteemed by 6 
every honeſt man, and hated by the clergy. 
There now remained nothing wanting but 
the direction of the letter, to ſend it to M. 
Machault; but whether it was a natural 


timidity, or a deſire of confirming the good- 


neſs of his choice, Louis XVI. went to his 
aunt Mademoiſelle Adelaide; communicates 


to her the intentions of his father, and ſhews. 
the letter he had in conſequence written; but 


not addreſſed. The princeſs approves his 
2 en and even deſires her CY vs 


vr 


2 This appears by an exirath from a letter, written by 
Louis XV, to his favourite daughter the dutcheſs of 
Parma. Ir is preſerved by the author of the private Liſe 


of Louis XV. The king wrote, They have Ae; 
fo much that they have forced me to difmiſs Machault, 
the man of my heart; I ſhall never forgive myſelf' 


This trait admirably depicts the character of Louis XV. 
It ſhews his diſhonnurable love of eaſe ; a deſire of acting 


tightly; a diſcernment to perceive what was right, and a 


bled which rendered all his deſires * 
ſend 


Pg 
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ſend off a courier immediately with the letter. 
The king unfortunately keeps it back ſeveral 
| hours. Mademoiſelle Adelaide, as moſt 
ladies would naturally do, informs her female. 
ſuite of the choice of the prime miniſter. 
The gens darts like lightning, and the: 
alarm is ſpread among the courtiers. Every 
one among this ſycophantic ſwarm, dreaded 
the integrity, and the auſtere virtues of the 
miniſter now to be called as the pilot of the 
realm. Soon intrigue is put in motion, and 
corruption follows; one hundred thouſand. 
crowns are offered to a lady (who was well 
known to have a great influence over the 
mind of the princeſs,) if the was to be ſuc- 
ceſsful in changing the choice in favour of 
M. Maurepas. This gentleman had been 
miniſter at the juvenile age of fifteen, and | 
had been diſmiſſed at thirty. He poſſeſſed 
a fund of intrigue and good nature although : 
nov advanced in life, he was known for 
: having lived a life of ation, and to be of 
a temper 
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a temper pliant to all, While he A RR. 


office. M. de Maurepas, in a word, was the 


perſon adapted to the views of theſe courtiers, 


| deſirous of- prolonging the - abuſes of the 


late reign. The hundred thouſand crowns 
tempted the lady of honour, and: ſheadroitly | 
inſinuated to the princeſs, that the choice of 


M. de Machault would not fail of offending 
the clergy, that in conſequence the com- 


mencement of the new. reign would be 


ſtormy; in ſhort, -ſhe contrived to alarm 
Mademoiſelle Adelaide; this princeſs haſtens 


to diſcloſe her anxiety to the king, and the 


unfortunate Louis XVI. naturally timid, 
and now dreading the conſequences of this 


his firſt act of! -oyalty, he finiſhed by diredting 


the fame letter to the count de-Maurepas! 7D 


It was thus, that in his firſt ſtep towards 
the throne, he fell into a net; and this firſt _ 
error was the fertile ſource of a thouſand 
others. The old Maurepas, on the brink of 
his tomb, immediately thought it neceſſary 


to 
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to ſecure Birne who, in extolling | him every 
where, concurred in maintaining him in the 
place of great viſier. To augment their 
number, he bought them in all modes. To 
ſome he gave penſions; for others, he made 
new offices; and by theſe means haſtened the 
ruin and deficit of the finances: What, in- 
deed, had this nobleman done to be raiſed to 
the important poſt of prime miniſter? He 
poſſeſſed great gaiety; wrote epigrams ; was'a 
lover of every kind of frivolity and diſſipa- 
tion; and no man loſt by being his friend. 


He was an accompliſhed gentleman, but an 
unſkilful miniſter. Such a premier, ther e- 
fore, could not but be grateful to the diſſolute 
courtiers of Verſailles. Such fatal conſe- 
quences never aroſe from nne the ad- 
dreß of a lette. 
karr | Maurepas, Sk called tohis aid M. Turgot, 
as miniſter of finances. This latter, ſome ſay, 
brought with him narrow views and miſera- 
ble reforms, but his probity is acknowledged by 
| 3 all 
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all parties. Turgot was, as We have men- 


tioned, of the ſect of the Economiſts. . The 


| : following anecdote concerning his elevation 


191 


is extremely curious. When he was elected in-⸗ 


to office, the choice was by no means agreea- 


ble to thoſe Economiſts themſelves, who were 
admitted into the eleuſynian myſteries of the 
ſociety. This naturally excited great ſur- 


priſe When they were aſked, how it hap- 
pened that they were not charmed with the 


promotion of one of their members to the 


they replied, Turgot is an honeſt man; he 


will yet maintain the edifice,. for ſome time, 
by continued little props; and ſuch. a man 
we do not want—Who would you. have in curios | 


anecdete of 


place of comptroller general? Becauſe, 


his place? was aſked. Calonne they an- e 


ſwered—Calonne! what Caloune, the greateſt 
of diſſipators?— Ves, Calonne (the Econo - 


miſts always anſwered) he will finiſh to diſ- 
ſipate all the finances; he in a ſhort time 


will 
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will haſten the fall of the edifice, and | we | 


then ſhall form a new one! 


At firſt the election of Turgot 5 a 


national enthuſiaſm. . It appeared as if the 


Saturnian age was returning. Yet under this 
philoſopher the nation was not ſo happy as 


was expected. The government corrected 
many of the proprieties (all excluſive rights) 


and one part of the nation was cruſhed to 
relieve the other. Liberty was the word of 


the Economiſts, at the ſame moment, (ſaid 
ſome, ) that the moſt arbitrary power was 
exerted againſt the preſcribed pak. This 
conduct was glaringly contradictory. Turgot 
anſwered one, who made this obſer vation 


© that liberty which 1 would eſtabliſh.” 


The right of contradicting me, is part of 
Among the reforms, or rather the liberty 
which Turgot was deſirous of inſtituting, a 
pleaſant circumſtance took place in conſe 
quence of the edict which ſuppreſſed all COY - 


4 and allowed every man to take up 
What 
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what Preseffen * choſe. 4 perſon who had anectore 4 


no profeſſion at all, and was 1n great want of 
one, invented a new mode of livelihood, by 
Aying maſſes. | He uſed to enter ſeveral 
churches every day, and get his half- crown. 
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one who 
takes up the 


trade of a 


Prieſt. 


He was at length diſcovered, and taken up. 


Interrogated on the reaſon of his ſacrilegious 


occupation, he drew out of his pocket, his 


majeſty's edi, which ſuppreſſed all corpora- 
| tions, and ſaid, © It is in virtue of this liberty 


granted to every one, to take up what trade 


he chuſes, that I have made myſelf a prieſt. . 


I know no profeſſion ; I muſt live, and I find 


1 can do the duty of the ' maſs extremely 
well. You may aſk thoſe who have been 


5 preſent at hundreds of mine.“ 


The parliament of Paris oppoſed with 


their remonſtrances the innovations of Tur-, 


got. The court confeſſed that they had 


been miſtaken, the enlightened Turgot was 


diſmiſſed, and things were reinſtated on 
their old footing. It muſt be acknowledged, 
8 that 
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that ſuch a diverſity of Sr ſhortis rapidly fol- 
lowing each other, could not but juſtly | 


irritate the nation; whom, like an unhappy 


2 convict, every quack was allowed to try his 
| | experiments on. : | 


Of the Mi- The next ſtate quack was N 1 who 


nilter N eck- 


was likewiſe introduced by Maur epas. 
: | — } } Necker had originally been a banker, and 
had enriched himſelf, by the uſual means of 
ſpeculation, and intrigue, and it is ſaid, that 
| his connexion with the infamous abbe Ter- 
ra: (who conſidered the people as ſo many 
beaſts of burthen) did more credit to his 


political views, than to that affectation of 


public good which he afterwards profeſſed. ” 

We ſhall not decide on | his character. He 5 
certainly promiſed miracles; but it is NOW ea 
late age to perform them. He alſo amuſed. 
the nation with ſeveral publications. Vol- 
taire did not think highly of the books of our 
financier, as appears by the following anec- 
dote. When a work of Necker's was ſent 
* | to 
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Af 


to this wit for his opinion, he wrote for an- 


ſwer, „ do not know of any writings of 


M. Necker which are better than his bills of 


exchange.” Necker at length became 


comptroller ceneral, and, it is faid, that 
when he was once firmly fixed in this place, 


his views were by no means conſonant with 


thoſe of his patron Maurepas, and his ma- 


jeſty. He enjoyed, however, the confidence 


of the nation; the bankers and the pro- 


teſtants were particularly devoted to him; 


for he was a banker and a proteſtant. The 


proteſtant expected to receive under his ad- 
miniſtration, the rights of a citizen, and the 
banker to participate in ſome profitable 


loan. 


- him) was the Compte rendu, or the balance 
of France. It had hardly been publiſhed a few 
hours when twelve thouſand copies were fold. 


The Royale and moſt other printing offices, 


. could 


The great we publiſhed 3 in tal name (for 
d' Alembert and others it is believed, aſſiſted 
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could not ſatisfy the eager demands of the 
public. It was an extraordinary novelty for 


the French vation, who had not been ac- 
cuſtomed to ſee their miniſters of finance 


condeſcend to offer them a ſtate of it's ſitua- 


tion, and place under their own eyes their 
preſent a +4 paſſed accounts. It was a 
dangerous, experiment. . . The enthuſiaſm 


| ſpread through all claſſes, and every F rench- 


man marvelled and exulted. 


It was too capital a production to eſcape 


critical ſarcaſm. The count de Lauragais, | 


famous for his bon mots, made the following 
pun; he ſaid it was not un Compte rendu, but 
un Conte blew. It happened to be ſewed un- 
luckily in blue covers. The following hu- 


morous advertiſement deſcribes it not amiſs. 


It is proper to obſerve, that the authors are. 


ſaid to have been d' Alembert, de la Harpe, 
two Abbes, a Clerk, and M. Necker. « The 


Balance of F rance, a Romance, in quarto, | 


| imitated from the Iriſh account by Law. 


Tranſluted 
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| Tranſlated by a ſociety of men of letters, 
and preceded by an epiſtle, dedicated to the 
king, by M. Necker; with the approba- 


tion of the anti-turgotiſts; anti-economiſts; 
exchange ſpeculators of France and Europe, 


as well as of all ſtock- jobbers.“ 


We do not pretend from ourſelves to 


decide on the character and views of N ecker. 
By what can be gathered from various quar- 


ters, i it would appear, that he had ans fatiable 


ambition; and as was ſaid at the time of his 
recall, that he ſeemed to aſpire to the throne 
itſelf, and become Ne ecker J. It would alſo 


— — 


appear that the evils of France are to be at- 
tributed to him. He attempted to regenerate 


(days the author of the Lettres Hiſtoriques) à 
great nation; he has bewildered it, he has loſt 


it, and he at length finiſhes by loſing himſelf. 


He may, therefore, be compared to that 


madman Eroſtratus, who burnt the Epheſian 


temple, that his name might be preſerved. 


4 | 3 
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198 MINIS TERS, Ke. 
It is well known that Mrs. Necker was the 
J ſecret ſpring of her huſband” 5 actions. 
en XVI Louis VI. appears to have ſeiſed his 
on Necker. character With quit. diſcrimination. = The : 
following anecdote is given on good au- 
thority. After his majeſty had a long con- 
ference with Necker, he told Maurepas.— 
« T have ſeen your friend, we muſt employ. 
him for the maintenance of credit, but we 8 
muſt bind his hands in other reſpects. He is 
an ambitious, adventurous and daring man. 
It ſeems after what he has inſinuated to me, 5 
that he conſiders himſelf capable of being 
prime miniſter.” Maurepas promiſed to 
keep him merely as director of the finances. 
* Vou will ſee,” continued the king, «that 
he won't reſt there.” 
3 After the firſt diſmiffion of Necker, ſuc- 


miniſter. 
= ceeded Calonne, a man not leſs ambitious, nor 
leſs dangerous; but different in this, that he 
was a poliſhed and abject courtier. It will be 
ſufficient to hn, that he was a favourite 
with 
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with the queen; and that he would refuſe 


no 'prodigality whenever it furthered his 


views. A proper miniſter for the exhauſted 


treaſury of a ruined nation! 


His character is forcibly tepid by an 


anecdote in our article of THE QUEEN. 


199 


Ir is ſuppoſed, that by an article in the Curious | 


anecdote of 


treaty of peace, made with France in 1761, 2 
a miniſters 


by England, the court of France was re- in poems 


and ſweet» 


{trained from increaſing. its navy by building ==: 


new men of war. In conſequence of this 


ſuppoſition, moſt of the French provinces 
made a ſpontaneous gift to his majeſty of a 


man of war. Thus many of the French 
ſhips bear provincial names; ſuch are the 
Languedoc; the Bourgogne ; the Bretagne, 
&c. Theſe preſents were gratefully received 


by that illuſtrious beggar, the monarch of 
France ; who though he might have agreed 


to obtain peace on the humiliating terms of 


not building men of war, had not conſented 
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MINISTERS, Kc. 


to eee thoſe which might be given to bien, 
But it was not the intereſt of the court, that 
theſe patriotic gifts ſhould be too much 


noticed by the nation, nor England. In 


January 176 „ M. Colardeau, had cele- 


brated in a poem, entitled Patriotiſm,” 


the various and honourable gifts, which the 
different bodies of the kingdom had volun+ 


tarily haſtened to offer to his majeſty. This 
poem was not allowed, when firſt written, 


to be printed. Such indeed was the rigour 


of the Police on this head, that the confec- 


tioners, having formed in their ſweetmeats, 


and other ſugared allegories, ſeveral ingeni- 
ous monuments to mark the patriotic fer- 
: your, the officers viſited the ſhops, and pul- 
veriſed theſe ſweet and political morſels. 


At length the enthuſiaſm of the nation Was 
permitted to take its range, and a ſhort 
time afterwards the poem of Colardeau was 


approved by the court; and a conſiderable 


number of patriotic poems, and ſweetmeats 


85 appeared 
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appeared at the ſame time. Such was the 

wavering irreſolution, and the minute pru- 

dence of the court, and the Police! Such 
the patriotiſm and frivolity of the French! 


Arr theſe poems were not ſo excellent as A humour- 
ous political 


| 2 Squib b 
the ſweetmeats. The artiſts in ſugar ſuc- ws ach 


ceeded much better than thoſe in verſe. 
Among the little pieces which inundated 
Paris, on this occaſion, the following hu- 
mourous one by Voltaire, to excite the ſame 
paſſion in, or to ridicule the non-patriotiſm of 
the Clergy has too much merit to be paſſed 


cover in ſilence. It is a pleaſant ſatire. on the 


| eccleſiaſtics, 
Bras de the Gazette * Lanes 20th 
-” Pebruary, 1762. 
«© We lan that our neighbours the 
| French are animated as much as ourſelves, 
by the ſpirit of patriotiſm. Several bodies 
of that kingdom, have ſignalized their zeal 
. 19 
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MINISTERS, . 


for their king and country. They yield even 


the neceſſaries of life to furniſh ſhips, and 


we are given to underſtand that the Monks, 


who alſo ſhould love the king, will, no 


doubt, beſtow their rich ſuperfluities.” : | 
« We are informed that the Benedifines, 


who poſſeſs about nine millions of livres of 


revenue in the kingdom of France, will 


furniſh, at Icaſt, nine ſhips of the firſt rate. 
That the Abbot of Citeaux, a very impor- 
tant perſonage in the ſtate, ſince he poſſeſſes 


without contradiction, the fineſt vineyards of 
Burgundy, and the ampleſt tuns, will aug- 


ment the marine with ſome of his caſks. 


At preſent he is building A palace, which 
will coſt him a million and ſeven hundred 
thouſand livres, and he has already ſpent four 
hundred thouſand livres, in building a chapel 


to the glory of God ; he is now preparing to 


build ſhips for the glory of the king. 


„This cdifying example, we are alſo 


informed, Will be followed by Clairvaux. 


Thou oh 
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Though the vineyards of Clairvaux are not 


ſo conſiderable as thoſe of Citeaux, but as it 


poſſeſſes forty thouſand acres of foreſt, and 


other wood lands, it certainly is very capa- 


ble of building ſeveral good ſhips.” 
This will be followed by the Chartreux, 


Who, indecd, were the firſt to enter into the 
project, becauſe they are very nice in pro- 
viding their tables with the beſt fiſh, and it is 


thereſore, their intereſt to have an open ſea. 


They enjoy three millions of revenue in 


France, all which is ſpent in procuring the 


fineſt turbots and ſoals. It is ſaid that they 


will give out of their three millions, three 


| fine ſhips of the line. 


2 Premontres, and the Carmes, are 
as neceſſary in a ſtate, as the Chartreux, 
and as they are equally rich, they will give 
the ſame quota. The other Monks will bear 
their proportionable ſhares. The French 


are ſo certain of this voluntary oblation from 


all the Monks, that it is evident, they muſt be 
regarded 
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„% MINJSTERS, e. 
regarded as the enemies of their country, if 
they ſhould ſtill continue to riot in their 
uſual luxuries, unmindful of the urgent 
neceſſities of the nation,” 
1 The Jews of Bourdeaux have all joined 
_ their ſubſcriptions ; the Monks, who are 
„ certainly as good as the Jews, will be jea- 
4 lous, no doubt, to maintain the {uperiority 
of the new law over the ancient, 
. 8. As F rance is in great want of 
fathers, the prior of the Celeflins, has pro- 
poſed to all regular abbes, Priors, fab-priore, 
rector, ſuperiors, who will furniſh theſe 
' ſhips, to ſend a vaſt multitude of brave 
' novices to ſerve as midſhipmen, and athletic 
profeſſed monks, to ſerve as ſailors, As theſe : 
ſturdy religioniſts do nothing but live well, 
walk about the ſtreets, and pray, the ſaid 
prior has, in an admirable oration, ſhewn 


that it is acting againſt the ſpirit of cha- 


rity, to paſs their time in ſuch occupa- 
tions, while the ſafety of the kingdom claims 
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the aſſiſtance of their vigorous arms; and he 
has alſo declared, that the ſaving of a king- 
dom 1s as good as the ſaving of fouls.” | 


In September 1763, Bachaumont has the +1. puns. 


ment very 


following article. It has long been the pre- turbulent in 


monſtrances 


vailing mode in literature to turn its en- 
quiries to ſubjects of finance and politics. 
The calamities of the ſtate have given birth 
to vigorous productions, worthy of the faireſt 
days of Athens and of Rome. We fee 
liberty, with a palpitating heart, render up 
its laſt ſighs with the greateſt energy. Every 
day produces powerful remonſtrances, which 
the various parliaments do not ceaſe to make 
in this ſtormy period. The late ones of 
Bourdeaux are not inferior to thoſe of Paris 
; and of Rouen; they become ſtill bolder; and 
one at preſent from Grenoble iS yet more 
energetic and aſtoniſhing. 
We are ſhortly afterwards informed, that 


ſeveral decrees gf the king” s council excited a 
5 general 
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MINISTERS, &. 
general indignation by ſuppreſſing theſe ad- 
mirable compoſitions that glow with all the 
fire of eloquence and freedom. It appears 
that the miniſters, reſolved, for their laſt re- 
ſource, to interdict the parliaments from 
publiſhing theſe beautiful and powerful com- 
poſitions; proper to tranſmit into the hands 
of individuals the ſtrong and generous ſenti- 


ments of true patriots. The plea urged 
Re mon- ; | © 
ſtrances o 


the Pala. Againſt that of Bourdeaux, was  adroitly 


ments for- 


 bidcen to be turned on the objection that . theſe writings 


printed, 


only tended to diſcourage the people. This is 
the only motive alledged for the general pro- | 
kibition that was made to al! the printers in 
France, in this manner to unveil the ſecrets 
of the court and parliaments, without the 


 approbation of his majeſty. 


Aer WHEN, about the year 1763, the French 


Imp: ifon-:d 


fr nucng gOver 3 4 | | 
Uh E nment reſo, cd to people Cayenne, a | 


anatrention 


eder NEW eſtabliſhment in South America, they 


collected for this purpaſs the worſt claſs of 
„ the 
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the populace at Paris, conſiſting of the 
vagabonds of both ſexes, they ſhipped them 


off for this place, Where far the greater part 


periſhed with diſeaſe and poverty, and chiefly 
by the unwholeſome food that the penury of 


government gave to them. Many reſpect- 


able families greatly reduced in their cir- 


cumſtances, agreed to emigrate to this 
country. It was the duty, and, indeed, it 
had been declared to the public, that the 
government was to provide for them till they 
reached this ſettlement. The following 
- anecdote proves not only that the miniſter did 
not perform his duty, but that he exerciſed 
the moſt dreadful deſpotiſm on the occa- 


fon. 


Freron, the celebrated author of L' Annee 


Litteraire, inſerted in his journal, a letter 


addreſſed to the miniſter on the ſubject of a 


family of Alface, who, in their road. to 


Rochefort to reach the thips for Cay enne, 


although under the protection of the miniſter 
j | | 


appointed 
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MINISTERS, &ec⸗ 
appointed to ſupply their wants, were ſtopt 
by the extremeſt miſery; the venerable fa- 
ther died, and the reſt of the family owed 
their exiſtence to the generous aid of an 
honeſt farmer. This act of humanity ren- 


dered public by the means of our journaliſt, 


Was not at all reliſhed at court, where it was 


conſidered as refleting diſhonourably on the 


ſhameful negligence of the miniſter. 

A political crime was in conſequence laid 
to the charge of Freron, only for having : 
mferted the letter in his journal. he duke 
of Choiſeul, at dinner heard this number 


mentioned. Does that raſcal,” he. cries, 


dare to write any thing about Cayenne; 


bring me No. 34.” The paper was handed. 


to the miniſter, who after having read it, 
cried out, + He ſhall fleep to night at Fort 
L' Eveque.” —And an Officer immediately 


was ſent to Freron, to conduct him to this 


priſon . Such was the iniquity of Miniſters, 


and ſuch their dreadful abuſc of power! 
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Tur government, indeed, appear to have The mini- 


ſters perſe 
exerted. an unwearied vigilance, on the va- ie 


Bookſellers, 
rious publications which touched them in 
the remoteſt degree. A declaration of the 
king, made 28th March, 1764, prohibits all 
works on the ſubject of Finance. An autho- 

5 rity ſo great, employed on this occaſion, evis 
dently ſhews, that the government conſidered 
it as dangerous to inform the public con- 
cerning their true ſtate. It certainly proves, f 
that liberty was utterly extinct in France, 
and that the moſt terrible deſpotiſm had 
taken place, ſince it had placed its talons on 
the preſſes of the kingdom, with the mi- 
nuteſt vigilance. It not only ſeized on what 
had been printed, but prohibited what they 
ſhould not write on. The declaration was 
no ſooner made public, than all the minions 
of the Police were Io: at ranſacking the 

| bookſellers ſhaps.. 
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at MINISTERS, See. 
TuERE were not wantin gat this moment, 
men of a daring ſpirit not inattentive to 
| the reigning deſpotiſm, and the miniſterial 
abuſe of power. It is probable that ſome of 
theſe anonymous perſons are now ſeated in 
Bold oppo the Convention. In 1763, ſeveral papers 
e. were found paſted up in various parts of 
Grenoble, the capital of Dauphiny, which 
bore the following addreſs. The remon- 
ſtrances of their Parliament were diſtin- 
guiſhed by their boldneſs.—“ O Francs! O 
L | nation baſe and ſervile! In contemning the 
laws, thy Miniſters raviſh thy wealth to 
form chains for thee. And wilt thou pa- 


—_ | - tiently ſuffer it, unhappy people?” 
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AnorHtn publication was very cloſely 
hunted by the bloodhounds of the Police. 
It was a repreſentation drawn up by the 
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council of St. Domingo, where the Count 
d' Eſtaing, and the Prince of Rohan, had 
exerciſed the moſt cruel deſpotiſm. At the 
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M I NISTE RS, Ke. 
moment the judges were occupied in pre- 
paring their addreſſes, their court was ſur- 
rounded, and twelve of theſe gentlemen 
dragged from the aſſembly into a dungeon. 


This repreſentation - gives a lively picture of 


tyranny exerciſed by both theſe governors. 


Their adminiſtration was dreadful beyond 
conception; every where the rights of 


citizens violated ; juſtice abuſed and denied; 
the military ſupplying the place of the magi- 


ſtrates, and force ſubſtituted for law. As 
ſuch a reclamation rendered the Prince of 


| Rohan, odious to a degree of infamy, when 


1 the publication arrived at Paris, the family 


5 of the Rohans, addreſſed themſelves to the 


miniſter; the work was immediately ſup- 
preſſed by the Police; and in a few days not 
a copy could be procured. It was thus no e 


ty are ſecure 
from ey cry 


ar 


puniſhment could reach the N obility ; A puniſhmeut, 


publication againſt them was ſuppreſſed; and 


a ſuit was loſt by the interference of the 


court. All, indeed, was derived from the 
2 | | Miniſter ; 
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i Miniſter: the was the ern u Nile of 4 


Interefting 


_ anecdotes © 
Miniſterial 
perſecution. 


corruption, Which fed hundreds of inferior 


rivers. 


N. de la Chalotais, was one of the victims 


of that maſculine eloquence, and ardent in- 


dignation which attacked the miniſterial 


abuſe of power. The miniſters impriſoned 
him at Saint Maloes. In 1766, there ap- 
peared, for a little while, and very clan- 
deſtinely, a ſmall work, entitled“ Memoirs 
of M. de la Chalotais, procureur general, au 


Parlement de Bretagne.“ It was written by 


himſelf in his cruel confinement, and diſplays 


his perſecutions with an admirable force. 


He attributes them to M. Calonne, whom 


he paints in the darkeſt. colours. Without 


_ dwelling. on the particulars in this work, 


there is one circumſtance which poſſeſſes 
the ſingular merit of a writer of eloquence, 
deſeribing the moſt diſmal ſituation humanity 


ean well experience. He was refuſed every 


conſolation, 
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conſolation, even of that ſolitary one of 


| books, pens, and ink. We are told, that 
theſe memoirs were written with a pen 


made out of a toothpick; of ink compoſed of 


water, ſoot, vinegar, and ſugar; and on 
paper which had ſerved as wrappers of ſugar 
and chocolate. The author opens his me- 


moirs in theſe words, I am loaded with 


irons; I have invented a method to write 


my memoirs. I abandon them to the diſpo- 
ſition of providence. If they ſhould happen 

to fall into the hands of ſome honeſt citizen, 
I intreat him to preſent them to the king, if 
it is poſſible, and even to render them public 


for my own juſtification, and that of my fon." 


Calonne anſwered this memoir, and the king 
even condeſcended to write his approbation of 


this reply with his own hand. This, no doubt, 
was a great ſatisfaction for Mr. Calonne; 


but the critics and the public were not ſo 


eaſily ſatisfied as his majeſty. In a letter 


which Voltaire wrote to a friend at Paris, 
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he obſerves on the memoirs of Chalotais.— | 
have read the memoirs of the unfortu- 
nate M. de Chalotais. Wretched is he whoſe 
unfeeling ſoul does not tremble with the 
ſhiverings of a fever in reading them. His 
toothpick engraves for immortality.— But, 
alas! the Pariſians are cowardly, they groan, 
they ſup, and forget every thing”.—lIt is not 
thus, however, any longer with the Pariſians; a 
J am afraid that they remember too well. 

A congenial anecdote, is that relative to 
M. Deforges, an author who was more 
ch. celebrated for his misfortunes, than his 
Works. He was at the opera, in the year : 
1749, when the Pretender was arreſted, in 
eonſequence of the treaty made with Eng- 
land. This act of violence appeared to our 
poet as a national diſgrace, and breach of 
honour. He exhaled his poetic indignation 
in a phillipic, which had a great run at that 
| time. It begun thus : 
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Peuple, jadis fi fier, aujourdhui ſi ſervile 


Des princes malheureux vous n' etes plus Vaſyle. | 


Nation] of late ſo bold, ſo ſervile On 
No more the aſylum of unhappy monarchs. 


His ſelf- love could not preſerve the incognito. 


He confided the ſecret: to a friend, who 


- betrayed his confidence. He was imme- 
diately ſeized, and without any further trial, 
conducted to the Mount of St. Michael, 


where he remained above three years in a 


8 Cage, which was not a fiction of fancy, but 


one of the terrible realities of deſpotiſm. - It 


was (for J hope it is no more) a vault or 


| cellar hewed in the rock, of eight feet in its 


ſquare, where the unhappy victim fat, and 


only received the light from the remote cre- 


vices of the ſteps of the church. And this 


dreadful torture was inflicted on a fellow 


creature, becauſe he wrote a few verſes ! 
The abbe of St. Michael ſympathiſed in the 
fate of this unhappy man. After much in- 


terceſſion, he obtained an exchange of im- 


4 4 To” priſonment; 
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216 1 MINISTERS, Ka- 
priſonment; and M. Deforges was tranſ⸗ 
ported from the Cage to the abbey. It was 
with extreme precaution, and with great 
trouble, that the priſoner, ſo long accuſtomed 
to his profound obſcurity, could ſuffer the 

light. At length this unhappy victim of 
miniſterial vengeance, proved to be an in- 
genious, and virtuous character. | He became 
the beloved friend of the family who had re- 
| lieved him by the caſual impulſe of huma- 
nity. Heaven alone has regiſtered the many 
ingenious and worthy 1 men who have found 


a living grave in this Cage / 


Anecdote o In Bachaumont's Memoires Secrets, i 18 the 


One con- 

3 following dreadful anecdote of miniſterial 
C 

years in A 


Jungen of Vengeance, dated 2 5th February, 1781.— 


eight feet 


ſquare, | There was lately in the caſtle of Ham, in 
| Picardy, a man who has been there confined | 
above twenty-ſeven years. He was placed in 

a a dungeon of eight feet {ſquare ; there laid on 
ſtraw, ſarrounded by inſects, reptiles, and 

the moſt loathſome animals, without fire, 


I 2 = without 
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without light, without cloaths, he curſed 


his exiſtence. Two priſoners, having 
learnt the fate of this unhappy perſon, | 


who was known to be a man of quality, 
wrote a pathetic letter to Mr. Necker. The 
next poſt brought an order to releaſe this child 
of misfortune, and to reſtore him to light 
and life. He was conducted to a chamber, 
ſhaved, dreſſed, and his crime was to be in- 
veſtigated. But there is hardly a crime 
which could merit a puniſhment ſo eruel and 


lingering; and above all executed in ſo clan- 


deſtine a manner. The fact appears, after- 


wards, that he was a young officer related to 


the Mazarine family, but who having ex- 
preſſed himſelf freely, at the inconſiderate 
age of twenty-four years, diſappeared ſud- 


denly in the night! and afterwards paſſed | 


twenty-ſeven years in the moſt excruciating 
manner it is poſſible to imagine! 
One more inſtance may be given in the 


following mode in which the government 


paid 
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des of 7 its debts. The Sieur Cleynman 5 5 


one impri- 
ſoned b 

Miniters foreigner, and probably a German) a vene- 
becauſe he | Ns | 95 N . 
duke um rable father of a large family, aged ſixty- 


— three, Was a creditgr of France, to the 
amount of 1 ,800,00 livres, having furniſhed 
proviſions and forages during the war. In 
1768, he came to Paris to ſolicit payment 
for this large ſum. After repeated appli- 
cations and a continued reſidence at Paris, 
till the year 1778, he flattered himſelf that 
the government were preparing to ſatisfy his 
| juſt claims, But on the night of the 13th 
5 April, 1779, the old man was transferred 
to the Baſtile. There he remained for three 


years, without, knowing the occaſion of his 


detention, though it is pretty clear, that the 
miniſter, weary of his repeated ſolicitations, 
reſolved in this manner, to get rid of the 
venerable creditor. | 1 3 
Impriſonment appears to have been hs 
general puniſhment aſſigned by the govern- 
ment. There ſeems to have been no de- 
—- grces 
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grees in the mode ; ; the fatirical ſong was 
treated with the ſame rigour as if the writer 

had been a national creditor ö and the debt 

of a national creditor was treated like a 
ſong. 


Unpzn this head of miniſters ans their An intereg- 
ing ſketch of 


ſubalterns, the F ermiers generaux, offer tothe 


ers Gene. 


. reflecting mind, ſome of the moſt dreadful 


abuſes, which can poſſibly exiſt in any 


government. Theſe men conſiſted of a 
ſociety of wealthy perſons, who farmed the 
produce of the taxes, laid by the king on the 
nation. Whenever the bargain was ſtruck _ ll | 


| with his majeſty, every miniſter received a 
gift, called by the French, an pot de vin; 
which pottle of wine, conſiſted of the value 
of one hundred thouſand liures, The favou- 
rite Sultana procured theſe places for her 


friends, or for thoſe recommended by her 
friends, and as theſe ladies are peculiarly | 
fond of this kind of wine, they drank, with 


great 


MINISTERS, Ke. 
great avidity, repeated portles, To indem- 
nify themſelves for theſe preſents, the Fer- 
miers generaux oppreſſed the people by the 
ſevereſt levies. To fave themſelves from 
their exceſſive tyranny, the people often 
committed fraud, and to hinder them by the 
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moſt terrible vigilance, the Ferme Generale 


were obliged to keep in pay an army of 
clerks, ſubalterns, ſcouts, and ſpies, amount- 
ing to the aſtoniſhing number of eighty thou- 
—_ | 
From all this we may judge of the enor- 
mous expences which attended this vicious 8 
adminiſtration. Theſe heavy charges it is 
certain fell on the king for the Fermier in 
his agreement, always in taking on him the 
farming of any tax, deducted about a 


third from the ſuppoſed produce, under the 


n 
9 2 
. (or ages 


pretence of fraud. But in fact, all the weight. 
of the oppreſſion fell on the people. Every 


Fermier General, acquired immenſe fortunes, 


—— 
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in a ſtate of indigence, the coffers of theſe 


men overflowed with gold. 


I0o often theſe Fermiers generaux Colts 
_ ducted by an inſatiable cupidity, led them 


ſelves to the frauds practiſed on them. Every 


22 


perſon detected in cheating the revenues, 5 


was condemned to pay a conſiderable pecu- 


niary fine, which reverted to the Permiers 


| themſelves. And ſuch was the refined 
cruelty of theſe blood ſuckers of the nation, 
that they were continually laying traps for 


thoughtlef people. 


Tux cupidity of theſe Fermiers was indeed Singular - 


ſo great, that they daily placed their loweſt 


anecdote 
the perſe- 
cuting vigil- 
ance of the 


ſcouts, ſuch as armed watchmen, chiefly ON Fermi, 


, all the coaſts of Normandy, to hinder the in- 
habitants from taking ſea-water, which they 
might have been induced to uſe for its ſalty 


quality—that they might be obliged to buy 


their alt very dear at the eſtabliſhed Ware- 


houſes of the F ermiers ! | 
3 
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Linguet's Tuz Fermiers generaux, were furiouſly 


- forcible de- 


ſeriprion &f irritated againſt the celebrated Linguet, who, 


in one of his Memoires, has traced their cha- 
racter with a colouring and brilliancy rarely 
equalled; yet the repreſentation is not leſs 
juſt. He thus deſeribes the 41 1 8 orders 
of the FerMeE. 
2 Th the firſt hierarchy of the Ws, the 5 
offices are different, and the parts ſkilfully 
diſtributed. We ſhall not here notice thoſe 


chiefs, who at an aweful diſtance communi- 


cate motion to the Whole machine, and whoſe 
only occupation is to make the contributions 
flow to their voluptuous reſidences, which 
their unnumberable armies unceaſingly levy 
for their profit in all parts of the kingdom. 
Their fſubalterns only are now our object. 
Theſe alone ſupport the fatigue and danger 
of the expeditions, and whoſe ardour they 
are careful to keep alive in abandoning to 
them a ſmall portion of the prey, when the 
ſciſures are advantageous. ' There are di- 
- | reQors, 
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rectors, who imitate as much as they can, 


the immoveable and lucrative dignity of their 


maſters. There are captains of banditti, 


who appropriate to themſelves the honour- 


able title of Capitaines generaux, Sc. There 


are alſo the ſimple militia, known under the 


nam es of gardes, commis, and employes, who. 


allow themſelves to practice the | moſt 
| fraudulent manceuvres, under the pretext of 
hindering fraud, and continual violations, to 


prevent, they ſay, rebellion. 


HgRut it is not ſufficient to have a pack of 


hounds to ſtart the prey, and whippers in to 
govern them ; the inſtitutors of this admini- 


ſtration have puſhed their foreſight and ſaga- £2 
city much further Game has not always been 
found to hunt. They have therefore eſta- 
 bliſhed in every department a kind of employ 


under favour of which they are certain never 
to fail of prey. It conſiſts of giving birth to 
ſmuggling at their pleaſure, to create fraud 
when it does not exiſt, and thus to prepare a 
© + factitious 
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factitious ſeiſure, but a real one to their ſcouts, 
: when the prudence or timidity of traders re- 
| duces them to a long inactivity. Theſe men 
are called in the language of the Ferme, des 
Ades, (the faithful). They are perſons who 
undertake to run over the frontiers « or coaſts 
pdf the kingdom; they form intimacies with 
the proprietors of merchandiſe; they feign 
to become purchaſers; they buy; they act 
5 preciſely the part of thoſe animals degraded 
by education, who betray their own kind for 
the ſervice of their tyrants. „ The mer- 
| | chants too ardent, who ſuffer themſelves ta 
be ſeduced by their invitdtions, are inſenſibly 15 
lured into the net of the hunter; it is ſki 
fully lowered; the decoy recovers. its liberty 5 
to recommence its treaſons, and the captiv 4 
= ſtrangers in vain deplore the 3 
Which has loſt ta.” 2 ” 
This extract though ſomewhat long, 
have given entire, that the reader may be 


enabled tO J by this energetic and lively - 
picture 
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MINISTER &c. 


: WA of the ET PPS of the officers, or 


creatures of the Ferme. How hateful muſt 
| ſuch men have been to their fellowcitizens! 

what an army who devoted themſelves to 

offices of vexation, treachery, ſpying, to ruin 
the induſtrious, and to fatten on the ſub- 


| ſtance of the unwary! 


* 


ae financiers, and miniſters, fully Anecdotexof 
the ſingular 


| - « 
wanted whatever their eagerneſs could graſp ang 


&c, 


The following anecdotes will diſplay 
3 laudable manner in which they diſſipated 


their enormous accumulations. The act 


| of gallantry we are noticing could 


found no imitators but in a financier of the 
firſt rank; and, indeed, it was performed by 
the comptroller general. + 
In 1786, the annals of gallantry 155 | 
this ſplendid offering of love. M. De Ca- 
lonne, for a new year's gift, gave a favou- 
rite lady, a handful of piſtachio nuts, wrapt 


8 . = 


* 
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up in papillotes; and in preſenting them, he 
warned her not to deſtroy the papillotes with- 


out proper precaution. The lady wanted a 


comfit-box to contain the piſtachios. The 


clever and enamoured miniſter offered her a 


ſuperb gold box enriched with diamonds; 


but what was the ſurpriſe of his miſtreſs 


when opening the box ſhe found it full of 


new louis, and developing the papers diſ- 


covered each of them to be a-note of tho 


e d' Ecompte, for 300 livres! 


Mademoiſelle de Beauvoiſin, had long 
captivated the heart of M. Baudard de 
Saint- James, treaſurer of the marine. This 


magnificent miniſter having more money 


than taſte, had ſpent on this Cyprian 


veteran enormous ſums. He gave her, only 


in jewels and other preſents, about eighteen 
hundred thouſand livres, befides an annuity 
af {ixty thouſand livres. At her death the 
ale of her effects afforded a curious ſpecula- 
tion to the faſhionable circles; it was at- 


EE. tended 


tended bs the ladies of quality, as well as 

thoſe of pleaſure. Among the curious arti- 
cles were found two hundred rings, each 
rivalling the other in value; and her col- 1 
lection of looſe diamonds, like the ſhop of a 

jeweller, were amaſſed in papers; there were 

| above one hundred ſuits of the moſt elegant 
dreſſes, and linen of a ſuperior quality than 
| had yet been known. This ſale made a 
great noiſe at Paris; and every frail one 
aſpired to become the miſtreſs of a miniſter. 
It may not, however, be 1 improper to add, 
that this M. de Saint-James, (whoſe real 
name was Saint-gemme, but who had thus | 
Angliciſed it) ſhortly afterwards committed 
an act of bankuptcy, by a great deficiency in 
the national treaſury, and terminated his hor- 
rid extravagancies by inſanity. 

The abbe Terrai , the ſcourge of France, rr vl 
held for his maxim, that every thing in the 
ſtate belonged to the king, and he oppreſſed 
, the "gs * the moſt deſpotic and ex- 
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- 


cruciating torture. We ſhall be better ac- 


quainted with him when we come to his 


character. At the very moment this odious 


miniſter was the public execration, and that 


it became this unevangelical prelate to have 


ſome little diſcretion and modeſty, witn 
fearleſs intrepidity he inſulted France by a 
diſplay of unparalleled luxury. At the im- 


portant criſis, when he was quitting the 


adminiſtration, he built a palace, which is 


deſcribed as remarkable for its coſt, as well as 


its elegance. The furniture, and every ap- 
pendage of ornament and utility, preſented 
whatever could: irritate deſire, enchant ima- 


gination, and above all, characteriſe the taſte 


of this immodeſt and ſhameleſs prelate. 


Among his curioſa of voluptuouſneſs, at the 


| head of his bed was placed a naked Grace. 


When his friends joked with him on the 


ſcandalous ornament, he replied, * le 


Coſtume ! that is, it was neceſſary for the 


lady whom he honoured with his evangelical - 


| embraces, | 
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embraces, to imitate the unveiled beauties 
of the exquiſite model. 


M. de Senac, a fermier general, in paying $ 


an unexpected viſit to a lady of pleaſure, was Ocneral. | 


informed that the was engaged with Mr. 
Jolis, a dancer. Tell your miſtreſs, ſaid he 
to the maid, that a fermier general will not 
ſuffer with impunity a diſappointment. The 
lady, how ever, ſacrificing every thing to 
love, perſiſted in her engagement, and the 
fermier general departed burning with indig- 
nation. He reſolved to revenge himſelf, and 
that this revenge ſhould be the reſentment 
of a fermier general, . Pride was ſtronger 
within him than jealouſy, and he ſubſtitutes 8 
contempt for hatr ed; With a deſign of 
making our Phryne aſhamed of her conduct, | 
he ſends her one hundred louis and a ſilver 
warming pan, as a preſent (ſays Manuel) to 
aſſiſt her in her lying-in! This was the moſt 
glorious moment in the life of M. de Senac! 


M. Dange, a fermier general, on the 
| oy evening 
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r evening before his death, received viſits in 


General dies 8 
in the moſt the moſt pompous manner. His apartment 


voluptuous 
5 manner was embelliſhed with every kind of luxury. 

| Seated on a rich ſopha and dreſſed in a robe 

de chambre, vhich floated around him, 
ſhining with the moſt curious embroidery, 
and buttoned with a diamond of uncommon —( 

ſize, he talked of quitting the world in the 

gayeſt manner poſſible. But this was not the 
effect of true philoſophy, ſo much as of that 
apathy which had ever rendered his ſoul 
dead to every touch of ſenfibility; and, there- 
fore, the more adapted for that of a financier. 

| He made his nephew his Legataire univerſel, 
on condition of his paying froe millions in 
legacies; which his heir very chearfully did, 

The remainder of his fortune amounting to 


eight millions—S0. that our financier died 


worth Thirteen millions! | 
Among the extra charges made to govern- 
ment in the department of foreign affairs, 


was one conſiſting of gratifications g given to 
| 8 ambaſſadors, 
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ambaſſadors, in occaſions where they were 


. _ to pay any ſecret correſpondence, 


Theſe preſents, it was publicly re- 
= at Paris, when Vergennes was 


in office, were actually given towards the 


pin-money of Madame Vergennes, and 


it is not improbable. There is a degree of 


- miniſterial corruption which has long paſt 
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the modeſty of bluſhing. The predeceſſors The bak. 


of Vergennes made Louis XV. pay the pen- 
ſions they accorded to their miſtreſſes. The 
miſerly duke of Praſlin placed his favourite 

Mademoiſelle Dangeville, on the marine 


liſt, for twenty thouſand livres. The abe 


Terrai charged among the extra expences of 
| government, 2 ſum of one hundred and 


fifty thouſand livres for his angel Madame 


de la Garde. Such were the miniſterial 
abuſes! and the ven and miſtreſſes of 


miniſters, were charged in the national ex- 


| pences. 
N. de la Borde, one "of this honourable 


Q 4 1 confra- 


treſſes of the 
Miniſters 
charged in 

the national 
expences. 
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An intereſt- 
ing deſcrip- 


tion of a 
beautiful 
Engliſh Gar- 
* of a Fi- 


nancier. 


MINISTERS, dc. 
confraternity, diſplayed a degree of opu« 
lence and taſte, in one of his extravagant 


undertakings, which would have been wor- 


thy of a Crœſus. The deſoription of his 


_ Engliſh garden, aſtoniſhes by the vaſtneſs of 


its colt, and enchants by the variety of its 
ſcenery. Let us enter a moment into this 


fairy wilderneſs. The ſpot on which he 


firſt formed the conception, appeared to be 


the moſt unfavourable poſſible; an extenſive 
marſhy ground; a turfy earth ſurrounded by 


mountains, and croſſed by the river d' Etam- 


pes. The Financier ſaid let there be a gar 


den, and there was a garden.— To g give to 
this looſe and muddy bottom, a proper firm- 
neſs, was the firſt command, and inſtantly 


about four hundred labourers were employed 


to trench a mountain, to ſmooth its frag- 
ments, and to ſpread it in a layer, after having 
cleared away the firſt bed of the marſh, of 
its lime and mire. This marſhy earth was 


then thrown over the ſmooth bed of the 


mountain 


MINISTERS, &c. 


e which had diſappeard ; ad the 


mingled foils produced one, equally adapted 
for the future plantations. The river which 


run in a ſtraight line, aſſumed that of : 


Hogarth's line of beauty, and devolved its 
ins in a ſerpentine brightneſs. They 
were ſkilfully conducted, and were ſeen fall- 


ing down the rocks into a magnificent baſon, 


and then paſſing under an immenſe artificial 


bridge, formed of irregular pieces of rock. 


They ſometimes rolled into little caſcades, by 
ſubterraneous grottoes, where the velvet turf 


invited repoſe. Without, its brightneſs at- 


tracted the eye, and ſometimes its thunders 


engaged the ear. Within, eonfuſed murmurs 


lulled with ther ſoftneſs, and at a further 
diſtance to vary the ſenſations of the tra- 
veller, a ſolemn ſilence prevailed. 
In another place the ſoul was agitated by 
terror and alarm. The rocks piled above one 
another, in a gloomy light, diſcovered their 
pointed and threatening fragments ; every 

thing 
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thing appears in a crumbling ſtate, and 
every breeze echoing through hollow arches, 
ſeemed to bring with it a wound or death. 


More agreeable ſcenes delighted the imagi- 


nation. The way was not long to Elyſian 


beauties and ſofter views. Floating iſlands 


diſplayed their variegated charms, and the 


ö coups J ocil, were liberally ſcattered about 


the lawns and green allies. A hill blinded 


the view from his Chateau of a charming 


landſcape. The art of a Financier, could 


_ eaſily vanquiſn nature; the four hundred 
labourers are called, and the hill becomes a 


plain! NM. de la Borde, ſpent on this Exgliſb 


garden about five millions. The coſt was 


enormous, and the taſte was exquiſite. But 


Obſcrva- 


tions on the 


horrid ſuxu- 


1108 Ot court 


Binkers,&c 


at the ſame time, France Was crouded with 


living * ; with millions of men wanting 


A little bread. 


Above fifty years (writes the ſenſible | 
writer of the Lettres Hiſtoriques, &c.) about 


five bankers of the court, have ſucceeded 
| cach 
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each other. Their fortunes are ſuppoſed to 


amount to, at leaſt, 78 hundred milions; an 
equal ſum muſt be added for the charges they 
have incurred, and the money they have 


given to their protectors. If five bankers 


have gained, in fifty years, four hundred 


millions, it is not difficult to find, by the 
rule of three, from. whence ariſes the vaſt 
national debt. The metropolis has long ſeen 


the vain pomp which M, De Beaujon, the 
court: banker diſplays ; what we are told of 


Lucullus, is nothing in compariſon of the 


prodigalities of this modern Plutus; a royal 


palace offers nothing ſimilar to what he calls 


his hermitage. It is in the midſt of a people 
weighed down by the preſſure of the moſt 


horrid miſery, that an individual dares to 
' inſult the nation by ſo monſtrous a luxury. 
The government cannot, and dares not, re- 


form ſuch abuſes; its continual want of 


money obliges it to ſpare theſe Financiers, 
who alone enjoy unbounded credit, and who, 


in 
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in a moment of criſis, furniſh the money 


required, and make their conditions accord- 
ing to the urgency of the neceſſities of the 
government. You conceive, after this ſuc- 
cin& ſtatement, what is the cauſe of the diſ- 


order which prevails in our finances, and the 


impoſſibility in which the government is 


to extricate itſelf from the graſp of. theſe 


harpies. 


In another place he obſerves. The Fi- 


nanciers have the greateſt power in the 


French government. It is they who can 


feed the eternal cravings of the royal trea- 


ſury; but it is alſo they who are hourly 


ruining the ſtate. Since the days of Sully 


and Colbert, France has never had an exa&# 


balance of its real ſituation ; not one comp- 


croller general has given a true one. I do 


not even except the compte rendu of Mr. 


Necker. In that account, or rather ro- 
mance, we find nothing concerning thoſe ſe- 


eret charges of the court, thoſe gratifications, 


and 


MINISTERS, Sec. 
and thoſe gifts which we know are made 
daily. Thoſe open loans which' have ex- 
iſted above theſe fifteen years, and continu- 
ally uſed, are not even mentioned. They 
hide from the king and the nation, the ruined 
ſtate of the finances; becauſe it is this diſ- 
order which is neceſſary. to enrich the admini- 
| ftrators and to keep m pay that multitude of 


proteckors on whom the iniſters depend.” — 


What a ſtriking repreſentation 15 this of the 


ruin of the finances, and the chain of cor- 
ruption which connected the various parts of 


government! And to what amounts the 


— 


whole? A few voluptuous and wicked ſtate 


vermin preying on the vitals of the public, 


and eating the people's ſubſiſtence for their 
bread. Men devoid of ſenſibility, wrenching 
the morſel of the peaſant and the citizen, wet 

with their tears. And to what purpoſe? To - 


bribe others; to enrich themſelves ; and to 


levy new taxations. 
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einen THAT the French miniſters of tate, like the 


we reſt of that fraternity, frequently deluded the 
= --— ng people, and ſet afloat in the current of popular 
_ = | credulity, many modes to ſeduce and gratify 
* | ” | {them is very probable. But the following 

| anecdote is ſo fingular, and one would think 
improbable, that ſince we cannot paſs it over, 
it will be neceſſary to give our authority. It 
is to be found in the Lettres Hiſtoriques, 
4 : Politiques, et Critiques, vol. IV. Pp. 176. 
=. _ - D'Alembert (ſays the letter writer) ſhewed 
wo | a letter which a ſtateſman had written to 
2 him, and who, while he aſks his advice, 
1 EE 1. begs him to reviſe and digeſt a preamble to 
a decree, which might ſeduce the people, and 

| make them admire what they read, without 
however, being enabled to underſtand any 
thing. Theſe are the words of the man in 
office. 66 Fe ne veux point  admettre dans les 


arrets du conſeil un vrai trivial et une clartt 
trop familiere. Je veux un vrai de recherche, 


une clartè elegante, une naivete fine, toute 
8  brillante 


8 
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brillante de termes pompeux, releves inopinẽment 


de phraſes arrondies, de vocatifs intermediaires, 
et d adverbes indefinis.” I will not admit in 
the decrees of council, a common truth, and 
familiar clearneſs. I with to have a truth 


of reſearch, an elegant clearneſs, a refined 


ſimplicity, brilliant with pompous expreſſion, 


unexpectedly heightened by rounded phraſes, 


intermediate vocatives, and indefinite ad- 


verbs.—This is a very curious ſpecimen of 


the dreadful abuſe of eloquence. I am not 
a metaphyſician, and ſhould be glad to un- 


derſtand the diſtinction between un vrai 


trivial, and un vrai de recherche. There is 


no doubt in theſe myſterious expreſſions 


ſomething more than meets the ear. An 


; honeſt man, however, knows only one kmd of 


truth. 


AxorHER ſingular anecdote, but a more 


probable one concerning the American war, 


is given by the abovementioned writer, vol. I. 
8 pe 2045 
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Increſtine p. 204. It proves that becauſe the commer- 


anecdote of 
the Anicri- 


ban wer. cial ſpeculations of the miniſters and their 
ſubalterns would be ruined, if a peace had 
taken place; the war in 1 777; between 
England and France was the reſult of their 

individual intereſts. Theſe are his words. 
“ The war in which we are going to be 
plunged, 1s the conſequence of a ſimple mer- 
cantile ſpeculation. Several of our miniſters | 

| have made among themſclves an act of co- 
partnerſhip, in the commerce of America. 
The firſt expeditions proved very profitable; 
but as they have a conſiderable outſtanding 
fund, they will not diſſolve their partnerſhip, 
before they are reimburſed for their advances 8 | 
and reccive the profits, which are to ariſe 
according to the calculations they have 
made. Peace would overturn all their ſpe- 
culations, and ruin the lenders of the various 
funds. It is neceſſary to inform you, that the 
expences, &c. of the eſtabliſhment amount 
to an enormous ſum. Firſt of all muſt be 
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paid, their directors; their book-keepers ; 


the under clerks; then follow the miſtreſſes of” 


the miniſters; their ſons or daughters; bro- 


thers, couſins, and even their grandchildren ; 
then thoſe who lend their name to this ſpecu- 


lation; courtiers and protectors. When this 


world 1s paid, miniſters are to gain, notwith- 
ſtanding all this, cent per cent. Then cal- 
culate the inferior profits, which muſt be 
made before the net balance. Perhaps you 
think I am not ſerious; I affure you I have 

known ſeveral of theſe proteges of a miniſter, 


2 who, at firſt had only a ſalary of fix thouſand | 
 livres, and who now enjoy an income of one 
hundred thouſand, and have become lords of | 

two or three manors. A firſt clerk told me 

in November 1777, © If peace took place at 


this moment, my principal would be. ruined, 


and I too. We have all our fortune in 


America, and we wait for it with impatience.“ 

„This is the reaſon for which the king has 
not yet deelared for the Americans; he will 
R 1 only 
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only 805 this when the hips we expect are 


ſafely ar rived.” 


Suchh is the anecdote which this writer has 
given! If it is authentic, it muſt excite the 


indignation of every honeſt man, When he 


reflects that the profits of a ſet of unfeeling 


merchants, leagued with corrupt miniſters, 


can thus interfere with the proſperity of 


nations! Some will not eaſily conceive that 


armies ruſhing on each other; and cities 
devoted to the {word and the flames, have 


found their origin in cauſes ſtill more minute 


than a banditti of merchants complotting 
in their compting houſes! It has been ſaid 
that the war in 1757, between France and 


Pruſſia was occaſioned by a critical 2% mot, 


which Frederic pointed at ſome verſes of 
Cardinal de Bernis! Becauſe Dr. Franklin 


was not uſed at court with the attention his 


merits required, we are told, that was the cauſe 


of his 1 inveterate hatred againſt England, and 


his indignation might probably have urged 
him 


MINISTERS, Sec. 
him to realiſe his well known menace ; 
hence, perhaps, the independence « of America! 


How often have the moſt trivial points of 


etiquette produced long and deſolating wars! 


Ir was not only between miniſters and Lois xv. 
a ſtock job- 


merchants, that ſuch ſhameful practices ex- ber. 


iſted, but if we are to credit the following 


anecdote, Louis XV. was a /tock jobber. 


When M. Bertin was miniſter, he was 


agent for the exchanges of this monarch; it 


was him who had the care of his majeſty's 


ſavings. He did his ſtock- jobbing buſineſs 


5 very profitably by buying on the pot, good 
paper at ſix and ſeven per cent, according 


to the ſcarcity of money. One day he pro- 


poſed to Louis XV. an operation of ſeve- 


ral millions.—“ Sire,” ſaid he to the royal 


 fack-jobber, <« The royal bills loſe a great 
| deal in the place; their diſcount is now 


conſiderable; it is the moment to buy ſeve- 


ral millions. I am certain they will riſe, 


* that there muſt follow a conſiderable 
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The nation 
at the rnercy 


a the mercy of the miniſter alone. It is not 


MINISTERS, Kt. 


profit in a ſhort time.. That paper,” re- 


pled the PRUDENT monarch—“ is not to 
2 depended upon; the riſe is 700 great ]- 
lt was his own Paper of wine he was 
talking! 


Wu the well known Caglioſtro was in 
London, he wrote a letter to a friend at 
Paris, which excited conſiderable attention. 
It deſcribes the horrible deſpotiſm of French 


miniſters, and gives a picture of the interior 


of the Baſtille. The following * 


merit preſervation. 


„ My boldneſs has irritated your iner. : 
He did not chuſe that a foreigner under the 
locks and bolts of the Baſtille, ſhould, as have 


done, diſcovered his agents, and his principles, 


to the French tribunal; the nation, the king, 
and all Europe _ 


« _—Your perſons and your properties are 


difficult to deceive his majeſty, by repreſen- 


tations 


MINISTERS, Sc. 


tations artfully calumniating, and never poſ- | 
ſible to contradict, to obtain a Lettre de 


Cachet by ſurpriſe; to expedite and execute 
in a moment; to plunge the innocent in a 


dungeon, and give up his houſe to "pi | 


* 


When the king ſigns, he repoſes on the 
report of his miniſter; and on what does this 
miniſter rely? On unknown complaints, or 
dark informations, which are never com- | 


municated ; too often on ſimple reports, 


calumniating conjectures, ſowed by hatred 
and gathered by envy. The victim is ftriken, 
without knowing from whence the blow _ 


comes ; happy if the miniſter bas no per- 
ſonal enmity. 


245 


« Do all the ſtate ariſing reſemble the 4 deferipti- 


on ofthe in- 


Baſtille? You have no conception of its vier of the 


ous falſchood, the falſe pity, the bitter 1 irony, 


the mercileſs cruelty, injuſtice and death 
all theſe reign in theſe dungeons. A bar 


R 3 _ - • 


Baſtille, 
| horrors. The cynical impudence, the odi- 
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barous filence is the leaſt of the crimes there 


committed. 


“J was more than ſix months, not above the ; 


| diſtance of twenty feet from my wife, and I 
was ignorant of 1t. Others have been en- 


tombed above thirty years, and have been 


ſuppoſed dead, and were unfortunate becauſe 

they were not! Not having, like the damned 
of Milton, any other light i in their abyſs, than 
What is neceſſary to perceive the impene- 


trable thickneſs of the gloom that ſurround | 


them; they would be alone in the univerſe, 


if the eternal did not exiſt. Ves, my friend, 
I have ſaid a captive, and free I repeat; 
what crime is there which is not fully ex- 


piated by a month in the Baſtille? 


„ You, Frenchmen ! have every thing to 


1 Loader you happy, a fertile ſoil, a ſoft li- 


mate, a good heart, a charming gaiety, and 


genius embelliſned by the graces: you are 
adapted for all things ; without an equal in 


the 
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the art of pleaſing; without maſters in others; 


vou only want, my good friends, a ſmall 


matter; that is, to ſleep with ſecurity in | 


your beds.” 355 
The count, (if the count wrote this ener- 


9 epiſtle) finiſhes. by a remarkable ſen- 
tence, which every honeſt man will warmly 


_ addreſs to the preſent Frenchmen---** Changes 


enfin d'opinion, et merits la liberti par la 
Rai ;/on.” Change, at length your opinions, and 


hae” 


deſerve LIBER T by the means of REASON, 


IN Fl " Loview Hiſtoriques, Politiques et 
Critiques ſur les Evenemens qui ſe ſont 
paſles depuis 1778 juſqu'a preſent,” there is 
one dated July 1780. The following extract 
deſcribes the ſtate of the nation at that period, 

and the preſent revolution has confirmed the 
ſagacity and judgment of the writer. 


« ] have no doubt that the French are 
attached to their ſovereign; but you are ll 


adviſed in what paſſes | in the interior of 
Ks: France, 
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France, as well as of the diſpoſitions of thoſe 
| who reſide in the country, whoſe ignorance | - 

1s not ſuch as you ſuppoſe. I have frequently 
| Singular obs travelled throu ghout the kingdom, and have 
—— minites deen aſtoniſhed at the enlightened ſtate of 
. people. It is not with the Kro that they 
= are di ſatisfied, but with his MrNISTERS; they 
| = 16 ſee with indignation the deſpotiſm exerciſed 
f by them under the name of the monarch. I 
was ſurpriſed to find in the ſuburbs and vil- 


lages the loweſt people who were perfectly 
inſtructed of the American revolution, and 
the cauſes which occaſioned it. The in- 
” habitants of cities, fill more enlightened, 
are for the greater part REPUBLICANS ; it is 
above all in commercial towns that the ſpirit 
of independence manifeſts itſelf moſt: you 
form no conception of the freedom with 
which they ſpeak, and of the manner which 
they cenſure all the operations of the govern» 
ment. They are highly incenſed at the PxEg+ 
ROGATIVES accorded to the N OBILITY, and 
Crenov, 
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CL.eney, of that croud of PRIVILEGES which 
theſe two orders enjoy, as well as all thoſe 
who purchaſe titulary offices, which exempt 

them from contributing to the wants of the 
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NATIONAL LEVITY. 


_#wnifhs, 
ut 6 by 
vicewih ſuch was the motto of the Roman people; | 


fairs. 


Ave. pope P er Circenſem, Wend lt „ 


and ſuch apparently was long that of the 
French nation. This may be ſuppoſed by an 


ordinance of the police, made the 14th of 
April 1784, and publiſhed with the ſound of 


trumpets. At the moment the parliament 
was making remonſtrances concerning the 


bi | Learneſs of flour, and on the immediate ne- 
1 * ; ceſſity of giving bread for a vaſt number of 
the famithing poor, the government alſo | 
watched over the pleaſures of the populace, 
In this ordinance, which relates to Merry 
Andrews, Pantaloons, Rope-dancers, and 
other exhibitions of the fair at the Boulevards, 
or environs of Paris, it 18 declared, that theſe 
| | amuſements 1 
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NATIONAL LEVITY, ag. 
amuſements, being made for the people, to 
refreſh them from their labours, and hinder 
the dreadful effects of idleneſs and intempe- | 
rance ; it being neceſſary to put them at 
a rate which does not exceed their ability, 
the managers of their vagabond troops are 
forbidden to raiſe their firſt ſeats to a higher 
price than three livres; their ſecond to twen- 


5 —— = 
r e. SAA -_ 


ty- four ſols ; their third to twelve; and their 
fourth to fix. All this. might have been very 
laudable, if the people were not abſolutely 
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ſtarving at the moment theſe amuſements were 


7 
of 


given to them. 


The following anecdote will amply ſerve to Singulargn 


. ecdote of 2 


characteriſe the national frivolity ; ; it is. too EEE 


the ladies 
hair dreſſers 


amuſing to apologiſe for its minute detail. 


5 In January 1769, an important cauſe was 
F brought forwards in the higheſt court of judi- 
cature. This cauſe was of a moſt extraordi- 


nary nature, and the prevailing topic of con- 


verſation. It was bought with great avidity, 
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and was at once to be found on the duſky 


deſks of the lawyers, and the brilliant toilettes 


of the ladies. It was entitled, For the 


e coeffeurs de dames of Paris, againſt the 
c corporation of maſter- barbers, hair- dreſſers, 
« and bagnio-keepers.” It is proper to os -::- 
ſerve, that the bagnio- keepers generally 


dxeſſed the ladies“ hair after bathing. 


Thoſe bair-dreſſers, who preſumed to 18 
both ſexes, in this caſe, maintained that it 
was their excluſive privilegs to dreſs the la- 
dies; and indeed they had ſeveral of their ad- 


ver ſaries impriſoned or fined, &c. Theſe, in 


their turn, defended themſelves, and pretend- 


eld that the excluſive privilege was in their 
' favour ; becauſe, firſt, the art of drefling ladies! 
hair is a liberal art, and foreign to the profeſ- 


ſion of the maitres perruquiers; ſecondly, that 


the ſtatute of the perruquiers does not give them 
the pretended excluſive right; and, thirdly, a 


that they have hitherto oppreſſed them, and are 
indebre , 
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| indebted to them i in cbnfiderablle damages and 


intereſts. 


It is probable that "OR able teh amuſed 


himſelf ; in drawing up this memoir. This 
frivolous caſe is conducted with art and ele- 


gance, and every where diſcovers the playful 


hand of a maſter, who perhaps thus unbend- 


ed himſelf in the midſt of more painful avo- 
cations. Tt will gratify the reader's curioſity 
to extract ſome of theſe brilliant paſſages. 


In his firſt diviſion the orator, who makes Curious pu- 


negyric on 
the art of 
hair-dreting 


| his clients ſpeak in their own perſons, main- 
tains that the art of dreſſing the ladies“ hair 


is a liberal art; and compares it to thoſe of 
the poet, the painter, | and the ſtatuary. cc By 
< thoſe talents,” fay they, 60 which are pe- 


« culiar to ourſelves, we give new graces to 
* the beauty who is ſung by the poet; it is 


0 when ſhe comes from under our hands that 


the painter and the ſtatuary repreſent her ; 


1 and if the locks of Berenice have been 


5 placed among the ſtars, who will deny that 
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to attain this ſuperior glory ſhe was FE in 


want of our aid? 


« A forchead more or leſs . a face 
more or leſs oval, require very different 
modes; every where we muſt embelliſh 
Nature, or correct its deficiences. It is 


alſo neceſſary to conciliate with the colour 


of the fleſh, that of the drets which 1 is to 
beautify it. 


we muſt ſeize with taſte the variegated 


ſhades ; we muſt employ the char oſcurs, 


and the diſtribution of the ſhadows to give 


more ſpirit to the complexion, and more 


whiteneſs of the ſkin will be heighten- 


ed by the auburn tint of the locks, and the 
too lively ſplendour of the fair will be 


ſoftened by the __ caſt with which we 


tinge the trefles.” 


In another place to prove that their art has 
claims to genius, the coeffeurs de dames add, 


It me go of the hair, and the 


var lous 


This i is the art of the painter ; T 


Sometimes the 


- 
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various colours we give the locks, do not an- 


ſwer our intention, we have under our hands 


the brilliant treaſures of Golconda. To us, 
belongs the happy diſpoſition of the diamonds ; 
the placing the pear] pins, and the ſuſpending 
of the feathers. The general of an army, 
knows what reliance he can make on a ha * 
moon, (a term of the then faſhionable dreſs) 
placed in front ; he has his engineers, who are 


diſtinguiſhed by their titles; and we with a 


ſparkling croſs advantageouſly placed, OR 


how difficult it is for an enemy not to yield. 


It is we, indeed, who ſtrengthen and extend 


the empire of beauty. 

Several legal diſcuſſions now follow, the 
aridity of which, do not permit our gay plea- 
der to take his happy flights. But he appears 
with all his felicity of imagination in the pe- 


rorat ion. 


After having informed us that chris exiſt 


above 1200 coeffeurs. de dames at Paris, he 
thus cloſes his oration. 


3. 


255 


256 NATIONAL LEVITY: 
„ * rigid cenſurers will, perhaps ay, that 


hair-dreſſing - 
they could do very well without us, and that, 


if there were leſs art and ornaments at the 
toilettes of the ladies, thin gs would be all for 
the better: It is not for us to judge, if the 
| manners of Sparta were preferable to thoſe of 
Athens; and if the ſhepherdeſs who gazes on 
herſelf in the glaſty fountain, interweaves ſome 
flowers in her treſſes, and adorns herſelf with 


natural graces, merits a greater homage than 
| thoſe brilliant citizens, who ſkilfully employ 
| the refinements of a faſhionable dreſs. We 
g muſt take the age in the ſtate we find it. We 
feel a congenial diſpoſition to the living man- 
ners, to which we owe our exiſtence, and 
while they ! ſubſiſt, we muſt ſubfiſt with 
them. 8 
Shortly afterwards, the caſe in oor of 
the coeffeurs, was ordered to be ſup preſſed, as 
unworthy of the majeſty of the tribunal to 1 | 
which the ſuit was brought. The coeffeurs, , 2 
however, gained Meir cauſe againſt the Per- | 
2 : : ruquiers, 
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ruquiers, and the Graces triumphed over the * The ladies 


intereſt 
themſelves 


Monſter of Chicanery. The ladies had taken in eee 


their hair- 


a warm inteteſt in their favour, and formed wreaers. 
for them moſt powerful ſolicitations: This 
important trial was crowded by a mot brilliant 
aſſemblage, and when the grave decifions df 
the court were finally made, it was approved 

by a ſudden clapping of hands from the anxious 
beauties of Paris, who conſidered the affair of 


their coeffeurs, as of the moſt national con- 


ſequence. 


Ir theſe anecdotes forcibly characteriſe the Apuenioss| 


tained for 


kviey of the nation, the following one, per- u 


brellas 


aps, can only nnd its parallel in the annals n paiing 
over bridge 
to defend 

of the effeminate city of Sybaris. „ 
* avainſt the 


In September 1769, there was formed an E 
| eſtabliſhment, which had obtained an ex- 
cluſive privilege, to have ſilken umbrellas, for 
the purpoſe of furniſhing thoſe who felt them 
ſelves incommoded by the heat of the ſun; 


during their wallk © over the Pont New I Offices 
So were 
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were erected at the extremities of this bridge, 
where the voluptuous petit maitres, who were 
fearful of ſpoiling their complexions, pro- 
vided themſelves with this light and uſeful 
machine, and left them at the office on the op- 
poſite fide, for which they paid two liards. 
It will be acknowledged, that this Speculator 


was profound and ſublime in his national views, 


and ſurely the Government was not inferior, 
| when they granted him their Jetters patent for 
j + © thoſe umbrellas | It diſplays, however, the in- 
| dauuſtrious ingenuity of a needy Frenchman, 
when his wit is even greater than his wants. 


1 1 . In January 1772, all Paris appeared inte- 
Ki de hallen, reſted in the following fatyrical couplets. 
| Pleaſant as they may appear to us, the Go- 
vernment made very ſerious enquiries after 
their Author, who would have found a ready 
furniſned lodging for the winter, in ſome 8 


ment in the Baſtille, 


_ Chantons 
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Chantons dans un badin vaudeville 

Le retour des vertus qu'on aura, 

L*honneur e a la cour, a la ville, 

Le ſentiinent, qu'on trouve de vieux ſtyle; 
Cela reviendra. 


Frangois, ne perdẽs pas PER 
Tout va bien, tout encor mieux ira; 
La liberts, le credit, Pabondance, 
La candeur, les jeſuites, innocence 
Cela reviend a. 
Tout revient, la pudeur, le courage, 
La gaieté, les moeurs, et cætera: 
Je ſais meme une demoiſelle ſage, 
Qui diſoit, en perdant ſon pucelage, 
Cela reviendra. 


Let us fing a playful vaudeville, 

The return of the virtues we ſhall have; 

The Gothic honour at the court and city, 

The Sentiment, that is now become obſolete; 
All will retutn. 


Frenchman loſe no hopes, 

All is well, and all will be better. 

Liberty, credit, and abundance, 

Candour, the Jeſuits, and Innocence, 
All will return. 


All will return, Modeſty and Courage, 
Gaiety, morals et cetera, 

I know even a wiſe young lady who ſaid 
When ſhe had loſt the precious gifts of nature, 
All will return. 

8 2 


% 


At 
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AT an entertainment given by the Duke of 
Aiguillon, a ſweetmeat, repreſenting the va- 
rious parts of Europe, over which his mi- : 
niſtry extended, was placed in the centre of 


the deſert. The Duke offered ſome of it 


Remarkable 
repartee of 


Diderot. 


to the Viſcounteſs de Fleury, to take her 
choice. This lady, after the uſual careleſſ- 
neſs of a pretty woman, when ſhe has to chuſe 

a ſweetmeat, ſaid, then my Lord Duke give me 


FRANCE; I can devour it as well as another. 


SoMETINMEs theſe frivolites were checked 


by the ſolemn voice of a philoſopher, when at 


the tables of the great, a philoſopher did not 
loſe his voice. Diderot, it is well known, 
was honoured by the favours of the Empreſs 
of Ruſſia, and was conſidered as her literary 
agent at Paris. Diderot had long worn mourn- 
ing; which modeſt dreſs he conſidered as not 
al adapted for the character he aſſumed, as a 
man of letters. The Count de Broglio, a 
petit maitre, and a poor wat, attempted to ri- 


dicule 


& © % Þ 
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_ -dicule him for the black coat which he af- 
fected to prefer for his dreſs. He aſked him, 


if he was in mourning for the Ruſſians? Sir, 
replied the philoſopher, if 1 had to wear 


mourning for a nation, I ſhould not go far to 


ſzek for one. 


We ſhall, for a moment, diſplay the bizarre 
faſhions, which were continually changing at 
Paris; the reſidence of every ſpecies of faſhion- 

able folly. "le 
cot will not be improper to preface theſe 
anecdotes, | by the following deſcription of the 
Pariſians, which was written in 1715, by the 
great Monteſquieu. From which it will ap- 
pear, that the French nation has long been 


Curious 
anecdotes of 
Pariſtan 
faſhion. 


characteriſed for its volatility of taſte in dreſs. 
They have only ſhewn conſtancy, in the 


inconſtancy of their character.. 
I find, (ſays Rica, in the Perſian Let- 
ters) that the caprice of faſhion with the 


French, is aſtoniſhing. They have forgot 
5 8 3 ae 
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how they were dreſt this ſummer ; they ars 
Kill more ignorant how they ſhall be dreſt 
next winter; of what uſe were it to ſend you 
an exact deſcri ption of their cloaths, and their 
dreſs. A novel faſhion would come and deſtroy 
my work, as that of their workmen; and 

before you would receive my letter, all would 
be changed, | 

* A lady, who quits "PA for a Ar months 
| retirement, returns as ancient, as if ſhe had 
been out of the world for thirty years. 

£6 Sametimes the head dreſs mount gra- 
dually, till a ſudden revolution flattens them. 
There was a time when their immenſe height 
placed the face of a woman in the midſt of her- 
ſelf. At another, it was the feet which occupied 
this place, ſor the high heels were a kind of pe- 
deſtals, which kept them in the air. Builders 
have been oſten obliged to raiſe, lower, and 
widen the doors, according as the Ladies 
dreſſes required.“ i 

We ſhall i now communicate to the reader, 
* : 1 n ew 
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a few anecdotes, which, among many, we ſe- 
. lect, as no unamuſing ſpecimens of a national 
levity, unknown to any part of Europe, but 
the French nation, before their Revolution. | 


| Amon G the curioſi extrayagancies of France, Singular ex- 


travagancies, 


was the fingular faſhion, 'of wearing ſquare oe 


hats, or hats with four points. It prevailed 
in 1776. This groteſque covering, was uſed 
by the petit maitres for their morning diſhabille. 
Shortly afterwards, ſome innovators intro- 
duced a novelty of hats, with wo points; 
this did not proſper. The Engliſh ſlonched 
hats, at length, prevailed above the reſt. All 
theſe faſhions exiſted in the courſe of one 
year. The Duke de Richelieu diſmiſſed his 


valet, becauſe he gave him a hat with four 


points, inſtead of two, 
Dreſs was often carried to ſuch an exceſſive 


extravagance, that the frivolous themſelves 


could not help, ſometimes expreſſing their aſ- 


toniſhment. Thus, in the year 1781, when 
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the Thuilleries formed the ſpot of onabie 
reſort, it exhibited a theatre of ſuch. bj ſſarre 
ſcenes, that a Hogarth might have been taught 
new leſſons, and haye given us the genius of 


the nation, from his repreſentations of the ri- 
diculous, with which they abounded. The 
metropolis was crouded by too many idlers, nat 


to have ſome ſingular and extravagant ones. 


Among ſeveral of theſe extravnganzas, I hall. | 


. give two of either lex. A young man appeared 


in a coat, waiſtcoat, breeches, and ſtockings, 


of the colour of merde q ie; (a dark bottle 

green) bis ſhoes, and his hat ſtrings, were 
alſo of the ſame colour; and to reach the ſum- | 
mit of extravagance, his hair was powdered 


with merde doe. This original, ſoon attracted 


A crowd ; and the Suiſs was obliged to defire 


our little ſop of the merae doe, to retreat. 


Not long after, a lady elegantly dreſſed, ap- 


peared at the fame place in a riding habit, and 


with a man's hat, holding i it in her hand, or 


| taking it off at pleaſure, No 155 before this, 
| z | . : it 
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it appears, wore an habit, for this female ſin- 
gularity attracted admirers; ; but, like her male 
predeceſſor the fop, ſhe was civilly deſired to 
Wear another hat, or not walk in the Thuil- 
leries. 

It is not only by the eternal mutation of ne. 
faſhion, but by its extravagance, that the Pa- 3 
riſians of thoſe days are to be diſtinguiſhed. 
No ſooner a mode appeared, but the futility, 
levity, and fury of the petit maitres, made it 
degenerate into the moſt whimſical extrava- 
gance. In 1786, reigned the mania of but- 
tons; they not only wore them of an enor- 
mous ſize, as large as crown pieces, but they 

5 painted on them minatures, and other pictures; 
ſo that a ſet of buttons was often valued at an 
incredible price. Some of theſe petit maitres, 
wore the modeſt medals of the twelve Ceſars; ; 
others, antique ſtatues ; and others, the meta- | 
morphoſis of Ovid. At the Palais Royal, a 
cynic was ſeen, who impudently wore on his 


| bene, above thirty figures from Aretin, ſo | 
tha 
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that every modeſt woman (if there was a mo- 
deſt woman in Paris) muſt have been obliged _ 
to turn away from this eccentric libertine. 
The young men, imitated the romantic fancy 
of the ancient knights of chivalry, and wore 
on their buttons the cypher of their miſtreſs ; 
and the Pariſian wits, exerciſed their puny 
talents by forming with the letters of the al- 
| phabet, inſipid rebuſſes. In a word, the ma- 
f nufacture of buttons was a work of imagina- 
tion; which wonderfully diſplayed the genius 
of the artiſt, and the purchaſer, and which 


offered an inexhauſtible ſource for converſa- 
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tion. „ 
To lis Eithionable extravagance ſaccecded 


in the ſame year, that of the waiſtcoats. Theſe 
became a capital object of luxury in dreſs. 
They had them by dozens, and by hundreds; 
as they had ſhirts. | They exhibited the fancy 
of the wearer, by their fine paintings, and 
they were enriched by the moſt coſtly orna- 


5 ments. Among the _ of ſubjects they 
offered 
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offered to the eye, a Nüth der of amorous and 


comic ſcenes were drawn 3 vine-gatherers, 


hunters, Kc. ornamented the cheſts of the 


elegant; and over the belly of an effeminate 
trifler was ſeen a regiment of cavalry. One 
of theſe amateurs, delighted with finer fan- 


cies, had a dozen of theſe waiſtcoats painted, 
, to repreſent the fineſt ſcenes in Richard Ceur 


de Lion, and the reigning operas of the day; 


that his wardrobe might become a learned re- 


poſitory of the drama, and perpetuate its hap- 


pieſt ſcenes ! 1 


Theſe anecdotes, exhibit a repreſentation of 


ſach extreme levity, and frivolous refinement, 


that in a True Briton, who has never travelled 
out of his own neighbourhood, they muſt ex- 


cite not leſs ſurpriſe than contempt. 


In 1774, a head-dreſs was brought in vogue 


by fome adulative courtiers, which was called 
7 The caps of the preſent time. But they 
had more of agreeable fancy than hiſtoric 
truth, They conſiſted of two horns of abun- 


dance. 
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dance, richly loaded with golden ears of corn, 
hung not ungracefully down the ſides. This 


dreſs, which as may be imagined, was in- 


'ented at Verſailles, was little reliſhed at Paris, 
when flour was daily riſing in price, and 
while the unhappy people gazed on the beau- 


tiful ornaments of golden wheat ears, they 


were wanting bread. 


Of the le- 
vity of the 
French, CX 


empiih. 4 in 
the jeu de 


moto, &c. 


The ſellers of ſnuff- boxes, to excite the 
taſte of the amateurs, who inceſſantly were 


calling for novelties, ingeniouſſy invented 


frat boxes, which they, therefore, called their 


Platitudes, The drollneſs of their title, ſoon 


gave them a great run. The Ducheſs of 


Bourbon, one day, went to one of the moſt 


faſhionable ſhops, and aſked for 7. Urgotines ; 


the maſter appeared ſurpriſed, and ignorant of 


the article ſhe withed to have. Boxes, like : 


theſe, replied the Ducheſs, in pointing to 


thoſe of the new conſtruction. Madam, | 
thoſe are Platitudes, he anſwered; yes! yes! 


1t 
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it is all the Ga thing, ſaid the Ducheſs. 


What was the conſequence of this impertinence 


of the Ducheſs of Bourbon ? It afforded a new 


topic for the circles of Paris; the name of 
Turgot, remained to theſe flat boxes; and 
every body haſtened to buy his Turgotime, or 
his Platitude. Y 


A play on words, was often an extreme fa- 


vourite. | One of theſe was called Les Tour 
under this quirk or joke, fourauguſt perſonages 
were well enough characteriſed. It was thus, 


the king faves all; the queen ſpends all; mon- 


eur buys all ; and the Count d Artois, laughs : 
at all. Ondit, que le Roi, epargne tout; que la 


Reine depenſe tout; que Monſieur achete 
tout; et que le Comte d'Artois ſe moque de 


| tout. 


IN « January 176 3, the faſhionable topic of 


Paris, was a handſome Dutch lady, whoſe 


name was Mrs. Pater. She was the wife of a 


Dutch 
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Dutch merchant ; ſhe formed the converſation 


of every polite circle, and the ſubject of in- 
numerable epigrams and madrigals. The fol- 
lowing one is among the tolerable ones; the 
French, it ſeems, did not ſpare their moſt 
ſacred topics, on the moſt frivolous matters. 


Pater, eſt dans notre Cité; 
Spiritus, je voudrois bien etre, 
Et pour former la Trinite 
Filius on en verroit naitre. 


The nobility walked to her nous in a pro- 
ceſſion, obſerves a fatyrical wit of the day. 
The honeſt Dutchman, her huſband, fatigued 


with theſe honourable viſits, faid one day to 


the courtiers, in accompanying them to the 


door: 35 Gentlemen, I am very ſenſible of the 
honour you do me in viſiting me; but I think 
that you will find here little amuſement, I 
ſpend the whole day with Mrs. Pater, and ; 

_ welleep together at night!—Mrs. Pater, how- 
ever, proved at laſt, a belle Tnfidelh. | 


+: W 
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Tux funeral oration of the queen of Louis 
XV. was made by the biſhop of Puy, at Saint 
Denis. It was a very cold compoſition. When 

| ſomebody preſent complained of the great 
heat before the Abbe de Voiſenon, this Abbe 
replied, notwithſtanding he was an Abbe, and 
the oration was a ceremony of religion, at the 
moment the corpſe of the queen was in the 
church. This is aſtoniſhing, you have the 
cold breezes of Puy; a country as temperate 
as the biſhop himſelf. This poor pun, ex- - 
| poſed our biſhop for above two years, to the 
ſeverity of the frivolous circles of Paris. He was 
obliged to bury himſelf in his dioceſe; and 
becauſe. of this pun, hardly ever ventured 


to appear in public, | 


Tux levity of the French, was not con- Theprovin- 


cial French 


fined to the Pariſians; it ſpread far and wide, Wy. 
fame levity 


and was not leſs obſervable in the remote Pro- as — 5 


vinces. When the Ducheſs of Chartres came 
to her provincial city; on her firſt arrival, 


ſhe 
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ſhe only appeared in a kind of bonnet, 3 


adorned with that magnificence and multipli- 


city of feathers, which the ladies, in imitation 


of thoſe of Paris, wore. This modeit head- 
dreſs of the Ducheſs, was a cauſe of exulta- 
| tion to the good huſbands, who had long pro- 


teſted againſt the new faſhion. The ladies of 


Chartres, were perfectly in deſpair on the oc- 


caſion, as they confidered it as a due compli- 


ment to their Ducheſs to imitate her dreſs, 


and for this pur poſe, it appeared neceſſary to 


quit their beloved feathers. Matters remained 
in this dubious ſtate for a week ; when the 


Ducheſs having recovercd from a violent cold 


(which had been the only reaſon of her modeſt 


head-dreſs) ſhe appeared at the theatre with a 
| tree of feathers on her head. The honeſt ba. 


bands beheld this menacing coeffure with 


grief; and an univerſal joy was felt on this tri- 


umphal occaſion by the ladies of Chartres. 


The next day, the ſhops were emptied of their 
feathers! This trifling anecdote is very pro- 


per 


c 


triflers ; the provinces, it ſeems, had not a leſs 
infectious air than Paris itſelf. 


art, that it became neceſſary to augment the 
number of the artiſts of theſe edifices of beauty. 
In conſequence of this, a declaration was given 


in the Parliament, that ſ hundred ladies hair- 
dreſſers, ſhould be admitted to the company 
of Maitres Barbiers-Perruquiers. The price 

of their admiſſion, was fixed at fix hundred 
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per, to ſhew the genius of fuel a nation of 


1 1777, We find that the hair dreſſing of 


ladies was ſo important and increaſing an 


at Verſailles, the 18th Auguſt, and regiſtered 


livres. Beſides this company, there were hair- 


: dreflers for the ladies of the lower claſs of 


people, and the Bourgeoi/es; the talents of thoſe 
we are noticing, were to be devoted only to 
illuſtrious and brilliant heads. 

But the affairs of theſe ladies hair-dreffirs; Thes govern- 


ment iſſue 


became more ferious in the year 1780. Their f derer re- 


ſpecting the \ 


quarrels -of 


order was augmentin g at every hour, and they thc tai. 
ers. 
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formed one of the moſt important bodies at 


Paris. Proud of the daily favours they en- 
joyed, and giddy with their pride, they openly 
| ſhewed their utmoſt contempt for the reſt of 


their honourable confraternity. Barbers and 


wig-combers, they conſidered as unworthy 


peers, and attempted to ſeparate themſelves 


from ſuch ignoble aſſociates. They even pre- 
tended, that they had a juſt right to be joined 
to ſome ſcientific corps. This imperious ri- 


vality, and the lamentable groans of the bar- 


bers, became an object for the government's 


vigilance. Another decree was iſſued from the 
king, dated 24th January, which fixed their 


number to ſix hundred; prohibits their hav- 
ing more than one apprentice every three years, f | 
to keep /cbools of hair-drefling ; and above all, 


to place under the ſigns, the words, Academic 
de Coeffeurs d 


In 1783, a ſatyrical vaudeville appeared by 


M. Chamcenets, intituled, The Young 


3 Mes 
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Men af the Age ps The Chevalier de Rou- 
E recogniſing himſelf i 1n the deſcrip- 


tion, ſaid, that the Author deſerved to be 


caned. This came to the ears of the poet, 
who immediately aſked ſatisfaction from the 
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The yeung 
men of Paris 
deſcribed in 
a ſatyrical 
vaudeville, 


Count. They fought, and flightly wounded ; 


| each other. The bard, crowned with laurels, 
did not fail to ſhew himſelf at the opera that 


evening, with his arm in a ſling. This cir- 


cumſtance, made the verſes more popular than 


they would probably have otherwiſe been. We 


give it to the reader, as a piece proper to pre- 


ſerve 1 in theſe Memoirs. 


Beautés qui fuyez la licence, Ve beauties who fly from licen- 


Evitéz tous nos jeunes gen; tiouſneſs, 
L'amour a deſerté la France, Shun all our young men; : 

A aſpect de ces grands enfants: Love has deſerted France, 
Ils ont par leur ton, leur langage, At the view of theſe men- chil- 
Effarouche la voluptẽ, | dren. | 
Et garde pour tout appanage, They have by their voice and 


L'ignorance et la nullite language 
| CE Rendered voluptuouſneſs ſavage, 
And kept for their only character 
Ignorance and nothingneſs. 


Malgre leur tournure fragile, Notwithſtanding their idleneſs - 
A courir ils paſſent leur tems; They paſs their time in running 
Ils ſont importuns a la ville every where; 
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A la cour ils ſont importans: In the city importunate, 
Chacun d'eux ſans appel decide, In court important. 
Au ſpectacle ils ont Fair mẽchant; Every one pronounces like a judge; 
Par tout la ſottiſe les guide, At the theatre they look wicked; 
Partout le mepris les attend. Every where folly guides them, 
. | Every where cuntempt attends 
them. 


Pour eux, his ſoins ſont des vetilles For thera t̃eſpectful politeneſs is 


Et Veſprit n'eſt au” un lourd bon rrifling, 8 
ſens; | And wit but affectation; 

Us ſont gauches aupres Jen filles, Before modeſt girls they are awkard 
Aupres des femmes indecens. Before women they are indecent. 
Leur jargon ne pouvant s 'entendre, Their jargon is ſo unintelligible 

Si leur jeuneſſe peut tente, That if their youth ſhould tempt, 


Ceux que le beſoin a fait prendre, Thoſe whom deſire has allured 
L'ennui bientot les fait quitter. Soon quit them with contempt. 


Sur leurs airs et ſur leur figure, Upon their grace, and their per- 


Preſque tous fondent leur eſpoir; ſon, 
Ils ſont entrer dans leur parure Almoſt all frond their hopes; 
Tout le gout qu'ils penſent avoir. They have diſplayed in their dreſs 
Dans le cercle de quelque belles, Whatever taſte they may have. : 


Ils vont s tablir en vainqueurs, In the circle of ſome fair ones, 
Mais ils ont toujours aupres d'elles; They come to eſtabliſh them: 
Plus d'aiſance que de faveurs. | ſelves as conquerors FE: 
| . But they have always with them 
More freedom, than favours. 


De toutes leurs bonnes fortunes, Of all their good fortune 

5 Ils ne ſe prevalent jamais f They never boaſt in public. 

i Loeurs maitreſſes ſont ſi communes, Their miſtreſſes are ſo common 

ö Que la honte les rend diſcrets: That ſhame renders them dif. 
# Ils preferent, dans leur ivreſſe, creet.. 

| La debauche aux ow doux plai- They prefer in their ebriety, 
Debauchery to the er plea» 


1 Frs; 

ö Ils gouteut ſans delicateſſe, 1 ſures; | 

| Des jouiſſances ſans dEſirs, They taſte without delicacy, . 

ö | | | Enjoyments without deſires. 
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Puiſſent la volupts, bs graces, 7, Voluptuouſneſs and the Graces 


Les expulſer loin de leur cour; Far expel them from their court ! 
Et favoriſer en leur places, And favour in lieu of them 

La gaitẽ, Veſprit et I'amour!  Gaiety, wit, and love ! 
Les dEſertenrs de la tendrefſe, The deſerters of tenderneſs _ 


Doivent-ils gouter ces douceurs? Shall they taſte theſe delights ? 
Quand ils degradent la jeuneſle, When they degrade youth, 
n doivent- ils cueiller les fleurs? Shall they cull its bright flowers? 


Tf ſuch were the young n men of Paris, it ap-T 
pears, that the manners of the young ladies. 
were not leſs reprehendible. The youth of 
both ſexes, indeed, were relaxed by every 
ſpeciey of diſſoluteneſs and frivolity; ; volup- 
tuous without deſire, capricious without taſte, 
they, followed the volatility of faſhion, with all 
the ardour of idlers, who occupy themſelves 
on thoſe objects which exert no energy of 
mind, and come not with the ſolemnity of 
inſtruction, but | He regard by the I of 


trifling. 
| Of the ſtate of the French women, we 
receive an ample idea in the following prize 
ſubject, which we find in the Eſprit des Jour- 
 naux, for 1783, propoſed by the Royal Aca- 
On T 3: demy 
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demy of Sciences and Belles Lettres at Rouen, | 


Ir is (obſerves the n, critic) an intereſt. 


| ing queſtion. 


Is not the little care wh ich iS bei ped on the 


inſtruction of women devoted by their preſent 


education to idleneſs, or frivolous occupations, 


the moſt immediate cauſe of the change 


that has taken place in the manners of the 


nation? 


It is in the endleſs variations of faſhion that 


the follics of the fair are to be obſerved. Yet 


endleſs as theſe may appear they ſeem ſome- 


times to have exhauſted their invention, and 


they had recourſe to reviving the moſt obſo- 
Jete faſhions. In 1782, there was a rage 
among the ladies for wearing long and wide 
aprons; and ample neckcloths, fignificantly 
called by the French des fchus, becauſe they 
concealed the fine neck of a lady. Madame 


la Marechale de Luxembourg could not pa- 


tiently ſuffer them ; the ſaid, they had the 


air of a cook and a touriere ; that is, female 


--E 


ſervants 
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ſervants who attend the nunneries. To ridi- 2 


Bo | | faſhionabl 
cule with good humour the Dutcheſs of Lau- gif, ana 


zun, her grand-daughter, ſhe ſent her for — 5 
ne w- year's gift an apron of ſailcloth, bordered 
with a ſuperb lace, and half a dozen of neck- 
handkerchiefs of the thickeſt cloth equally 
ornamented. This curious envoy made ſome 
noiſe at Paris, and excited the poetical vein of 
the Chevalier de Boufflers; ; he gave on this 
occaſion a charming ſong, which I tranſcribe 
for the pleaſure of the reader. All the pro- 
ductions of this elegant poet are exremely 
beautiful, and full of thoſe light graces which 
enchant men of taſte. The ſong is divided 
into two parts. In the firſt, he ſpeaks to the 
cooꝶ. 


þ 


J'applaudis a Vemploi nouveau I applaud the new employ 


Qu'on donne a ma couſine; That is given to my couſin 3 
Jamais auiſi friand morceau Never a more delicious morſel 

- Neentra dans ma cuiſine : Has ever entered into my kitchen. 
Elle auroit tort de repugner, She would do wrong not to be pleas d 
A xetat qu'elle embraſſe; With the ſituation ſhe has choſen; 
C'eſt ou le bon gout doit regner It is where good taſte is the arbiter, 

Quelle eſt micux a ſa place. That ſhe is moſt adventageoully 

| Ps placed. 
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On ſait que des gouts delicate 
Le fien eſt le modelle; 
Ceux meme qui ne le ſont pas 
Le deviennent pres d' elle: 
Mais ma tante on vous avertit, 
Que votre cuiſiniere 
Ne fait qu'éveiller l'appetit, 
Et point le ſatisfaire 


It is known that of delicate taſtes, 
Her's is the perfect model; 
Thoſe who are devoid of it 
Receive it, when near her. 
But, aunt, T muſt tell you, 
That your little cook _ 


Only awakens the appetite, 


Nr does not ſatisfy it. 


He addreſſes himfelf then to the . 
or nun who attends the n door of the 


convent. 


Vous en qui mon xi] prevenu | 
Vit une cuiſiniere; 


Paſſez moi d'avoir m&connu 


La plus digne touricre : 


Pieux coſtume, doux maintien, 


Perevenance diſcrẽte; 
Oh ma touriere! l'on voit bien 
Qu au tour vous ctes faite. 


/ 


Entre le cloitre et les mondains, 
Ma divine touriere, - 

Semble habiter ſur les confins 
Du ciel et de la terre ; 


Tous deux a fon aſpect emus 


Doivent rendre les armes, 
Les immortels a ſes vertus, 
Les mortels a ics charmes ! 


You in whom my ated eye, 
Beheld a cook, | . 

Forgive me not to have known 
The moſt worthy touriere; 

Pious manners, and ſoft appearance, 
Wiſdom fo diſcreet ! 


O my touriere, we ſee well 


That you are well made for the 
turning. 


Between he cloiſter and the ward, 
My divine touriere, 


'Scems to live upon the confines. 


Of heaven and of earth. 
Both alike moved at her facc, 
Muſt yield to her; 
'The immortals to her virtues, 
The mortals to her charms, 


LET us obſerve the evi with ich the 


F. rench nation treated their heroes, dach 


Pr ſonages 


— 
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perſonages who attracted by their political Obſerva- 


tions and 
anecdotes on 


b importance, a temporary regard. When the the keit 


and verſati- 


Duke of Chartres returned to Verſailles, after lity with 


which the 


his wonderful ſea-fight at Uſhant with Ad- ed mt 
miral Keppel, the palace was crouded by . 
courtiers of all deſcriptions who were anxi- 
_ ouſly waiting to ſalute their naval hero. In 
ſtepping from his carriage an abbẽ preſented 
him with a long panegyric in verſe; the Duke 
could not aſcend the ſtair- caſe by the preſſing 5 
croudof adulators who ſurrounded him. In the 
evening our royal admiral went to the opera, 
and the piece could not be heard, becauſe 
of the loud acclamations of joy with which the 
public faluted their able and glorious admiral. 
Let us now paſs to Paris. The Duke of 
Chartres had gradually ſunk i in the eſteem 
of the Pariſians. It was now curious to ob- 
ſerve the ſudden change of opinion in the 
town. A popular delirium ſpread through 
L the honeſt citizens; and the ſtreets and the 
theatres 
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theatres reſounded with the name of the con- 
temptible Orleans. 
In the evening, when he appeared a at the 


opera, every one preſent roſe, and a clamor- 


ous applauſe laſted for above twenty minutes. 
When the public finiſhed, the orcheſtra be- 


gan to expreſs their zeal, by loudly flouriſh- 
ing their triumphal trumpets. 

There was at this time a company of idlers 
who uſed to aſſemble in the Palais-Royal, un- 


der a capacious tree which had been tranſ- 
| planted from Cracovia. Theſe idlers called 
_ themſelves Cracovy/ts, and their ſociety every 


evening acquired new members ; indeed all 


the Pariſians may be ſuppoſed to have been 
Cracoviſts. Under this tree they amuſed 
themſelves with converſing on the new fa- 


ſhions, and occaſionally, as much as they | 


: dared, with the political incidents of the day, 


Our hero became an ample ſubject for their 
6ifſertations, and they agreed in the exceſs of 
their gratitude to 9 9 their ſixpences to give 
| ſome 
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{ome public mark of their admiration. Their 
ſixpences poured in ſo faſt, that at length 
1 they ſaw themſelves enabled to have a band of 


muſicians and very brilliant fire- works. The 


inhabitants of the adjacent ſtreets illuminated 
their windows, and the people were admitted 
that ev ening into the gardens of the Palais 
Royal. Every thing paſſed with the utmoſt 


tranquillity; if we except the loud ve ni, vidi, 
vici, Which with ſhouts of triumph were re- 


peated for this wonderful naval hero. 


Yet all was not terminated ; the career of 


glory was ſtill prolonged by the induſtrious 


adulation of Paris. One of the extraordinary 


follies exhibited on this occaſion by the 
good people of Paris, during the ſhort reſi- 
dence of the Duke there, was the following. 
They dreſſed a wicker image to repreſent the 


perſon of Admiral Keppel; they ſang a ſong 


on his defeat, in preſence of the Duke and 
Dutcheſs, they dragged him then in a dung- 
cart, and after having broke their ſcurvy jeſts 

on 
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NATIONAL LEVITY. 
on this poor wicker figure, he was thrown 
into the pond of the Palais Royal, with all 


the abuſive epithets and imprecations, which 5 


2 ſwiniſh multitude can ſo copiouſly diſplay. 


What is ſurpriſing in this affair is, that their 
highneſſes could authoriſe ſo indecent a ſpec- 
tacie to paſs under their eyes, and ſanctioned 
as it were by their approbation. But perhaps 
the Duke deſigned by all this to perſuade the | 
good people at Paris that he really had ob- 
tained a complete victory over the Engliſh 


fleet—or perhaps conceived that a 7riumph 
Was honeſtly due to him, becauſe he had n 


been de efeated by Admiral Keppel. 
But the triumph of the Duke of es 0 


did not here terminate. Such was the na- 


tional levity, that ſcarcely after ten days ſuch 
clamorous plaudits, the town turned rebel- 


lious, recanted from all their former proceed- 
ings, and he who had juſt received the tribute 
of public gratitude, became the butt of every 


wit and the object of . latyrilt. His ma- 


ritime 
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ritime exploits, his return to Paris, his oſten- 


tation at ſhewing himſelf immediately at the 


opera, and the ſtupid admiration of the ideots, 


were all now expoſed. One of theſe vaude- 
villes is not amiſs. It was moſt favourably 


285 


tyrical 


received by the city, and found even admirers waville 


on the Duke 


at the court. The fatire was ſtill rendered e 


more poignant, by the author adopting the 


verſes to the tune of a ſong much in vogue, 


and which had for title Les Revenans. The 
poet addreſſes himſelf to his Serene . 


in the following ſtanzas. 


Vous faites rentrer notre armèe; You order our fleet to return home, 


L'Angleterre tres alarm&e England trembling w ith the alarm, 


Vous en lovera : | Will praiſe you; 


Et vous joindrez a ce ſuffrage, And you will unite to this rallies 


| Les lauriers et le digne hommage, The laurels and loud homage 
De opera?! Of the opera. 


Quai ! vous avez vu la fum'e! What, you have ſmelt the ſmoke ! 


| Quelprodige ! la renommee A prodigy ! Fame prepares 


Le publiera! | To publiſh it; 
| Revenez vite, il eſt bien juſte Return quick, it is but juſt 
P'offrir votre perſonne auguſte, To ſhew your auguſt perſon 


 Alopera! At the opera, 


Tel | 
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Tel cherchant la toiſon fameuſe, Thus ſeeking for the famous fleece, 


Jaſon ſur la mer orageuſe Jaſon on the ſtormy ſeas + 
Se hazarda: Adrentured ; 
Itn'eneut qu'une, et pour vos peines, He had but one ; for your Jabours 


Je vous en promets deux douzaines, I promiſe you two dozen 


A Vopera ! mt the opers. - 
Chers badauds courez a la fete; Dear fools, run to the feſtival, 
Parmi vous criez a tue-ttte, Cry till your throats are hoarſe, 
Bravo ! bravo! 5 Bravo. bravo. 
Cette grande action de guerre, This noble action in war, 


Eft telle qu'il ne s'en voit guere, Is ſuch, that is rarely ſeen any where, 


* g 5 But at the opera. 


| Grand prince, pourſuis ta carriere,Great prince! ! purſue your career, 
Franchis noblement la barricre, Nobly leap over the barrier, 


De Vopera ! | Of the opera, 
hy ſuch rare enterpriſes, 


Par de fi rares entrepriſes, | 
You will immortalize yourſelf 


A jamais tu t'immorrtaliſcs, 


—  - | At the opera. 


The enk of the Duke indeed did 


not laſt above a fortnight ; and his inanity 
had only rendered him ridiculouſly conſpi- 


cuous. In the maſquerades which the queen 


had after her lying- in, under the cover of a 


maſk, the courtiers often expreſſed their ge- 
nuine ſentiments. Truth then appeared at 


court. Among the many poignant retorts 
which the Duke received in thoſe few days of 
| | liberty, 
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liberty, one from a lady whom he inſulted, is 
perhaps the moſt tolerable. M. De Genlis, 
in reviewin g with the Duke ſeveral ladies at 
the ball pointed to one near them, who at- 
trated by the graces of her figure. The 
Duke, in a /oud whiſper, ſaid, It is a beauty 
that has paſſed. C'eſt un beaute paſſee. My 
Lord, retorted the irritated lady, It is like 
your fame. Mon ſelgneur, c'gſ comme votre 


Fenommee. 


The national levity was amply diſplayed Anced.tes 
relative to 
the reception 


when Dr. Franklin firſt excited their atten- ien e 
French gave 


tion. He for a long time was a faſhionable to Dr. fo. 
topic, and the enthuſiaſm of the French (who 
perhaps were ardently deſirous of obtaining 
that Hberty, which was then for them but a 
viſionary perfection they did not yet venture 


to gaze at) diſplayed itſelf i in all the multiform 


_ ſhapes of extravagance. Franklin became 
their idol ; becauſe in paying. their homages 
to him, they a at the fame time gave a vent to 

thoſe 
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= thoſe concealed ſentiments reſpecting govern- 
ment which would have been too dangerous 
for them openly to have expreſſed. Their 
frivolity ſeemed animated by a new energy, 
which the following anecdotes will perhaps 

| ſufficiently diſplay. 
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Frak In 1777, the reigning mode was to have 
anecdotes of . : 


Br. Fu- an engraving of Dr. Franklin placed over the 
. 


chimney; as formerly, fays a cotemporary 
journaliſt, they uſed to have a pantin. A 
pantin was a kind of puppet which was made 
to move on ſprings and generally meant for 
the amuſement of children. It is curious, 


continues the ſame journaliſt, to obſerve the 


| portrait of this grave Engliſhman turned into 
[ 1 deriſion, like that of the trifling plaything 
1 5 which entertained our idlers thirty years ago. 
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A print-ſhop ſold 6000. of theſe portraits in 


. the firſt week of their appearance. 
| | ” Dr. F ranklin, an honeſt and ſturdy Briton, 
| z muſt at his firſt reſidence in the frivolous 
court = 
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court of Verſailles, have felt a continued in- 


dignation and a ſincere contempt for the puny 


Sybarites who ſurrounded him. A ſtern re- 
publican, as he pretended to be, would not 
patiently have ſupported the ſhameful luxury 
and the abje& ſervility which glared on his 
contemplation at every regard the philoſopher 


caſt about j © WY Perhaps it was the perſua- 8 
ſion of the neceſſity of ſupporting them for 


the intereſt of his infant nation that induced 


him not to vent a groan, or give way to an 
expreſſion which might appear to reproach tip 
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ruinous magnificence, this inſulting oppreſ- EY, 


ſion, while he ſaw the greater part of the na- 


tion languiſhing i in extreme miſery. 


At firſt, however, Dr. Franklin was Dr. 


Franklin. No man is corrupted at the firſt 
attack ; human nature is to be mined, not 
| ftormed. He ſeems gradually to have ac- 
| cuſtomed himſelf to the reigning vices and 


frivolities, till at length the ſtern republican 
appeared without a bluſh at brilliant balls, 
5 divine 
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forms a ſingular contraſt with the 6mplicity 5 
| | of 
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divine ſuppers, and all the elegant ſcenes of 8 
faſhionable diſſipation. 


Theſe reflections have ariſen naturally from 
the follow in g anecdote which we ſhall give in 
the exact words of the reporter. It is ee 
in February 1778. 5 8 

Dr. Franklin Sumaniſes himſelf and 3 


to ſhe w himſelf ; in company, even in the 


moſt faſhionable circles. This ſhews more 


than any thing his good underſtanding with 
the government, and the ſatisſaction he de- | 


rives from the good news lately received from 


huis country. Lately he was at a ball given by | 


Madame de Floiſſac, the lady of a financier. 
There was a charming aſſemblage of young 


and beautiful women, who every one ſucceſ- 


fively went to pay him their homage, and 
embrace him, in ſpite of his ſpectacles. - 
The philoſophers, however, are greatly 


offended with the oftentatious luxury which 


he ſuffers in his grand- children, and which 
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of the Engliſh philoſopher. They have fer 


up a new faſhion of wearing red heels; a 


frivolous decoration, very well for a courtier 
of Verſailles, but' very unworthy of the de- 


ſcendants of one of the heads of the Congreſs 


of Philadel phia. 


One of the moſt ſtriking mottoees which | 


were choſen for the portrait of Dr. Franklin, 


is the following one, which characteriſed this 


great man, It is, indeed, a fine verſe, and of 
fin gular Ry: | | 
Eripuit ccelo fulma; Sceptrumque tyrannis. 

He raviſhed the lightning from TRIER and the 
| ſceptre from tyrants. | 


This in as conciſe a manner as poſlible, gives 


us the two great labours of Franklin; as a 


_ philoſopher, his diſcoveries in electricity; and 


as a politician, his emancipation of the op- 


preſſed Americans. 


We muſt place in this article, the reception 
of Voltaire on his return to Paris; the extra- 


U 2 vagance 
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Curious 

anccdotes 
relative to 
Voltaire's 
reception on 
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vagance diſplayed on this occaſion, was cer- 


tainly more the effect of the national levity, 


bis r-turn te than of their genuine admiration for ſuperior 


Paris. 


genius, Rouſſeau never received ſuch loud 
public tributes of applauſe. But the facts 


will beſt explain themſelves. Let us attend 
this vain, frivolous, ingenious, and even ſub- 
lime Voltaire; his fatuity more powerful even 


than his ſenſibility; his pride greater than his 


genius; his impudence ſo exceſſive, that at 


length it ended in modeſty. All this in Vol- 


taire was extravagance; but the Parifians were 


{till more extravagant. 
3 any ſatirical, or other on 


was intended, it is, perhaps, difficult to affirm ; 


but Voltaire, on his return to Paris, appeared | 
in a chariot painted with a ſky blue, and 
ſtrewed- with ſtars, He, perhaps, reſolved, 
that the world ſhould not be miſtaken when 
he rode about the town; or, perhaps, he 


imagined that his coming to Paris was the 


ſame as going to Heaven. 


He 
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He had prepared the public, for his ap- 
pearance that night at the theatre. An ex- 


pecting multitude, had filled the vaſt court- 


Fard of the play-houſe. Scarce had this ex- 


traordinary man appeared in this extraordinary 


chariot, when everyone cried—< There he is.” 


PE 4 Savoyards, the apple-women, all the 


canaille of the quarter were there, and the 


acclamations of Vive Voltaire, reſounded with- 
out end. The Marquis of Villette, who had 


arrived before, went to receive him in de- 


ſcending from the chariot, in which he was 


accompanied by the Procureur Clauſe. Both 

ſupported him with difficulty, and ſaved him 
with ſome trouble from the embraces of the 
eager croud. At his entrance in the play- 
houſe, a more elegant world, ſeized with the 


genuine enthuſiaſm of genius, crouded round 


him; above all others, the ladies threw them 


ſelves before him and ſtopt his way, that they 
might contemplate him the better. Some 
were even ſeen to touch, tremblingly alive all 


U * 5 Over. 
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- , - over, his dreſs, and ſome even ſnatched ſome 


of the fur of his coat. = 
This fiat, or god of the evening, was to 
ſeat himſelf between Madame Denis, and 


Madame de Villette; and the pit with convul- 


five rapture, waited the moment when the 
poet was to appear. He came, and they im- 
mediately called for the crown. Briſard, an 


actor, approached to place it on his head— 


Voltaire cried out, Ah Dieu ! Vous voulez 


danc me faire mourir, weeping with Joy, and 


refuſing the honour. He took the crown and 


E it to his Selle et bonne. She refuſed 


it, till the Prince de Beauveau ſeiling the 


laurel, replaced it on the head of the F rench 
Sophocles. | 


But the greater triumph was reſerved fe 


the cloſe of the play, which was one of his 


own tragedies. His buſt had been brought 
from the academy, and was now placed on a 


pedeſtal on the ſtage. The actors ſurrounded 


it in a demi circle, each holding a garland in 


0 1 
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the hand, A crown was placed on the buſt ; 


the noiſe of trumpets, drums, and fifes, an- 


„ | - 6h EIS 413 
nounced the ceremony, and Madame Veſttis 


holding a paper, repeated with an emphaſis | 
proportioned to the extravagance of the whole 


ſcene, the following verſes. 


Aux yeux de Paris enchante 

Regois en ce jour un hommage, 

Que confrmera d' age en age, 

La ſevere Poſterité. 8 
Non, tu was pas beſoin d'atteindre au noir rivage, 
Pour jouir des honneurs de Vimmortalits ; 

VoLTAIRE recois la couronne 

Que l'on vient de ſe preſenter; 

Il eſt beau de la meriter, 
Quand c'eſt la France qui la donne. 


To the eyes of enchanted Paris 

Receive now this tribute ; | 

W hich will be confirmed from age | to age 
By ſevere Poſterity. 


No] for you it is not neceſſary to reach the-black et 
To enjoy the honours of immortality. , _ 


Voltaire receive the crown 
That has been juſt- offered; 

It is glorious to merit ſuch a diſtinction, 
When it is France that gives it. 


U * THESE 
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Tu xsx verſes were encored ; and an engrav- 
ing has been made of this ſcene. 'Every actor 
placed his garland round the buſt; and becauſe 
Mademoiſelle F anier, in a fanatic extaſy choſe 5 
to kiſs it; every other actor kiſſed the buſt. 
When the performance finally cloſed, a new 
| confuſion remained for the modeſt philoſopher. 
Juſt ſeated in his chariot, the croud would not : 
ſuffer him to depart. The horſes were ſtopt, 
and our reporter ſays, they were kiſſed. Seve- 
ral young poets cried out, that the modern 
Apollo ſhould be dragged home by the peo- 
ple ; but as the croud were not all poets, there 
were not a ſufficient number of enthuſiaſts 
ready for this purpoſe. However, Voltaire : 
heard as he paſſed along, an eternal echo of 
Vivats. © 5 0 
Such was the apotheoſis of Voltaire, and 
ſuch the national delirium. When he returned 
home, he again wept, and modeſtly proteſted 
that had he had the ſlighteſt idea of what 
had paſſed, he would not have gone to the 
play. Charmed with his reception at Paris, 


he 
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he immediately bought a houſe ; but his re- 
ception coſt him too dear ; for the agitation 
gave ſucha ſhock to his aged frame, that he 


died i in the next month. 
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Anecdotes 


Tun frivolity of theſe Sybarites i IS cuficiently e- 


evident; nothing could awaken them from their 


trifling refinements. In February 1779, at 
the very moment they and their Spaniſh ally 


hadreceived the completeſt defeats, an univerſal | 


Joy took place in Paris. The object that 
could fix the attention at this eritical period, 


was not a battle won, or a fleet deſtroyed; it 


was an opera dancer. The celebrated Made- 


moiſelle Guimard, who having had the mis- 


fortune of ſtraining her foot, en repetant un 


Pas de deux, in the ballet of Medea and Jaſon, 
| rendered Paris unhappy. This accident cauſed 


a general alarm, and the war with England 
was forgotten Their wounded admiral, the 
Count d'Eſtaing, and their numerous ſoldiers, 
who periſhed before Savannah, was the con- 


verſation 


ing the na- 
tional frivo- 


lity. 
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verſation of a few days; but the ſtrain of Gui- 
mar d's foot rendered them inconſolable. The 
nobility, the clergy, and the tiers etat, (fays 
the writer of the Lettres Hiſtoriques, Politi= 
ques et Critiques) alike. participated in this 
public calamity. Every one haſtened to leave 
his ticket at her houſe ; and her Suils twice 


a day diſtributed a bulletin of her ſituation, as 


was cuſtomary with the royal family. The 


day ſhedanced on the ſtage, appearcd a day of 


Another 
anecdote of 

their frivo— 
kty. 


public feſtivity. . In what country, ancient or 


modern, were actors, but what is worſe, 
opera dancers, thus protected, and adored, as a 
virtuous nation, would have adored illuſtrious 
char aclers? 

But as the war n occupied * 
volatile minds, their levity was allo defirous of 


ſeeing the nature of a battle—at leaſt at the 


opera. The celebrated Noverre, in one of 


_ his ballets, introduced a number of the F rench 


guards to perform their manœuvres. The 


effect was ſtriking ; and when the poſt brought 


2 new 
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a new account of a defeat, the frivolous Pa- 

| riſians conſoled themſelves with a view of 
their ſoldiers mixed among their dancers! All 


the nobility aſſiſted at this ſ, ſpeQacle; and the 


Marechal de Biron, complimented Noverre in 


his having converted the opera into a ſchool 
of Tactics. The ſerjeant who had the honour 
of heading theſe ſoldiers, on the theatrical 


boards, was recompenſed by a croſs of the 


order of Saint Louis ! 


1 ſome, Who appear to have poſſeſſed 4 
gravity not congenial to the ſentiments of their 


fellow citizen, cenſured theſe: theatrical ex- 


hibitions, and faid, that theſe ſoldiers, might, 
in war, be employed to a more uſeful purpoſe ; 
there were not wanting ſome who flattered 


the public taſte by agreeable verſes. The fol- 


lowing ones attracted notice, though they 


have little but their vanity to diſtinguiſh them. 


he laſt line is ſatyrical and not amiſs. 


Quand Mars nous laifle aupres des belles, 
Nous ne voyons, nous n'aimons qu'elles, 


Et: - 
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Et nous bornons tous nos exploits, 

A ſuivre de l'amour les loix. 
Mais auſſitot que Mars ordonne 

Que nous allions ſous ſes drapeaux, 
Nous quittons Venus pour Bellone, 
Au clerge cedant nos travaux. 


ae Bottle-conjuror, was long a cauſe o 
Pa H . | . a 5 . £7 * 

| Anecdote exultation to our Gallic neighbours, which 
which ſcrves | | | 
Asa chunter- , ; 8 
dente they eternally repeated as a proof of our 
borrle-cone 


n., national credulity, and the facility with which 


we might be impoſed on. The following an- 
ecdote will however, ſerve as a counterpart, 
and we may, if it is worth the while, take 
our revanche, on our once gay rivals. 
In December 1783, when the air-balloons 
were the object of public attention, there ap- 
peared i in the Journal de Paris, the faſhionable 
periodical publication of that period, a let- 


ter from a watchmaker, who, without ſub- 


1 ſcribing his name, offered to traverſe the river 
| [ — Seine, between the Pont N euf, and the Pont 
5 {| ojal, ſo quickly, that a faſt trotting horſe, 
c which was to ſet off at the ſame time, ſhould 


= not 
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not reach the oppoſite extremity, before him. 


To make this experiment, he aſked for his re- 


ward, two hundred louis, when he reached 
the appointed ſpot ; and which were mercly to 


pay his travelling expences to, and loſt time 


at, Paris, He appointed the firſt of January, 


if the river was not frozen, for the experi- 


ment. The town was immediately agitated 
ſubſcriptions filled rapidly ; and at the court 
and the city, their only talk was concerning 


the watchmaker, | who, like another Saint 


Peter, was able to walk on the water, faſter 
than a horſe. could trot by land. As ſome, 
however, appeared to doubt its practicability, 
he ſatisfied the enquirers, by deſcribing his 
apparatus. Theſe conſiſted of a pair of elaſ- 
tic Sabots, joined by a thick bar. Every 
ſaibot was to be one foot long, and ſeven inches 


high, on an equal breadth; and if neceſſary, 


he was to hold in each hand a bladder ſtrongly 


blown. f He aſſured the public, that he could 


W the miracle fifty times in an hour. 
| About 
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About the 20th of the month, the public 8 
were alarmed by ſeveral reports, that the 


watchmaker of Lyons, who was to walk 
over the river Seine, without wetting his feet, _ 


was an ideal perſonage. The learned journal- 


iſts, were humiliated by the confeſſi on of a 


facetious gentleman M. Combles, who, i in the 


gaiety of his imagination, had- attempted to 


try the credulity of the Parifians. But our 
humouriſt greatly endangered his liberty by 


f the joke; for he had not only impoſed on ſe- 


veral diſtinguiſhed perſons, but a ſociety at 
Verſailles had ſubſcribed a thouſand livres, and 


which ſociety was formed by Monfieur, who 
is too grave a prince to ſuffer with impunity 
any perſonal ridicule. Indeed, the city of 
Paris had begun to build ſeaffolds, for e con- 


venience of the ſubſcribers. 


The facetious invention of M. Combles, 


was in great danger of being puniſhed like 
a ſtate crime; and dreading the reſentment of 
| Menfieur and the city of Paris, he haſtened to 


the 


he 
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the lieutenant of the police, and ſupplicated. 


his aſſiſtance to extricate him from this ſin- 
gular embarraſſment. He aſſured him, that 
he was led to play this joke, with no evil 


deſign, but merely, as having obſerved ſince 


the invention of the roſtatic machines, that 
the Pariſians talked of effecting every wonder 


they conceived, it was to give a timely check 
to the national credulity, that he had imagined 

| this harmleſs piece of pleaſantry. He deſired 
that the lieutenant would inform this public, 


that he was authoriſed in giving notice, that the 


| watchmaker, in attempting an experiment on 
the river Rhone, had ſunk, and been drowned. 
The lieutenant, in anſwer, told him, that he 
could not authoriſe fo impudent a fiction, but 
would do his utmoſt in ſoliciting his Majeſty's 
| pardon. When M. Breteuil preſented the 


king with the lieutenant's letter, his Majeſty 


laughed, and -amuſed himſelf at the coſt of 
Monſieur, and the Court. It. was thought 
proper to conclude this affair, by informing the 


- | public 
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public, that the watchmaker was inſane, and 


that he was neither deſirous nor capable of 


performing his engagement. Many of the 


ſubſcribers could not, however conceive, that 


to walk over the river, as faſt as a horſe can 


trot, was leſs impracticable than to ride in the 


air. 


The genius || The | National Levity was inſenſibly de- 


ol the nation 


degi 
zins to clining about the American war. In 1782, 


wear ano- 
ther apprar- 


ance about. 4 writer deſcribes the ladies as being all An- 


the Ameri- N 
can . glamanes; and, indeed, about this time, after 


the ſplendid victory of Rodney, the faſhion- 
able female Pariſians, wore bonnets 4 la Rod- 
ney. For the vanquiſhed, voluntarily to ex- 
hibit the honours, and thus to rejoice in the 


advantages of the enemy, is a curious fact in 
the hiſtory of human nature, and an inſtance 


of the moſt fingular levity. Indeed, about 


this time, the French were gradually meta- 
morphoſing themſelves into Engliſh manners; 
and an idea of the excellence of the Britith 
government, was rapidly propagating among 
wb the 
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the people. Theſe Engliſh maxims, were, 
for a while, tolerated ; as the court conſidered 
them as only a temporary levity in the nation, 
' which would paſs like its former ones. But 


liberty was inſenſibly acquiring a form and a = 


voice; and the bonnets 2 la Rodney, ſhew, that 
though the infant firſt appeared in ſport, its 
ſtrength and growth gathered till it roſe with 
a gigantic force. 
I This is apparent by the following anecdote, Curio 
alſo was converted into a faſhionable drefs ; the be 
hats and bonnets of the frivolous Pariſians, 
were all influenzas. The Count de Vergennes, 
in a converſation, was deſcribing the fingula- 
rity of this epidemic diſorder, and ſaid, it was 
called Je mal Ruſſe, becauſe it firſt appeared at 
Peterſburgh.—We are threatened, obſerved a 
; Ducheſs preſent With another malady, which 
will come from America. —Whati is that madam? 
: interrogated Vergennes,—The INDEPENDAN= 
zA, replied the fair Caſſandra ; I am informed 
+ XX. as 


dote re- 


— influenza ſpread about this time; and that lativeto the 
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A new ſa- 
thion allud- 
ing to Amie- 
Fi Cd, forbid- 
den by Coe * 


verntacnt, falhions and glory of the fair ſex. | In * 
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that our troops in that country, are delighted 3 in 


finding that every ſoldier may hope to become a 
general, ifhe ſhews any talents for war; that the 
Americans acknowled ge no diſtinction of nobi⸗ 
lity and rank, and that all men are equal. This 
infinitely pleaſes the French; in their return 


home, they will dwell with rapture on theſe 


events; they will tell their relations and 


friends all they have ſeen, and in what man- 


** 


| her men become independent ; they will teach. 


here what they have learnt there. The Count : 
de Vergennes was greatly embarraſſed at this ef- 


fuſion. This miniſter had formerly perſuaded 


himſelf, that the ſeparation of the Colonies from 


the Mother Country, and the war of France, 


would ever after have a fatal influence on the 


future exiſtence of England. But our conn- 


| try ſhewed refources of which our enemies | 


ap peited i ignorant.” 


The government, on this occaſion, lowered 
itſelf even to interfere and tyranniſe over the 


a 'corffure was announced of an allegorical 
nature, 


NATIONAL LEVITY. 


nature, called aux infurgens ; to the inſurgents. - 


This dreſs, however, never appeared, as it was 


immediately forbidden by government! But, 
to prove the inconſiſtency of this volatile admi- 
| niſtration, fix months afterwards a political 


engraving was advertiſed for by ſubſcription, 


in which their triumph was celebrated, and 


called America Independent.“ 8 
The French nation gradually eee 
ſomething of the energy of the Britiſh cha- 
racter. They firſt imitated our faſhions, and 
at length adopted our manners, and even our 


government. This change was viſible fo far 
back as the year 1783. The petit maitres, 
and coxcomb abbes, were metamorphoſed 


into reaſonable beings. There were no more, : 


any of thoſe frivolous converſations, where 


the faſhions, theatres, intrigues of court, and 


ſeparations of love, formed the only topics, 


Theſe pretty nothings, Were followed by ſen- 


ſible converſations ; they only talked. of the 
revolution of America, liberty, equality, the 
| | > 3 a hbuſe 
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abuſe of miniſterial ? power n reſtraining deſ- 
potiſm ; and the forming a conſtitution drawn' 
from thoſe of the Americans, and our nation. 
Satirical ſongs appeared no more ; the errors 
of 2 miniſter, or a general, were not now put 
into vaudevilles ; but they reaſoned on every 


thing; they converſed and meditated on the 
Conſtitution. The F rench were formerly too 
little inſtructed ; they were now, perhaps, too 
| faddenly infrutted. The women particularly, 


were foremoſt, in exulting on the revolution 


of America. They were ſolicitous, they uſed 
to ſay, to propogate the new principle of go- 


vernment. In a word, to cloſe our reflections | 
by an anecdote, a faſhionable beauty addreſſed 


| herſelf to a gentleman, in | theſe words . 


« The empire which our ſex has ever en- 


joyed over your's, ſhall ſerve for the future to 


teach you to ſhake off the chains of def; potiſm, 


that you may wear no other than our own.“ 
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TN this article we purpoſe collecting thoſe 

| anecdotes which will amply diſplay the 
frivolous character of the nation. The in- 

ſolence and depravity of the players; and the 

connexion there exiſted between the miniſters 

of ſtate and the a&fors of the theatre. 


Tux riband of the order of St. Michael, 
which was beſtowed on perſons diſtinguiſhed 
* by 


210 "THEATRES, &c. 
by their ſuperior talents, or by eminent 
ſervices performed for the nation, was, in 
1762, preſented to M. Rebel, one of the 
directors of the opera, by the intreaty of a 
| courtier, as a mark of royal approbation, 


and as an incentive for his colleagues, and 
thoſe who were to ſucceed him in his! im- 


portant emplor. He had alſo a penſion of 
nine thouſand livres, to ſupport the honours 
of the ribband! _— -. 
The info- | In 1762, the French theatre had to boaſt 
e variety of favourite actors; but the 
verſatility of their talents did not hinder them 
from bearing one characteriſtic trait of 1 in- - 
ſolence and libertiniſm. | 
Madamoiſelle Clairot was the heroine. 
She became the queen of the theatre, and at 
length the queen of Paris. When the pub- 
lic followed her with adulation, ſhe retired 
with contempt; and when her companions 
reproached her with the rarity of her 1 


ace, 


\ 
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pearance, the a with the qignity. of a 
ſovereign—* If I play ſeldom, you and the 
public are equally obliged to me; one of my 


ede makes you live for a month. 


as Grandval, a ale 1 was 


invited to a tete-d- tete by a fair lady of qua- 


lity, their interview was in an apartment 
or namented with the portraits of her illuſtri- 
ous family. At the moment he was ſinking 
into her arms, ah, Grandval ! ſaid the yield- 
ing, and yet half modeſt fair, que diroient ces 


heroes, Sils me voyoient entre vos bras? Is 


dirbient, replied the inſulting theatrical hero, 


ils diroient que vous etes une putain. 


SougRrhurs the actors bound it their 1 in⸗ aw 


of two 


| tereſt to give a repr eſentation gratis. In Arefſes 


joined with 
the King's. 


June 176 3 the French playhouſe, one night, 


Was opened on theſe terms. Mademoiſelle 


Clairon and Mademoiſelle Dubois, between 


the play and farce, came forward on the 
5 ſtage, 
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N 8 
ſtage, and threw money into the pit, 
crying Vive le Roi. The poor 8 en- 
chanted with a few ſixpences, very loudly 
ſhou ted Vive le Roz et Mademoiſelle Clairon, 
Vive le Rai et Mademoiſelle Dubois! This 
action of the two theatrical queens Was con- 
ſidered as moſt infolent. But when we en- 
j ter more deeply into their manner of life, 
| and the irreſiſtible power theſe women had 
over the firſt characters in the nation, it will 
ö not excite ſurpriſe. | 
About this time, 1 Mademoiſelle Clai- 
ö | +» "ron had her portrait engraved, a mania for a 
1 ] long while was ſpread throughout France to 
| purchaſe it. In leſs than three months ſhe 
Wl - lad received above five hundred louis. 
1 ; Anette of TRE following anccdote will diſplay the 


f 
wi — ww. importance and power of the actors. Freron 


had in one of his journals, delineated a por- 


| | trait of Mademoiſelle Clairon, which was 
wo too reſembling not to. be recogniſed. She 


imm ediately 


THEATRES, rc. 
immediately went to the centletnen of the 


; king's bedchamber, and threatened that if 
| ſhe was not revenged on this Satiriſt, ſhe 


would retire from the ſtage. An order was 


ſollicited and obtained from the king (Louis 
XV.) for the conveyance of the journaliſt to 


Fort PEveque. Having the gout fortunately 


at that moment, his friends obtained a ſuſ- 
penſion of the order, till he was capable of 
moving. The literary world loudly ex- 


claimed againſt this dreadful exertion of 


power, in favour of an a&reſs, who had been 


not long ſince a fugitive ſtroller. This affair 


for a conſiderable time agitated the court and 
the capital. Every one took a part in this 


quarrel. Freron had powerful friends, but 
the miniſter would yield to no interceſſion in 
his favour but from Madomoiſelle Clairon 


: herſelf, The queen at length obtained his 


pardon. This was not, however, approved 


by the aftreſs. She addreſſed another letter 
to Verſailles, in which ſhe lamented that the | 
; 3 nme 
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now faw that 6 talents were no more 


agr ceable to the king, ſince it was allowed 
to abuſe her with impunity; and, therefore, 
ſhe perſiſted in her retreat. She afterwards 
perſonally addreſſed herſelf to the duke of 


Choiſeul, who condeſcended to amuſe her 
with this reply, and which ſufficiently ex- 


preſſes the | intereſt felt in this national 


concern. Madame, (anſwered the duke) 
you and | are alike on a theatre; but with 
this difference, that you chuſe the characters 


agrecable to yourſelf, and are ſure of meeting 


with the public applauſe. There are only 
ſome perſons of a bad taſte like that miſer- 
able Freron, who refuſes to give you their 

votes. I, on the contrary, have my taſk, 

| which is generally very diſagreeable; do what 

I can, I am criticiſed, condemned, hiſſed, and | 


ridiculed; but 1 do. not for all this, reſign. 


Let us ſacrifice our private reſentment to tho 


good of our country, and let us ſerve it, in 
our beſt way. Since the queen, madam, has 
| accorded 
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| accorded her pardon, you can now imitate 
_ her: majeſty's clemency. The theatrical 


3 queen ſmiled with a noble contempt at this 
elegant jeering, and retired with diſpleaſure 
on her elevated brows. She immediately 

called a committee conſiſting of her friends, 

and the whole company of the theatre. At 
this council table, the Duke of Duras pre- 
ſided. He wrote on this occaſion to 


M. de St. Florentin, that it was to be feared 
the whole troop would deſert, if the modern 


Melpomene was not revenged of the inſo- 


lence of Freron. This letter terribly alarmed 
M. de St. Florentin, and this miniſter wrote 
to a princeſs that the affair daily became of 
the utmoſt importance, that for a long time 


ſo ſerious a matter had not been agitated 


at the court, which was equally divided, 


and that, in ſpite of his profound reſpect for 


1 the orders of the queen, he believes that he 
muſt on this occaſion prefer thoſe of his 


majeſty. How this important altercation 


| was 
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was concluded we > have not diſcovered; but 


this 1 18 wry immaterial. 


\ Carions I N A pri 1765, there exiſted a conſiderable 
kthbeatrical | 5 85 


lab vu fermentation in the dramatic corps. One 
11 Dubais, a very middling actor, was cured of 
. a certain malady by a ſurgeon, who com- 
plained to the company of the non payment, 
and the actor denied the debt. Mademoiſelle 
Clairon, fired with any reflection on the 
honour of the company, raiſed her cohort, and . 
addreſſed herſelf to the Duke of Richelieu. — 
This lord treated the affair as a matter +. 
' tween perſons of very little conſequence, 
and told the players that as they were the 
Peers of Dubois they might judge him. In 
confequence of this they expelled him, with 
one Blanville, who appeared to have per- 
jured himſelf in ſome other affair. All this. 
ſhews how nicely theſe important perſon- 
ages conſidered the point of honour. But 


the affair did not thus terminate; it was only 
a black 
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2 black ſky, and the ſtorm was yet to come. 5 
Mademoiſelle Dubois, the daughter of the 
exiled player, took the affair at heart, and 


ſought by the attraction of her charms, to 


gain a patron in the Duke de Frouſac, and 


to reinſtate her father in his full honours. 


She was not unſucceſsful in her attempts, 


and his majeſty commanded that Dubois 


ſhould appear on the ſtage. This gave riſe 
to a ſcene at the theatre, with which, ſiner 


its inſtitution, the actors had never yet ven- 


tured to inſult the public. When the king's 
order was known, a plot was immediately 
formed by Mademoiſelle Clairon, and the 


firſt actors, not to play that night. The 
hour of drawing up the curtain approached, 


and all the actors were ſuddenly indiſpoſed. 
The remaining members of the troop, in a 
ſtate of inconceivable embarraſſment, apply 


to the Marechal Biron, who happened to be 
there. It was agreed to change the play. 


But the real ſtate of matters was already 
| well 


By. 


gry, ag et 7 
A 
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| woll known in the pit. A miſerable actor 
| ſtept forwards, announces the change, and de- 
clares the defection of the actors. Inſtantly 
a ſtorm of hifling, and whiſtling, terrify this 
unfortunate dramatic orator. The play 1s 
| loudly called for, and the public repeat the 
names of the miſſing actors, with that of 
| bridewell. The guards offer to quiet the 
tumult; but M. Biron, would lay no re- 
ſtriction on the public indignation. In a 


word, the money was returned, and the 
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public iſſued, reſolved to o puniſh the inſolence 
of theſe actors. | | | 
The next day the ferment ſpreads through g 
all the claſſes of the people. Will it be 
caſily believed, that a council was in conſe- 
quence held by the ſecretary of ſtate, merely 
to quiet this diſturbance? It was then 
agreed that the actors ſhould be impri- 

ſoned. 
Their mprifcament was a : ſplendid tri- 
| umph. Mademoiſelle Clairon had her priſon 
; — magnificently : 
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magnificently furniſhed, and a prodigious apo 
affluence of carriages were every day rolling edu. 
to the court of this theatrical queen. She. 
gave numerous and heavenly ſuppers, and ſhe 
ſtill infulted the nation by a diſplay of opu- 
lence and luxury. The king, ſhe ſaid to 
the Exempt de Police, who came to conduct 
her to priſon, may ſeize my fortune, my 
| perſon; and my life, but her honour was 
a ſacred depoſit, which kings could not. 
touch.— True, Madame, replied the Exempt, 
where there is nothing, the king loſes his 
rights. - An | 
The affair was at length terminated by 
granting a penſion to Dubois, who played 
that year, and who, it was agreed, ſhould 
then retire. Mademoiſelle Clairon had a 
tedious diſpoſition during that period, and 
at length tranquillity was reſtored to Paris, 
without occaſioning a civil war as dreadful 
as that of the Guelphs and Gibbelines. 
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Ages Tur fepraved manners of the men of 
the ſcan- 


dzlous man- faſhion, and the infamous luxury of the opera 


ners of the 
Great and 
the Opera dancers, awaken, continually, indignation i in 


Is reflecting mind. Mademoiſelle Grandi, a 
figuranti, complained at the opera, one even- | 
ng, that ſhe had loſt a lover, who had given 
her a thouſand louis in five weeks. A ſpec- 
tator ſaid, that ſhe could caſily ſupply this 
loſs. The figuranti anſwered that it was 
difficult; and that ſhe was reſolved to have 
no lover under the price of a carriage, and 
two Engliſh horſes, with at leaſt two hun- 
dred louis annually, to maintain them. Here 
the converſation cloſed. The next day, 


[ | 1 |: Mademoitelle Grandi received a magnificent 

Fl. | ; chariot, with two beautiful Engliſh horſes. 
1 Hp This preſent was alſo accompanied by three 
| | ö ; riding horſes, and 1 30, ooo livres in caſh, in 
4 [| the chariot! It was a Fermier General who 
| 1 1 thus inſcribed his name, with ſingular gory 
4 in the annals of Cythera. 


Not inferior was the treatment Mademoi- 
ſelle 
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ſelle Heinel, the German opera dancer re- 
ceived from the Count de Lauragais. | Her 
charms had ſeduced his affections from Made- 
moiſelle Arnoux. He made her a new year's 
gift of 39,000 livres; 20,000 to a brother 

| the greatly loved; a houſe elegantly fur- 
niſhed, a carriage, &. The Count de 
Lauragais had ſpent 100,000 livres on Ma- 
demoiſelle Arnoux; Mademoiſelle Heinel, 


modeſtly fixed her price at 20,000 livres; 
and the generous count tripled the ſum! At : 
this moment a ſcarcity of corn prevailed at _ 2 


Paris, and bread was riſing at every hour! 


Mabzors LL GuIMARD, the firſt opera Curious 


anecdotes of 


dancer, claims. attention, not only by the; 


ted Made - 


moiſelle 


opulent luxury ſhe diſplayed, but by a phi- Sun 


lanthropic action which veils, for a moment, 
the diſſolute voluptuouſneſs in which the 
was ſank. This actreſs, celebrated for her 
talents, having a rendezvous in an inſulated 
part of the Wy with a magiſtrate, who 
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concealed himſelf with the greateſt myſtery, 
had then an opportunity to contemplate the 
miſery, the famine, and the deſpair of its 


unhappy inhabitants; ſhe poſſeſſed a heart 
that voluptuouſneſs had not cankered into 
inſenſibility. Two thouſand crowns were 


| the fruits of her iniquity; but this word 


is, perhaps, too ſevere, for the immediately 


diſtributed them to the poor people ſhe 
paſſed; and delivered the ſurplus to the mi- 
niſter of the pariſh, to diſtribute, as he 
_ judged proper. When ſhe arrived at Paris, 


the begun a ſubſcription for the relief of this 


obſcure ſuburb. 


Three ſup- 
pers of dif- 


ferent na- 


ture, given 


weekly by 
Mademsi- 
ſelle Gui» 


Mademoiſelle Gujmard: na was ſup- 
ported by the Prince of Soubiſe, in the moſt 


extravagant and incredible luxury. Her 


palace, her equipages, her ſervants were 


ſumptuous beyond deſcription. She cer- 
tainly united the moſt cultivated taſte with 
this ſhameful libertiniſm. She uſed to have 
three ſuppers weekly, in which ſhe indulged 

| her 


; her various taſte for oſtentation; the fine arts; 


7 and debauchery. The firſt was compoled of 
the nobility, and perſonages of title; at the 


ſecond, were aſſembled authors, artiſts and 


learned men Who paid their devotions to 
this elegant nurſe; and the third formed 


a true orgies; i ; the moſt ſeductive, the moſt in- 


famous women purſued debauchery through 
all its terrible refinements. This celebra- 
ted courteſan in her ſplendid chariot attracted 


the public notice; by the ſignificant arms 


ſhe had adopted. Theſe conſiſted of a ſeut- 
cheon, from the middle of which ifued 2 


branch of myrtle. The graces were its ſup- 


porters, and the loves crowned the whole. 


She diſtributed privileges for hunting, which 
could only be obtained by great favour at 


court. When ſhe danced i in a little ballet, 


which the Counteſs. Du Barry gave, the 
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king made her a penſion of 1500 livres. | 


This trifle was only accepted for the hand 


that beſtowed it. It was a drop of water 
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in an occan; and ſhe at length gave it to 
her chamber maid! Marie Antoinette con- 
deſcended to make Mademoiſelle Guimard, 
her arbitreſs of taſte; ſhe would hold long 
and intricate conſultations on the height of 
her feathers, the colour of her ribbands, 
and whatever related to her balls, theatres, 
and galas! „ | 
In 1786, this lady s affairs were "DO 
embarraſſed, | and ſhe reſolved to ſell one 
of her favourite Boudoirs, called her little 
temple, to ſatisfy her creditors. The rea- 
dieſt means ſhe imagined was by a lottery. 


3 A private lottery was as illegal in F rance, as 
5 * 

hough 

co. here, the government reſerving this privi- 
Illegal, per- 

mitted for lege to themſelves. N othing, however, 


an opera 


| pg: could be refuſed to the modern Terpſichore; 


and propoſals were iſſued. The tickets were 
each of the value of one bucidred and twenty 
livres, and the number were two hundred 
and fifty. The capital amounted, therefore, 
to 300,000 livres, and the property was 
valued by one of the firſt architects, at 
ö 8 — 408,000, 
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408,000, beſides the furniture, which as fix- 


_ tures and only adapted for this brilliant 


palace, was to remain with the houſe. 
There was only to be one prize. It is 
hardly neceſſary to add, that the tickets 
were eaſily diſpoſed of. Marmontel uſed to 
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Mr. Erfkine 


| call this lady, Ia belle damnee. When Made. nor po- 


liſhed a ſa- 


moiſelle Guimard was in England, and had 117 


a ſuit with the opera managers, Mr. Erſkine, 
to equal ſeverity, did not join the poliſhed 


refinement of Marmontel. A true Engliſh- 


man, when he calls a perſon a damn, can 


never add la belle; beſides. that our modern 


Ciceros are not apt to ſay Heurettes to other 


ladies than their clients. 
For the young female Pariſians, what 
noble leſſons were thus continually preſented 


to their eyes. They ſaw the obſcurity of a 


retired modeſty, and the rewards of an impu- : 


dent voluptouſneſs. A young mind could 
not long heſitate which to chuſe. 


Y; 


M. Mar 
ac 
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Anccdote of | 


a theatrical 
quarrel, in 
which all 
Paris takes 
a concern. 


THEATRES, &e. 
In February 1771, an ingenious writer 
thus expreſſes himſelf. “ Paris abounds 


with idlers, who only find their pleaſures i in 


objects which excite contempt and pity in 


men of ſenſe. A quarrel between ſtrollers has 


divided our petulant youth. An excellent 


female opera dancer, and the beſt male 


dancer, who have long been rivals, and 


long lived in acts of jealouſy, are now diſ- 


united by various motives. Their enmity 


has declared itſelf on the occaſion of a certain 


ep, which Mademoiſelle Heinel reſolved to 


dance, and which Veſtris reſerved to him- 


ſelf as maitre des ballets. This conteſt has 


ſharpened the par tiſans of cither, who re- 
ſolved to revenge themſelves. Laſt Tueſday 


it firſt appeared againſt Veſtris, who while 


performing the chacoon which cloſes the 


opera, was violently hiſſed. Enraged againſt 


his rival, who was waiting behind the ſcenes, 
and whoſe cyes ſparkled with triumph, he 
ſuffered himſelf to abuſe her with every 


_ outrageous 
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_ outrageous term, which greatly diſguſted the 


audience. Every one ſpeaks differently ; but * 


the majority are for Mademoiſelle Heinel. 
The affair was brought before the miniſter, 
who did juſtice to the injured lady. The pub- 


hc at her next appearance, received her with 


loud plaudits. It is reſolved, ſays our jour- 


naliſt, that to-morrow, Veſtris ſhall be very 


differently received, But his admirers pre- 


tend to equal thoſe of Mademoiſelle Heinel; 
and all the Pariſian youth are collecting their 


forces to meet to-morrow, and determine 


the important conteſt. 
The plot formed to E the ſelf- 


love of Veſtri is, and not his Zalent, (conti- 


nues our journaliſt) attracted an aſtoniſhing 


concourſe to the opera. But the public 


became reconciled. In the morning he had 


made the moſt ſubmiſſive apologies to 


Mademoiſelle Heinel. The indulgent pub- 


lic that was met to humiliate him, now re- 


ceived him from all parts of the houſe; with 


.Y« - ES 
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the moſt diſtinguiſhed favour. He, on his 
| ſide, to expreſs his ſenſibility, ſurpaſſed him- 
ſelf in the chacoon, and all would have 
| happily terminated, had not poor Veſtris 
danced with ſuch enthuſiaſm, that he ſtrained : 
his foot, and rendered Paris diſconſo- 


$ Fr To fortnight 8 confnement to his 
. . chamber! 
\ Such then were the te intereſts at 


|-Paris! If they were not allowed to hiſs at 
miniſters, they were contented to do this at 
opera dancers, and if they had no national 
politics, they found ſomething equivalent 


in theatrical ones. 


Hitory of IN 1771 a puppet-thew appears to have 
an indecent . | Sw” | i 


kalte hen been the great concern of the Pariſians. 
bees. Audinot, an indifferent actor, quitted the 
| ſtage with the hope of attracting the public 

by the aid of puppets. Theſe wooden 
players, by the aid of a human dwarf, proved 

to be better actors than himſelf. Animated 


by 


C 
a. 


by 888 he formed an * little the- eee, 
atre, in which he introduced a troop of 7 Ry 
children. Theſe he taught the art of acting, 
and their natural graces, and infantine efforts 
extited the public attention. Two play- 
| wrights, who had been as unfortunate in 
their dramatic pieces, as Audinot in his per- 
formances, conſidered themſelves at leaſt 
capable of writing for children. But the 
charm of innocence was not long a charm 
for the diſſolute Pariſians; and the managers, 
therefore, introduced a variety of meritri- 
cious embelliſhments, and obſcene dialogue, N 
which ſoon rendered it the reſort of a vaſt : 
' croud; the girls, the rakes, the idle, and 
the effeminate triflers of either ſex. The 
ladies of the court. did not fail to ap- 
| plaud, and to patroniſe; and Audinot rivalled 
with ſuperior luſtre, N icolet and his ape, 
who had lately excited a ſimilar ferment 
throughout Paris. This theatre, by the 


| amateurs, was conſidered as a ſeminary for the 
drama; 3 
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drama; but the more reflecting part of the 
town lamented the invention, as corruptive 
of youth, of decency, and morals ; and which 
by the licentiouſneſs introduced, and ap- 
plauded in that theatre, already formed a 
ſchool for libertiniſm. 5 
We have only to add, that when Louis 
XV. was devoured by ennui, Mademoiſelle 
Dubarry uſed to call for Audinot, and his in- 
fantine actors, who by the aid of very 
obſcene dialogue, and voluptuous dances, 
gratified the court more than it did his ma- 
jeſty. At length Audinot had a penſion! | 


Inſcriptions The prevailing licentiouſneſs of the opera 
of a very | = 
different na- 


ct g did not paſs without applauſe from the diſ- 
3 be, ſolute, and cenſure from the more reaſonable 
| party. We give inſtances of both. When 
a new opera houſe was erected, the poets . 
were invited to form an infeription for 

this brilliant theatre. Among many indiffe- | 

rent ones, we. ſelect the following, as not 


devoid of merit. | 
Les 


Les arts dans ce Palais prodiguent leurs merveilles, 
Pour enchanter les coeurs, les yeux, et les oreilles. 


In this bright palace all the arts appear, 
| Charming with prodigies, the wan the N the ear 


ANOTHER. Y . 


Dans ce Palais brilliant de beaux arts et des fees, 
Heros, dieux et demons, tous les etres divers, 
Dociles aux accords des modernes Orphees, 
Sont le tableau mouvant de ce vaſte univers. 


Rais'd by the arts, and fairies, this bright ſeat 
_ Gives all the troops of fancy's heavenly birth 
They docile to each modern Orpheus meet; 

| The moving g painting of the various earth, 


A poet who appears not to have been in- 
ſenſible that this brilliant palace would be- 
come a theatre of debauchery and 38 
rality, wrote an inſcription, which, though it 
was more juſt than the preceding ones; was 
pot certainly . 


Ici, les Foun du tems jacke, 
Renouvellent leurs lithurgies, 


Venus 
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moiſtlle 
 Kaucour, 
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Venus y forme des Lais, 
Mercure y dreſſe des Socies. 


Here all the gods of days of old, 
* Renew their moral lithurgies; 
And Venus forms the Lais bold, 
And Mercury bids the Sofia riſe. 


 MADEMoISELLE RAUCOUX, in 1777, was 
engaged to play a few nights before the 


| court at Fontainebleau, for which ſhe re- 


ceived a preſent of ten thouſand livres, 
This actreſs was notorious for the moſt 


diſſolute manner 8, and for indulging an un- 


natural paſſion, which ſeems to have been 


very prevalent in France at this period. 


The actors, and particularly the actreſſes, 


were defirous of expelling her from their 
company, leſs the contagion of her licen- 


. tiouſneſs ſhould pollute the female part of 


the theatre, Her majeſty was her great 
friend and protectreſs. But the pen falls 


from my hand at a number of anecdotes 
Which now he before me; I reſpect an 
Engliſh 
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Englith public, and paſs them over in ſilence. 


Into what a depravity of morals muſt the 
Pariſians have ſunk, when one evening, in 
a box facing her majeſty, this infamous 
woman was ſeen careſſing a girl 1 in the moſt 
ſhameful manner! 


The ſplendid and indecent Se e 


which this actreſs received from the queen, 


began now to form the popular topic of con- 


verſation. She had been obliged to fly from 
her creditors; and the queen at length 
offered to pay her enormous debts, amount- 
ing to 200, ooo livres! It is even probable, 
that the following royal edict was made 
chiefly for this depraved Woman. Ir Sep- 


tember 1779, a declaration was iſſued from 
the court, which rendered free from all 


ſeizures, the perſons of and payments made 


to all receivers, inſpectors, actors, and other 


perſons, belonging to the theatres, excepting 


one third, which might be ſeized on by the 


creditors, who, however, were to allow 
> = 


. 
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from this portion, . enough for tir mainte- 


| nance! The monarch, an honeſt man, here | 
ſigned one of the moſt diſhoneſt acts; and 
made a formal decree, that an actreſs of the 


moſt depraved morals, might return to Paris! 


Such was the dangerous imbecility of the 


government! But could Louis XVI. have 


ſanctioned ſuch a dreadful corruption 


Mademoiſelle Raucoux was che favourite of | 


the queen of France. 


Lux us turn our contemplation from ſuch 


monſtrous paſſions. Let us even forget a 


formidable number of anecdotes, which 


prove with a terrible truth, the unnatural 


daepravity of the court, and the theatre. 


Since the days of Ovid, it Was ſuppoſed 


that all metamorphoſis had ccaſed ; but it 


4170 ; ; . - '. ; 5 
1 appears that a horrid tranſition of ſex was 


at this moment, but too common. When 


Mademoiſelle Raucoux became, for a ſhort 


I i 5 time, the miſtreſs of Count d'Artois; 


| while 
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while hs Marquis de Villette, was induced, 
by the power of Voltaire, to marry Made- 
moiſelle de Varicourt; theſe converſions into 
a man and a woman, by a man and a woman, 


were conſidered as two edifying leflons very 


neceſſary to the libertines of either ſex at 


Paris! 
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Tas inſolence of theſe actors 1 3 


of the iuto- 


3 Volange was an excellent buffo at knee t 


the opera. e had firſt appeared in public 
as a merry-andrew, at a fair; he had then 


become a vagrant pantaloon, and was now a 
favourite buffo, called by way of eminence, 
Jeannot. This ſplendid increaſe of reputa- 
tion, he did not bear with the calmneſs of a 
philoſopher. It made him proud, nice at 
taking offence, and very grave. All which 


qualifications, are certainly not congenial'to a 


farcical performer. This important perſon- 


age was invited by the Marquis de Brancas, 
with a view of entertaining his company. 
When 


actors &C. 
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When he was announc ed, the marquis lead - 

him to the aſſembly and ſaid, Ladies, 

here is Jeannot, who I have the honour of | 

| introducing.” . My Lord, * interrupted the 
auſtere pantaloon,—* I was Jeannot, when 
I played at the Boulevards, but at preſent, I 
am Monſieur Volange. —“ So be it,” replied 
the marquis, —“ but as we don't chuſe to 
have any but Jeannot, let Monſieur Ve olange, 

be led out of doors.” This Buffo Was, 
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however, a man of great importance in the 
| theatrical world. The managers of a the- 
atre declared, that they were indebted in 
the ſam of 200,900 livres ; and that when 


Volange appeared on their ſtage, they not 
only cleared their debts, but formed a balance 
in their favour of 300,000 livres! The 
Comedie Italienne, had lon g been deſerted, 
and to attract the public, they addreſſed 
themſelves to Volange. But as theſe actors 
treated him very cavalierly, and extolled 
with an air of Genin the ſuperiority of 
| Heir 
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their Rage to thoſe he had been uſed to, he 
quitted them, replying with equal dignity, | 
he left them to their miſerable ate; and 
he preferred, like Cæſar to be the firſt in 
a a village, than the ſecond at Rome. 
When he was confined to his chamber by Sinzular 


honours paid 


a cold, his door was ſurrounded by the ca- 


riages of the nobility; and a bevy of faſhion- 


able beauties crouded to the levee of this 
extraordinary buffoon. One of the pieces in 
which he performed, was played rice a | 
day during one 8 gear! His buſt was en- 
graved in the fine porcelaine of Seve, and 
was the faſhionable new year's gift. The 
queen alſo diſtributed them among her male 


and female favourites. 


TRE lyrical empire (1778) was thrown. The ER 


ter and an 
into great conſternation by the following opera dancer 


terrible occurrence. Mademoiſelle Cecile, 
a dancer, who formed the hopes, the orna- 
ment, and the delight of the opera, having 
| F refuſed 
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refuſed to dance, becauſe he was. Ruled 


the dreſs of Mademoiſelle Guimard, one of 
the mini gers of fate, being at that moment 
preſent, ordered that ſhe fhould be ſent im- 
mediately to Fort I'Eveque, and declared 
incapable of appearing on the ſtage. For- 
tunately for the lady and the public, ſhe had 
become a favourite of the prince de Conti; 
the, therefore, under ſuch auguſt protection 


was liberated after a few davs confinement. 


ih was with difficulty, however, ſhe could 


regain permiſſion, to appear on the ſtage—but 


it was particularly Sripulated by the mn iter, 


that it was on condition, that foe ſhould 


\ 
Anot!.cr 
Glaer from 
the miniſter. 


not dance in the drefs of Mademoi iſelle Guimard 
—admirable miniſters! Admirable opera 


dancers! 


 W HEN Mademoilelle Guimard retired 
trom the ſtage, the erected 74200 theatres of 


her. OWN. This was ſurely equalling the 


 oftentatious magnificence of thoſe Grecian 


I: 7 FCourtezans 
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courtezans who ſometimes built a pyramid; 
and ſometimes founded public games. To 
theſe theatres her friends only were invited, 
and ſhe attracted to her ſtage the dramatic 
5 Coryphæuſes of the public theatres. Here the 
government was again obliged to interferes 


for theſe actors, in travelling to the delicious 
villas of Mademoiſelle Guimard, were obliged 


to repoſe themſelves on their return to Paris, 
and abſolutely forſook their public functions. 


But this was at length rectified by an order 


from the mini Her. 1 


\ 


TRESE theattfcal courtezans, 10 much the Curious ac- 


attention of the public as well as of the in- 


£ 
dividual, received homages of various de- Ws 


ſcriptions. One which became a prevailing 
faſhion, was eagerly adopted by the diſſolute 
| heroes of gallantry. It conſiſted of ſending 
magnificent preſents to the ſelected favourite 


anonymouſly; whenever ſhe received ſuch a 
"_ gift, it was ſaid that ſhe had received a 


3 favour 


count of the 
nature of 
ſylphid pre- 
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| favour from a f/ph, and to _ at the hiph : 


formed the amuſement, for ſometime, of Paris; | 
and the myſtery, no doubt, that of the ſylph 
himſelf; who, however, gradually diſcloſed 
himſelf, and appeared in the form of ſome 
notorious man of the town. We abound in 
anecdotes of ſyIphs. Mademoiſelle du The 
was long the favourite of an unknown ſylph, 
who appears to have received very exact in- 
formation, for this fair ideot could hardly 
form the moſt extravagant wiſh but ſhe ſaw 
it realiſed on the following day. Above 
100,000 livres in jewels in this manner 
were conveyed to her by an inviſible 


hand! Such were the ruinous amours of 


fylphs! 


The I Rive is a living actor whoſe | talents 
ſter again in 


the theatre. are now conſidered to be ſplendid. He does 
not appear, however, to have ſhone with 
pre- eminence of art, during the time of 


Le Kain. When this laſt ſublime actor 
died, 
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as: the theatre was Uividaa into a civil ” 


war, among thoſe who aſpired to fucceed to 


his characters. The theatri ic diviſion run ſo 
high, that to ſatisfy the contending parties, 
the miniſter was ſollicited to appoint an um- 
pire. The duke of Duras had this honour, 
and the French - marſhal, with military 


power, decreed that Le Kain's parts ſhould | 


be divided among three actors; Mole, Mon- 


e and La Rive, 


Tun actors indulged the moſt ſingular 


haughtineſs, and it Was their delight to mortify 
the public by ſhewing a contempt for them. 


It is true, in this caſe, an actor cannot ſafely 


indulge his theatr ical inſolence; the majority 


againſt him is too viſible, But „notwithſtanding 


this, we obſerve continually that the ſuperior 
actors refuſed frequently to perform; and often 


only appeared as if it were a national favour. 


Le Kain one winter did not perform above 
fix times, till the court thought proper to - - 
| *. 3 remind 


1 
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NEE him of his neglect. When the queen 
went to the play, the propoſed piece was 
obliged to be ſet aſide owing to the indiſpo- : 
Z ſition, of the Sieur Clairval. Her majeſty dif. 
pleaſed, ſaid, it is with great trouble we can 
- get a fight of that gentleman. This morti- 
fying obſervation ſo much enraged the 
ſtroller, that he threatened to retire from the 
ſtage. It was with great difficulty, and by 
the interference of the duke de Richelieu, 
that this gentleman got over his pouting 
humour, and condeſcended to tread the 
boards once ore to the conſolation of the 


een pie | 


Books, 


o ee 


1 2 „ is the effect of 

deſpotiſm, which trembles to have the : 
veil drawn from its crimes, Under Tiberius, : 
Caligula, Nero, and Domitian, a Roman fu- 

gitive, who had ventured to write againſt thoſe 
tyrants, could not find an aſylum in any place; 
he was purſued every where, and puniſhed 
with death, unleſshe preferred receiving it from 


his own hand, Under Louis XIII. and Louis 


XIV. ſays the author of the Lettres Hiſto-— 5 


riques, a ſimilar perſecution exiſted. Cardinal | 


Richelieu never forgave any one, who had 
dared to oppoſe, or to cenſure him. Louis the 
. Great, 
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Great, exerted a vengeance unworthy of a 


king, againſt the writer of a newſpaper, whom 


he carried oft in Holland. Under the reign | 


of Louis XV. how many perſons have been 


carried away in foreign countries, for having 


written againſt the deſpotiſm of miniſters, or 


the pernicious influence of miſtreſſes. There 


| The liters! ry 


Cen ſors de- 
ſcribed. 


is a proverb, that nothing but truth offends, ” 
The Cenſors of books, in France, were a 
kind of literary inquiſitors, which have lopg 
been unknown in England; for, there was a 
time when the liberty of the preſs i in Britain? 
likewiſe languiſhed under a ſimilar tribunal. 


The original inſtitution of theſe cenſors, 


1 was merely deſigned as a guard on thoſe pub- 


lications, which might be injurious to ſociety. 


Their laws were ſimple, and their approba- 
tion, at firſt, was drawn up in this conciſe 
manner. They declared, that they found 
nothing in the work contrary to religion, go- 
vernment, and morale. They had not even 


2 right to judge ae: its intrinſic merit. 
| It 


id - 
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It was not long, indeed, before this ſyſtem | 


was corrupted. FEW gratify a faction, or a 
friend, theſe cenſors aſſumed the liberty of 


loading their approbations with high eulo- 
giums, and impertinent criticiſms. All this 


was a ſuperfluous appendage, and did not ac- 


cord with the impartial auſterity c of theif in- 
ſtitution. Theſe inſipidities might have been 


eaſily excuſed, had not the intriguing ſpirit of 


politics, infinuated itſelf into this departement. 
The intereſts of literature were ſacrificed to 


the court; and the voice of cenſure and in- 


dignation was filenced before it could addreſs 
the public. No honeſt Pariſian could employ 


a preſs in his native city; and the firſt- rate 


works in French literature, were conſtrained 
to ſeek foreign preſſes, and to be ſurrepti- 
tiouſly ſold in France. L'Eſprit des loix, was 


firſt printed at Geneva; the Henriade at Co- 


logne; Raynal's Philoſophical Hiſtory of the 


1 Indies, and Helvetius celebrated work on 


L Eſprit, were all prohibited works. 


The 
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The ces The cenſors who were appointed as the ar- 


in general f : 
terte and biters of manuſcripts, it might be ſuppoſed, 
bigottsd Per- 

n were diſtinguiſhed characters in the literary 


republic. But the contrary was the fact. 
It was not the ability of the cenſor which 
the government had ſo much in view, as his 
devotion to their orders. It has been wittily 
obſerved, that the miniſters made cenſors, as 
* the Eccleſiaſtics, holy water; any kind, how- | 
ever unclean, would ſcrve when it was once 
titled. Theſe places were a titular gratifica- 
tion, with which ſome great man gratified his 
pedantic tutor, ſecretary, and it has been 
ſaid, his valet de chambre. It was thus, that 
genius was compelled to kneel before dullneſs 
and ignorance, How often have we ſeen with 
| indignation the works of eminent men, allowed 
to be printed by perſons whoſe names were : 
unknown in Literature. It was a painful 
mortification for ſuperior writers to receive 
their manuſcripts interlined, eraſed, and que- | 


ried by men unworthy of ever reading them. 
ET: | 5 1 Vet, 


4 
4 


£90k © 
Vet, to ſuch corrections, the unhappy writers 


5 have ſubmitted. Buffon, Mirabeau, Diderot, 
: Marmontel, and Helvetius, alike perſecuted, | 


were at length obliged to accept the correcbions 
of ſuch men. Some authors feeling too pa- 3 


rental an affection patiently to ſee their 


offspring lacerated, by barbarous hands, ven- 


tured to print their works in their original 


Nate. But an impriſonment at Vincennes, 
ſhewed, that the animadverſions of theſe cen- 


' ſors, were not deſtitute of Farce. 
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Perſonal motives, almoſt always directed The Cenſors 


the views of theſe cenſors, even on ſubjects 
merely of a literary nature. A cenſor, con- 
nected with the academy, or who was deſirous 
of this honour, was careful to eraſe whatever 
might offend the academy, or a member. 
Another, attached to the theatre, who was 
fearful to loſe the privilege of his free admiſ- 


fion, or who, perhaps, was feed by the corps 


for this purpoſe, would not ſuffer the juſteſt 


and moſt | neceſſary ſtrictures on the players. 
In 


influenced 
generally by 
perſonal 
motives. 
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Literary 
rlecution 


BOOKS. 
In a word, it was always ſecret hatred or af- 
fection, which decided on the manuſcript of 
an author, and which guided the pen, either 
to eraſe or approve. 


therefore, 


The liberty of the preſs, was, 


produces all totally extinct in France; and this was cer- 


Il ꝗ᷑!e abuſes of 
the preſs 


tainly an impolitical regulation. It only ſerved 
the more to irritate the acrimony of an author, 
and to dip his pen in the moſt deadly venom. 
The prohibition of a work at Paris, could not 
hinder its appearance; and whatever was 
printed at a foreign preſs and anonymouſly, 
brought its own recommendation to the 
public. Under this veil, an author gave him- 


felf up to all the licentiouſneſs of his pen, 


and facts and obſervations which he would not 


have ventured to publiſh with his own name, 


appeared i in all the glare of exaggeration. The 


Writer then knew he had nothing to fear, and : 


that he could only attract favour by bitterneſs, 
and boldneſs. 


Violence, ſometimes, ſwoln 


into fury ; ; truth diſtorted i into fictioh ; and that 


3 5 eloquence 


' BOOKS. 


5 eloquence of ſtyle, which the lively feelings of 


a man of genius pours forth with ſuch eaſe to 


himſelf, and torture to his adverſaries ; cha- 


| racteriſed the multitude of publications, 


which often terrified the government and en- 


lightened France. 


The chef de la librairie, cruſhed the boox- 


ſellers with an iron mace. He had the pri- 


vilege, and too often orders from court, to 


enter at all hours into their warehouſes, and 


make whatever ſeizures he thought proper. 


It was a common practice at Paris, to talk of 
works which never exiſted. Some did this to 


give themſelves importance, and others out of 


pure malice. As ſoon as the alarm was ſpread, | 
the poor bookſellers were threatened, viſited 


2 and ranſacked. Of many inſtances, we give 


one. In 1776, it was faid, that a work en- 


titled the Royal Almanack exiſted, in which 
the Queen, Count d'Artois, and others, were 


calumniated without mercy. An inſtant per- 


ſecution took place, of the colporteurs and 
2” bookſellers 


N 
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Anecdotes 
of Abbe 
Mably. 
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bookſellers. The court, agitated through alt 


its departments, had even the provinces ra- 


vaged. No ſuch work was ever found. But 


thouſands of honeſt tradeſmen were vexed, 1ns 


| ſalted, and menaced. 


In 1765, Abbe Mably publiſhed} his firſt 


two volumes, of his obſervations on the hiſ- 


tory of France. The ſubject is there treated 


from the commencement of the monarchy, to 


the reign of Charles le Bel. In this work 


he defended, with a laudable zeal, the rights 


of humanity, againſt thoſe ambitious monarchs, 


who regard their fellow-creatures as born to 


be their flaves. This freedom of diſquiſition, 


was very diſpleaſing to the government, and 


the work was immediately prohibited. We 


have juſt been informed, that afterwards, to 


hinder the continuation of this work, the go- 


vernment compromiſed cr with our au- 


thor, and he received a penſion; in conſe= 


quence of which the ſucceeding volumes did : 


not appear. It was in 1788, that the Abbe 


publiſhed 


BOOKS: I” * 


püblicbes the four Grin ones, "and he was 


_ urged to this, by the party who then were me- 


ditating the revolution. Whenever a p&ilo- Y 
 ſopher receives a penſion, for the ſuppreſſion of 


his wort, it would appear, that it had been 


| written not with the philoſophical patriotiſm _ 
of enlightening his fellow citizens, but with 
the intereſted motives of a literary trader. 


In 178 4, Mably made another attempt, to add 


to the reputation, which he had acquired by 


his treatiſe on the manner of writing hiſtory. 
In his principles of morals he raiſed a hoſt of 


enemies among the eccleſiaſtics, and the devout. 


In that work, he would not only tolerate, but 
encourage places of public proſtitution. He 
alſo repreſented the fanaticiſm of the clergy, 


and their contradictory principles with thoſe of 


politics and morals. All the Sorbonne were 
in arms. Mably, terrified at the pending 
ſtorm of theology, ſubmitted himſelf to a 
public recantation. Thoſe were the two ſpi- 


rited paſſages i in his work; which, in general, 
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is heavy and tedious. As ſoon as the Abbe 
ſigned this recantation, this work which 
had hitherto been in a languiſhing ſtate, found 
a rapid fale. A convineing proof, among 
many others, that nothing obtains its end leſs, 
than a government attacking the freedom of ; 


the preſs. 


„„ 1767, appeared * Beliſarius of Mar- 


bonne per- 


ſecute Ma- Montel. This moral and political romance, 


montel for 


dücdes lea excited a tumult in the Sorbonne. In the fif- 
teenth chapter of this work, the author wrote 
on the ſubject of Toleration, and wrote like a 
philoſopher. On the denunciation of the Sor- 
bonne, the book was immediately ſtopt; and 
its Privilege annulled. The archbiſhop threaten- 
ed to thunder with a mandate, againſt the au- 
thor' s maxims; and the theological faculty 
was to proſcribe them b. y 2 public cenſure. 
Marmontel attempted to calm Beaumont, the 
archbiſhop of Paris, by figning any recanta- ; 
tion he thought proper to dictate; and M. 
Bret, the cenſor of che work, ſubmitted to 


loſe | 


- penſion. 


"BOOKS. | 


5 loſe hs Place, and what was worle, his 
The Sorbonne, at length, produc theirs Some 
formidable attack. In its firſt ſhge, it was — 
ſtopt by government. Theſe wiſe pedagogues, 
after having eſtabliſhed as a principle of Chriſ- 
tianity, religious intolerance, dared to aſſert, that 
civil intolerance ſhould naturally follow from 
the firſt axiom, by the cloſe union exiſting be. 

tween the two powers and by the neceſſity 
of the ſword of juſtice, ſuſtaining the thun 


25 ders of the church. The mandate of the ; 


archbiſhop, dictated. by the fame infernal ge- 
nius, had to encounter the ſame difficulties. 
Theſe dangerous maxims even ſhocked the 
Court of France. At length, much altered, 
and more mollified, the theological faculty, 
publiſhed in December 1767, its Determina- 
tio, Sacre F acultatis Parifienſis in Libellum, 
cui titulis Beliſaire. This curious cenſure lies 
before us. It is a quarto volume, conſiſting 
of 123 Pages; the Latin tranſlated i into French 
A a They 
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They fr, . to bare thirty- ſeven af 
ſertions, but they have confined themſelves to 
fifteen propoſitions, all extracted from the fif- 
teenth chapter of this romance. On the firſt 


BOOKS- | 


of February 1768, the ignorant bigot, (ſuch 
is his appropriate epithet *) the archbiſhop of 
Paris, publiſhed after his ſermon, the man- 


date, which condemned a book Having for 


title Bel aire, par M. de Marmontel, de 
Academie F rancoiſe, &c. Our Archbiſhop 


The ſenſible author of the. Vie Privẽe de Louis XV.” 
has thus drawn the character of Beaumont, the archbiſhop ._ 
of Paris. M. de Beaumont was very ignorant, very head- 
ſtrong, and very f. aſceptible of any kind of prejudice. 
againſt any perſon, or any party; a friend of flatterers 
and informers; otherwiſe, he. was a man of the pureſt and 
moſt auſtere manners; intrepid in matters of faith, and in- 


clined to become, if it was n its confefſor and 


martyr.” 


In the + Memoires Secretes, is 1 an N 


on the Archbiſhop of Paris, which perfectly characteriſes 
him, It is dated December 27, 1781. | 


— 


Dieu lui donna la bie nfaiſance ; 
Le diable en fit un entete ; - 
„II couvrit par ſa charite, 
Les maux de ſon intolerance 


made 


' BOOKS. 35 
made the analyſis of his mandate at its con- 
cluſion. He there informs us, that regen 
muſt ſubmit to revelation; that the glory of a 
ſovereign conſiſts in the protection of the Ca- 

tholic faith; that it is their igt and their : 
duty to employ the feord ; and that the ca- 
| tholic religion, is the firmeſt pillar of the 


throne. Beliſarius is condemned, as contain= 
ing propoſitions falſe, raſh, ſcandalous, im- 
s pious, erroneous, and replete with hereſy ! 
While M armontel was execrated by the clergy, — 
his work was honoured with the moſt ſplendid 
patronage. In a letter which he wrote to a 
friend on this ſubject, in September 1767, he 
ſays, „the Empreſs has had my Beliſa- 
rius tranſlated into the Ruſſian language, and 
dedicated to a biſhop. The Empreſs, the : 
Kings of Sweden, Denmark, and Poland, make 
it their breviary. Crowned heads are for me, 
why ſhould I care for the pedagogues of the 
Sorbonne? About the ſame time, Voltaire 
| Aaz wrote 
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wrote a letter to the Ruſſian Ambaſſador, 
which is more remarkable. The Empreſs 
condeſcends herſelf to tranſlate Belifarius, 
which ſome men of a college, at Paris, 1 
f lumniate,” and afterwards has this very fin- 
Voltaire gular paragraph. * I ſee with pleaſure, that 


-remarkable 


obſervation Fhere is forming in Europe, an immenſe republic 


on the hu- 
man mind 


in Europe. Of cultivated minds. The light is commu- 
nicating from all parts, I receive things from 
the North, that aſtoniſh me. Since zhe/e /a/? 

7 | fifteen years, there has ariſen a revolution in all 
minds, which forms a great epoch. The cries 

of theſe pedants, announce this great change, 

as the croaking of the crows announce fine 
Weather.“ 7 5 

An accamt In 1783, dene M. de Nin 8 work. 


of Mira- 


beau's inte= on Lettres de Cachet and State Priſons. Con- 


reſting work. 


a: Cache fined for above eight months, in a dungeon at 
Prion. Vincennes, through the kindneſs of M. le 
Noir, having obtained the free uſe of pens, 

ink, and books, and part of his manu- 
ſcripts ; he wrote this work in 1778. It diſ- 
3: plays 


BOOKS. 


plays an uncommon labour of reſearch, in 


books of all kinds, and in all languages; but, 


what was more adapted to render it popular 
was the warm eloquence which pervades every 
part. Our author, firſt enquires into the right 
of iſſuing theſe fatal letters. He proves, that 
the royal prerogative by which a citizen may 
be detained as a priſoner, in virtue of a ſealed 


letter, without any legal form, is a violation 


of the public law, and even expreſsly repro- + 


| bated by it. Were it even, he adds, founded 


ona legal title, it would not "be leſs illegiti- 


mate and odious; he enters into a pathetic 
detail of the effects of the tyranny of 


ſuch letters, and eloquently declaims againſt 
thoſe who attempted 70 prove their political 


utiliy. His notices of the ſtate priſon of 
Vincennes, are given in the ſtrongeſt man- 
ner. His animated deſcriptions of the treat- 
ment of the priſoners; the goaler of this 
priſon, called the commandant; the food he 
gaye to his boarders; their wretched lodgings; 
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es mandataires d'un peuple libre. 


with the greateſt avidity. 


BO ORS. 
the books they were allowed to read, with 
many other ſimilar ſcenes, formed the bittereſt 
ſtrictures poſſible on the government, and the 


deſpotiſm of miniſters. And he cloſes his 


elaborate work by the following argument and 


ſummary : ** Les rois de France ne ſont en droit 


et felon tous les monumens du droit public, que 


The kings 


of F rance, only enjoy the right, alſo accord- 


| ing to all the regulations of public law, of 


being merely the proxies of a free people. 
Strong thinking, and fine writing united, 
render this work precious. The whole offers a : 


| multitude of ſtriking facts on the abuſe of au- 


thority, and lettres de cachet ; he deſcribes 


ſcenes with the colours of a painter, and the 


eye of many of his readers, muſt have been 


molſtened in the peruſal. 


This philoſophical c was read 
It is certain, that 


this intereſting topic at the time, had a great 


effect at court, as well as with the people. | 
| 5 * 


- BOOKS 


The following year was diſtinguiſhed by an 
evacuation of the priſoners at Vincennes, The? 


Count reſolved to perpetuate the happy event Cate: 


by an engraving ; the deſign was ſhewn to 


: the king, who, much to his credit, highly 


approved of it. The deſign reſembled the 
frontiſpiece to Linguet 8 account of his con- 
finement in the Baſtille; and probably the 
Count meant᷑ to inſinuate, that the ſame deſ- 
potiſm exiſted in that ſtate priſon, as well as 


at Vincennes; Louis XVI. however, it is oor 


univerſally agreed, never ſigned many lettres 
de cachet, and the empty dungeons of the 
Baſtille, are an eternal teſtimony of his juſ- : 
tice. An anecdote, on good authority, is given 
relative to lettres de cachet, which does great 
honour to this monarch. The Count de Sanois, 
tormented by the continued irritation of do- 
meſtic diſcord, flew from his family, and con- 
cealing hin fel under a borrowed name, re- 
tired to Lauſanne, and reſolved to live on the 
productions of his pen. By ſome finiſter mode, 
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his wife and daughter-in-law obtain a lettre 
de cachet, In open violation of the rights 


of nations, a minion of the police breaks in- 


to 1us chamber at night, arreſts him, ſpreads 


infamous reports concerning his priſoner, and 


drags him, feeble with age and malady, to a 


dun geon in France. His nemoires are at 


length publiſhed ; his caſe is fo intereſting and 


| pathetically drawn, that all but his unpatural 


c XVI. 


50 ter e 


"rre 


perſecutors ſhed tears on them. They reach 
the court, and are read by their majeſtics, 


The king ſaid, after having peruſed them, 


— | F* J {ee they make me give 2 droite eta gauche, 


in this manner Lettres des Cachet, without 


my even knowing the name of the perſon ; 


I will put an end to this horrid practice.” 


The parliament of Paris, who in 1781, 
appears entirely devoted to the court, and 


careleſs of tne cauſe of the people, reſolved 


to prove its exiſtence by a ſtriking inſtance 


of its ſovereign authority over thoſe objects 


which were ſubmitted to its cognizance. In 


June 
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June of that year, it ordered an auto da f# to ad ne - 
be made on the new edition in ten volumes of bunt. 
the Hiſtoire philgſopbigue et politique des Eta- 
bliſſemens Europtens dans les deux Indes, par 
? Abbe Raynal. According to their barbarous 
Jaw diction, it was faid, The court having 
heard the report, &c. has condemned this work 
to be torn and burned as impious, blaſphemous, 
 feditius, and tending to make the people riſe 
againſt the fov erergn authority, and to overturn 

; the fundamental principles of civil order. Tt 
was alſo ordered, that the perſon of Raynal 
ſhould be ſeiſed; - it was kind of them, that 
he was not condemned to ſhare the fate of 
his book: the Abbe eſcaped to Berlin, where 

he was moſt favourably received. 5 
5 This celebrated work of the Abbe Raynal 
has too much intrinfic merit to have wanted 
ſuch a factitious incitement as a decree of the 
parliament of Paris, to have become popular, 
But to ſuch a cauſe many works of medio- 


| og have been indebted for their ephemeral 
| POE: 
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reputation. To burn a book was the moſt 
favourable advertiſement ; and it is ſomewhat 
aftoniſhing that our arcopagiſts were not yet 
convinced, after the experience of a century, 
of the inutility of ſuch decrees, which aſſiſted 
the fale, rather than hurt the condemned 
work. Many in conſequence of ſuch edicts 
became readers; and middling productions 
obtained notice, which would not have been 
known had it not been for the denunciations 
of the avocats generaux, and the honour of 
being burned by the hangman. Rouſſeau 
very juſtly obſerved, when one of his eloquent 
treatiſes experienced the ſame fate, bruler n 


pas repondre ; burning is not anſwering. 


Curio li- A curious anecdote is given concerning this 


terary anec- 


cote ref ie wor F We 5 
ian work, and which rather tends to prove that 


Hiltor , | | 
the parliament did not fo much exert them- 


ſelves as that they were excited to this con- 
demnation by ſuperior orders. It ſeems that 
an enemy of Kaynal had one of the volumes 
bound, and ſo ingeniouſly contrived as to open 


—_— TT direct 
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moſt offenſive to the king. The volume was 
placed on his table. His majeſty did not fail 
to obſerve them, and immediately {ent for the 
keeper of the ſeals, whom he ſeverely re- 
proached for ſuffering ſuch works to enter into 
France. His majeſty alſo added, that he was 


ſurpriſed that men ſo religious as himſelf and : 


NM. de Vergennes ſhould countenance ſuch 


publications by their ſubſcriptions. The 


keeper of the ſeals haſtened directly to the ſe- 


cretary for foreign affairs. He wrote to the 


republic of Geneva (then entirely devoted to 


the French court) ſolliciting the prohibition _ 
of the work. The parliament of Paris re- 


ceived an injunction to fulminate with their 


| magiſterial power; and to conclude the for- 


midable farce, the Sorbonne employed itſelf in 
condemning it theologically.. Raynal, how- 
ever, is yet living, and the eloquence of his 


- compoſitions will exiſt with the language. 


But the parliament, the Sorbonne, and Louis 


XVI. are no more. 


directly at the paſſages which mich prove 13 


Character 
of Louis 
XV. 


EO U1S XY, 


/ 


OUIS XV, like fo many other mo- 


narchs, would have been an amiable 


citizen, and was an execrable king. Perhaps 


this even is too favourable an idea; for, 


though in ſpite of a vitiated education, he, in 


his early years, and ſo late as his malady at 


Metz, gave frequent indications of happy 


diſpoſitions, he afterwards wallowed in the 


mire of debauchery, and ſaddenly ſeemed 
( particularly after his infamous attachment to 
the vile Du Barré) to loſe the faculties of his 
head, and the feelings of his heart. When 


he lay, in a dying ſtate at Metz, in 1744, an 


univerſal alarm was felt throughout the nation. 


| Hitherto he had not ſhewn an habitual diſſo- 


lution of manners, and had ſometimes given 


pioofs 
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proofs of an amiable ſenſibility. The courier 
who brought to Paris the news of his reco- 
very was ſurrounded, and almoſt ſtifled by the Lo. 
careſſes of the people. He was carried along 
in triumph, and every where reſounded, the 
king 1s cured.” | Te Deums were ſung in 
crouded churches, and Louis obtained by the 
ſpontaneous voice of the nation the uncommon 
_ epithet of the well-beloved. 
But in the. year 1757, the moſt oppoſite 
change is obſerved in the nation. In this year 
is aſſaſſination was attempted by the fanatic 
Damien. The firſt rumour was that he had 
been aſſaſſinated. The Pariſians were not 
ſlow in their enquiries. But what a difference 
in this epocha, (fays the author of the pri- 
vate life of Louis XV. ) to that of his ma- 
lady at Metz. In a word, they were en- 
quiries of curioſity, not of ſympathy ; they 
were more alarmed than afflicted ; the heart FT 
took no ſhare in the event; no tears were | 


ſhed; and the churches were empty. : 
It 


"7 a LOUIS XV. 


The nation It was not the F = people who had 


change their 
ſentiments 


arge 18 changed, it was the monarch himſelf. Once 

en pe had been ſeen at the battle of Fontenoy, 

and had more than once ſhewn a ſollicitude 

for the happineſs of the nation. Now, be 

. was a volu ptuous and feeble prince, placed * 

a narrow circle of adulative and corrupt cour- 
tiers. Shut up in his petits appartemens and 
infamous parc aux cerſi, acceſſible only to the 

moſt diſſolute of the nation. Now the moſt 


Some of bi innocent moments of Louis XV. were thoſe 


later occu- 


pions in which with an apron and a ſpoon he con- 


deſcended to cook ragouts and boil coffee un- 
der the direction of the Counteſs Du Barre ! 


Such are the ſublime ſouls which too often 


have caſt an indelible diſgrace on a throne ! 
In the private life, the following anecdote 
reveals the diſpoſitions of the monarch and 
the nation in 1754. When his majeſty went 
to Compeigne, it was cuſtomary to viſit Paris 
in his way. He was made to believe that 

this 


* 
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this city was rebellious, becauſe. a mob had Sivgutar 


anecdote 


lately inſulted a lieutenant of Police, and that 2 
therefore he ſhould puniſh the inhabitants by 
not honouring them with his preſence. It 
is certain, though not eaſily to be credited, 
that a new road was haſtily conſtructed from 
Verſailles to St. Denis, for the purpoſe of his 
majeſty's not appearing at Paris; and what is 
not leſs extraordinary, it was called e chemin 
de la revolte—the road of rebellion ; as if it 
were to perpetuate the remembrance of an 
| imaginary crime, and the ſhameful weakneſs 
of the monarch ! 


The verſatile genius a the F rench, forms, — 


different in- 


however, in this, as in many other ſubjects, fun 
a curious . contraſt. When that enormous 
collection of the memoires ſecretes is examin- 

ed, it will be found that while one part of 

the nation were adulating the monarch, the 
other were prepared to lampoon him. In 

5 176 3. we find (June 6, ) that a dreadful paper 

had been faſtened to the new ſtatue of Louis 


XV. 
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XV. It bore this conciſe and energetic in 


ſeription, „„ ͤĩ ˖ꝓäʒ 
STATUA STATUZ, 
* STATUE To A 1 


several perſons were taken up on . 
picion, and the ſpies were buſy. But two 
years afterwards (176 5) we find a pleaſing 
deſcription of a fine monument erected in 


honour of the king, which bore a ww diffe- 


rent kind of e 


To LOUIS XV. 
THE BEST OF KINGS, 2 
wn BY THE MILDNESS OF HIS REIGN 
RENDERS HIS PEOPLE HAPPY. 


And 8 happy N were flarving 1 If 
every monarch would acquire the true know- 
ledge of the ſentiments of his people, let him 


freely permit every one to place an inſcription 
on his ſtatue. Such an impartial ſtatue might 
be a moſt uſeful miniſter of ſtate ! 


The following anecdote is very ſtriking 3 - 
73 nud 
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ad for the fake of hs reflections which : ac- 


company it, we tranſlate it as it ſtands, in Ba- 


chaumont's Memoires Secrets, vol. vi, p. 15. 
we premiſe that the parliaments were remon=- 


- ſtrating at every hour with Louis XV. who 
was employing the moſt deſpotic methods to 
intimidate them. 


October 22, 2771. 
The public converſation has lately turned Remarkable 


anecdote of 
a portrait of 


on the whole length painting of Charles I. E 
king of England, by Vandyke, which was Louie Rv. 
bought ſeveral months ſince, by the Counteſs 
Dubarry, for the ſum of 30,000 livres. This 
lady had placed it in her apartment, near his 
majeſty's, and it appears not without deſign. 
We are informed that whenever his majeſty is 
returning to his natural benevolence, and his 
exhauſted rage melts into clemency, ſhe'points 
out to him the example of that unfortunate. 
monarch; ſhe gives him to underſtand that 
- perhaps = parhaments would have attempted 
on his perſon the /ame things, if the chancel- 
lor {pes had not diſcloſed to him theix 
„„ 8 criminal 
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criminal i mad plots, and had not ſtopt 
them before they had reached to that degree 
1 blackneſs and atrocity to which they would 
1 have attained. However abſurd, however 
wicked may be the imputation, ſhe inflames 
the prince for the moment, and it is from 
under this picture that proceed thoſe deſtruc- 
tive thunders which are ready to ſtrike the re- 
preſentatives of the law and to pulveriſe thoſe 


who are at the extremities of the kingdom. 
| The Counteſs is not capable of inventing 
1 1 calumny ſo malicious, ſo well combined, 
b | . and ſo terrible; the alarms with which ſhe 
q { inſpires the king muſt be from other * 
N ; clans as ſkilful as they are infernal. 
| Ĩ his anecdote (which the events con- 
„ firmed) is atteſted by courtiers, whoſe teſti- 
14 monies are of the greateſt weight. - 
This anecdote affords a great ſcope . re- 
flection. Had the parliaments at Hat moment 
been permitted to proceed, it is more than 
Prohable that the eee would then have 
taken 


1 
f 
b. 
$4 
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_ taken Ms; and that Louis XV. and not The revolu- 


tion was 


Louis XVI. had periſhed on a ſcaffold. The ven tak- 


ing place in 
the reign of 


Counteſs little expected, while ſhe was gaz- Louis XV. 
ing on the picture of Charles, that ſhe was 
contemplating not the fate of her 8 lover, j 
but her own. e T0 

We have ſeen in the article Miniſters, that 
Louis XV. oppreſſed his people by fockjob- | 
bing ; ; we now find in his private life that he 
Was alſo a corn-cbandler. It was the monarch roi xv. 


a cornchan= 


who was the great monopoliſer of wheat in 3 


his kingdom, and who made a ſcarcity or“ 


abundance as beſt ſuited his ſpeculations. 
The author of the private life, vol. iv. p. 
153, fays, Louis XV. was ſo ſeriouſly occu- 
pied by theſe ſpeculations, that thoſe who 
were admitted into his private cabinet, ſaw 
in his deſk the daily price currents of flour 
and corn, in the different markets through- 
out the kingdom | 
And to what purpoſes were theſe criminal 


accumulations devoted? to the forming his 
„„ ä 


* 


resis xv. 
petits apartemens, in which art was exhauſted, 
and the groſſeſt debauchery triumphed ; a lux- 
ury, that was brilliant with the ruins of a na- 
tion. But the moſt dreadful inſtitution of this 
modern Sardanapalus was his parc-au-cerfs, a 
royal ſeraglio of the moſt abominable nature. 
It is one great ſource of the ruin of the morals 


and finances of the kingdom. Its immenſe ex- 


pences exceed calculation. We refer the curious 
reader for a minute deſcription of theſe hor- 
rors to the Vie privee, vol. iii, p. 17. F rom 
this inſtitution the treaſury was overwhelmed L 
by bills, called acquits du comptant ; ſams de- 
livered by the mere ſignature of the king, 
without any mention made for their object. 
The treaſurer needed no other juſtification 
in his own accounts than theſe orders ; and 
Louis XV. intoxicated with love at his Petite 
 ſoupers was willing to fign whatever was pro- 
Poſed] 5 | 
The fame author gives an anecdote A 


anton prodigality which is too curious to 


_ pals 
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paſs by. Louis XV. had a cluſter of fire- 
works, which was compoſed of thirty thou- 
ſand fuſees, and which, at a crown a-piece 
formed a ſum of four thouſand Louis; and 
(he adds) we know that a cluſter of fire- 

. works occupies exactly the hs of "the 


| twinkling of an eye! 
On the day which Louis XV, died the Anecdote of 


a new tax on 
he death 
Abbe Terrai had the audacious imprudence Lon KV. 


to publiſh a decree of the king's council 

which announced a new tax. Under the 
ſignature of Louis, a cauſtic wit wrote the 
following verſe, from Greſſet's farewel to the 
| Jeſuits, | 


Oeſt ainſi qu'en partant je vous fais mes adieux! 
Tis thus in parting that I bid farewel! 


It was under the government of Louis Refeaions, 
XIV. that the abſolute deſpotiſm of the n. 
French monarchy was eſtabliſhed, and which 
fince that time had ever been increaſing. It 


B b3 2 was 
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was his miniſter Louvois, and his Madame de 


Maintenon who rendered him ſo odious to 


Europe and his ſubjects. Had he been con- 
ducted by ſuch men as Colbert, he would 
have died with glory. D'Argenſon was the in- 


ſtitutor of that inquiſitorial police which aimed 
in the moſt fatal manner at the liberty of all 
citizens without diſtinction. The miniſters of 


Louis XV. found this method ſo convenient that 


they rigorouſly adopted it. Since the begin- 


ning of the regency to the death of this mo- 
narch, F rance offers che moſt revolting i in- 


ſtances of the abuſcs of arbitrary power. A 


ſimple magiſtrate, a lieutenant of police made 


all Frenchmen tremble, from the loweſt of the 
ſubjects even to the princes of the blood. A 
Berrier, a Sartine, a Le Noir, and their chief, a 


the Count de St. Florentine, afterwards the 


Duke de la Vrilliere, committed every horror 
l with impunity. Thoſe who ſhall read in hiſtory | 
all what theſe odious perſons have done, will 


not caſily conceiye how a great nation like the 


French, 


1.0 % =P 
French, could ſuffer themſelves to have been 
| thus perſecuted and cruſhed during two reigns 


| which laſted one hundred and thirty-ſax years. 


Under the reign of Louis XVI. affairs bore 
a more favourable aſpect. The king had the 


belt intentions poſſible; and the demoliſhing 
of the Baſtille has afforded an incontrovertible 
truth, that he had rarely permitted himſelf 


to conſign unhappy men to its dungeons. 
His death has at leaſt produced a different 


effect than that of his predeceſſors; it was 
not unattended with tears. But Louis AV. 


called the Great, and Louis XV. the well 
beloved, who had both been extolled into 
divinities during their lives, had no ſooner 


_ departed; but the voice of popular EXECTR> | 


tion was heard over their tombs, 


. THE 


= 


=P 'T HE Queen ſent to the enpreß her 
ned. ns is mother, her portrait drawn in the 
of feathers faſhion ſhe had adopted; ; of which the moſt 
ſtriking part was a head dreſs remarkably 
overcharged with high and wide feathers. 

Her auguſt mother returned the portrait, 

obſerving, that no doubt, ſome miſtake 

muſt have happened, in ſending this preſent; 

in ien ſhe could not find the portrait of a 

| queen | 
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queen of France, but that of an opera 


dancer; that ſhe returned it, and was de- 


firous of the true one. Her majeſty, no 


doubt, conſidered this affectionate ſarcaſm, 


as too ſevere and frivolous, and as the effect 


of age and imbecility. She did not, there- 


fore, judge it neceſſary to reform herſelf in 


what related to an object of taſte, and, the 


court ſaw the next day , (fay 8 the ſcandalous 


- Ghronicle of the times) an additional elevation 


and number of feathers on her royal head. 


4 The queen's paſſion for feathers at length 
became ſo obſervable, that a young bard, 

having written ſome ſatirical verſes on this 
faſhion, for the Mercure, the author thought 


proper to return his poem, and ventured not 


to inſert it leſt he might incur the queen's 


augen on! In a word, the ladies (as was 
juſt) paid their court to her majeſty by 
cheriſhing the faſhion ſhe had introduced ; 


and the trade of feathers, which had long 


been on the decline in France, ſuddenly re- 


1 vived, 
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| vived, in ſo much that the city of Lyons was 


exhauſted of theſe articles 1 in a moment, 


The qucen 
revives a 
ſine cure 
place in fa- 
vour of the 
princeſs de 


Lamballc, 


In 1775, her majeſty” s gradual aſcendancy 


over the king's mind becomes apparent, from 


a variety of anecdotes. It was the honeſt 


intention of Louis XVI. to correct by a 


ſevere economy, the national dilapidations 
which his two laſt predeceſſors had o . 


[6encd.: Louis XIV. by a ruinous paſſion 


for war, for grandeur, and ambition in all 


its ſhapes; and Louis XV. by as ruinous a 


prodigality for voluptuous pleaſures. For 


ſome time the queen had in vain repeatedly 
ſolicited his majeſty to re-eſtabliſh the late un- 


fortunate princeſs of Lamballe, her favourite 


companion, in the place of ſuperintendent of 


th& queen 8 palace. The king, frightened 


at the enormous charges attending this place, 
pert ſifted in his refuſal, for a conſiderable 


time; and the controleur general above all 


others, the great advocate for economy, en- 


forced _— his majeſty the neceſſity of 


reſcinding 


THE QUEEN, 


reſcinding ſuch heavy ſinecures. At length, 


her majeſty by an unwearied aſſault, ſapped 
the patriotic views of the king, She pre- 


vailed, and her friend the princeſs of Lam- 
belle, gave her oaths, and took this place, 

Idth of September, 1775. On this OCca- 
” fion the Marechale de Mouchy, maid of honour 


to the queen retired, finding herſelf in a 
degr aded ſituation, which was by no means 
diſagreeable to the queen. This lady Was 


grave and rigorous, and of very oppoſite 
diſpoſitions to her majeſty. This ſeverity ef 


manners, had frequently offended the queen, 


when ſhe was dayphineſs. She uſed to call 


her Madame / Etiquette. 


379 


In 177, we collect the following anec- Of ber bu. 


dotes relative to the queen. Her balls Were : 


frequent, but her majeſty was ſo faſtidious 
reſpecting the dancers, that they were often 


thinly attended. The king having re- | 
proached her for not ſending : an invitation to 


a lord whom he eſteemed, her majeſty an- 
iwered 
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ſwered, that he danced too ill. Nobody 

_ dances worſe than myſelf, replied the king, 
and 1, therefore, ſhall not appear at your | 
A 1 e. 2 55 | 

This year was diſtinguiſhed: by a prodigal 

' folly; her majeſty and the count d'Artois 
having thought proper ſeveral times to make 
nocturnal excurſions from Verſailles to Paris, 
and from Paris to Verſailles, a new illu- 
mination was formed, at the expence of 
18000 livres, for the convenience of our 
royal travellers # : 

Curious The balls were accompanied with every ex- 


relative to 52987 | Are ; 1 * A. 
bete travagance of dreſs, and every ſpecies of enor- 


mous gaming. Her majeſty joined the dances - 
with an ardour and taſte which would have 5 
been appropriate in an opera dancer. She 
invented a particular dreſs, for this bril- 
liant art; this art which expoſes with ſuch 
grace, the animated limbs, and breathes E 
contagion of voluptuouſneſs. Theſe habits 
were in the Spaniſh faſhion, and of the moſt 
1 ſplendid 
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ſplendid kind. N one of them coſt leſs than 


fix thouſand livres; and the dancers conſiſted 
of the lords and ladies of the court, who, 


induced by her majeſty's example, imitated 
the opera Coryphæuſes. The moſt delicious 
airs were ſelected, and the orcheſtra of the 


opera formed the {ymphony. Her majeſty 
was ſo enchanted with theſe cotillons that ſhe 
frequently called for their repetition. The 


duke of Chartres gave two balls at the 


Palais Royal, at which her majeſty was 
preſent. The money loſt at theſe two balls 


amounted to one million, eight hundred 


thouſand livres! It ſoon became neceſſarxß 


to cloſe theſe balls; the exceſſive fatigue 
which they occaſioned to her majeſty, had 


endangered her health. What magnih- 


cence, what frivolity, what ruin, does all 


this offer to our contemplation! 


The following anecdote which hiks been 


juſt communicated to us from one of the 
parties 


rr QUEEN. 


— 


parties concerned, is a ſplendid illuſtration 
of her majeſty's paſſion for dancing. 5 
When the colonels were preparing to 
join their regiments, the queen, who re- 
greted the departure of this number of ele- 
| cant young men who had become neceſſary 
to the pleaſures of the court, which ſhe had 
molt at heart, [that is to ſay, they Were fine 
dancers ;] preſented to her huſband a liſt of : 
all thoſe ſhe wiſhed to keep near her, and for 
whom ſhe, therefore, ſolicited leave of ab- 
ſence from their regiments. The king, in- 
ſtead of reading the note, tore it before her 
majeſty's face, declaring, that he ſhould be 
very ſorry to know the names of thoſe of his 
officers, who prefer ſo frivolous an amuſe- 
ment, to their duties and their glory. | 
Anecdotes We have ſhewn her majeſty as an opera 


_ of her . | | 
frivolous = dancer, We mult alſo diſplay her talents as a 


taſte for the 

FP" 6 player. It was ſhe who introduced a taſte for 

acting at court. Beneath her auſpices, it is d 

ſaid, the Count d' Artois became a ſkilful 
5 — co rope 


% 


rope-dancer ; and an illuſtrious troop of the 
young nobility, enliſted themſelves under the 


banners of Thalia, The public, indeed, 


were not admitted to theſe theatrical exhi- 
bitions. The audience conſiſted of thoſe 
perſons who were attached to the royal 
family. The king Was greatly diſſatisfied 


at theſe frivolous and looſe employments, 
which her majeſty had choſen; one evening 
he hiſſed the queen, her majeſty received 


and 


it with good humour, laughed, 
played the next evening. Ls 
The furor of acting increaſed on every 


repreſentation with her majeſty. She was 


deſirous, that Madame ſhould take a cha- 


racter; but Monjieur ſtrongly oppoſed his 
princeſs from becoming a player, and a 


coolneſs, in conſequence, took place. The 


queen did not act well; no one but the king 


dared to hint this; but the loud applauſe 


from ever y part of the ſvcophantic theatre, 
| ou petuated 
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perpetuated the pleaſing illuſion, and * 
f paſſion for the ſtage. 1 


She now attempted to communicate more 


refinement to her theatrical abilities. ee 
devoted every morning to ſtudy, and for this 
purpoſe, ſhe took her leſſons from one Mi- 


chu of the Comedie Italienne. It was, no 


doubt, an edifying ſcene, to obſerve the queen 


of France receiving the orders of a ſtroller, 


in what manner ſhe ſhould act in a comic 


opera! 


Difſſatisfied that the could not appear in 


public, the attempted a new mode of aug- 
menting her audience. She invited the 


authors of the pieces acted at this royal 
theatre; and one evening ſhe had the Garde, 


au Corps then i in waiting, called in to be 
preſent at the exhibition. When the comedy 
was finiſhed, the royal actreſs came forwards; 
and addreſſed them in theſe words, Gen- 
tlemen, I have done every thing I can to 


amuſe you; I wiſh I could have played 
| better, 


THE QUEEN: 


better, that L might have given you more: 
pleaſure,” *© Mefſieurs, J'ai fait ce que Far. 


pu, pour vous amuſer ; * 'aurois voulu mieux 


jouer, afin de vous donner plus de plaifir.” It 


would appear by all this that the queen was 
emulous of the character of the infamous 
Theodore, whoſe character has been ſo ad- 
mirably deſcribed by Gibbon, in his Roman L 


hiſtory, vol. iv. p. 51. 4to. 


The ladies of the court were delighted 
with this taſte of their miſtreſs, becauſe it 


lead to great ſplendor of dreſs, and to certain 


 falaries and preſents with wien they were 


- gratified. 

A little domeſtic anecdote, occaſioned 17 
this paſſion of our royal actreſs, introduces 
us to the acquaintance of her majeſty, ** 
Madame, and the Count d' Artois. 


The queen had in vain, repeatedly deſired 


Madame to take a character; | this had 


always been rejected as unworthy of her 


5 4 A coolneſs had, in conſequence, 


Cc o OY taken 
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THE QUEEN. 


taken "OS ; and the queen one day ſaid to 
Madame, but fince I, the queen of France 


1 act, you ſhould not be above it. Madame 


replied, if I am not a queen, I am of the. 


blood of which queens are made.—Her 


majeſty not, perhaps, liking the compariſon, 


with the imperial fierceneſs of Auſtria, took 


fire, and diſreſpectfully compared the petty 
houſe of Savoy to that of Auſtria, © which ; 
does not even yield,” (ſhe added) © to that of 
Bourbon.“ To ſuch extremities went our 
pouting rival queens. But the Count d' Artois, 
being preſent, With a happy ſarcaſm, avenged | 
the inſulted honour of the Bourbons, by fay- 


ing, © Hitherto, I feared to interrupt your 


majeſty's conteſt, as I conſidered you to be 
angry; but now ] perceive that you are only 
joking Such were the domeſtic diſcords of 
the Bourbons! Two ſiſters in the family of 
a private citixen, ſometimes quarrel concern- 
ing their laſt new . but two queens, ani- 

mated 


* 
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trated by the Larne paſſion, differ a abort the 
ana of their houſes. 
During her majeſty” s lying in « 1778) ſhe She en- 


courages 
exceſſive 


unfortunately introduced a moſt violent rage ng. 
for gaming. She had a pharaoh table regu- 5 
5 wy eſtabliſhed, and appointed M. de C— 
——, the ſon of a celebrated cameſter, to 
be her banker. The ladies flew to theſe 
occupations with all the characteriſtic ardour 


of the ſex, emulous of rivalling even her ma- 


jeſty; and at this crouded table, a ſeat was 
not always to be obtained. The buſineſs of 
our banker increaſed ſo much, that he was 
obliged to repreſent to the queen, that he 
could not proceed in his employment without 
a coadjutor. Her majeſty permitted him to 
chhuſe one. His choice fell on M. Poincots 
a chevalier of St. Louis, who not having yet 
born the commiſſion of a colonel, accord- : 
ing to the etiquette could not be ſeated in 
her preſence. He therefore remained ſtand- 
ing, when her — perceiving it, careleſs 
ö — C EM 


2383 HE QUEEN. 
of the ceremonial cuſtoms of Verſailles, 
ordered a chair to be brought to him. The 
rigid and old courtiers groaned at this viola- 

tion of formality and precedence. 
Tneereting Play roſe ſo high, that they were obliged to 
gaming invent a new. mode of managing their 
accounts. It was impoſſible for a perſon to 
bring four or five thouſand louis in gold; 
boxes were contrived which were filled with 
pieces of mother of pearl, engraved with 
their name, and on the other ſide the ſums 
for: which they were meant to paſs. The 
following day theſe bills of exchange were | 
immediately paid. M. de la Vaupalliere, 
having deſired his lady to arrange ſome 
pieces for this purpoſe, the ingeniouſly had 
her portrait with thoſe of her two children, 
engraved on them, with theſe words, Re- 
member us. When this gentleman opened 
his box at the table, it occaſioned a momen- 
tary, ſurpriſe ; he applauded the invention ; 
laughed, played, and was ruined. | 


THE: QUEEN. 


In 1 786, a young man of the firſt fortune | 


in F rance, loſt at the queen s table, the 
enormous num of twelve hundred thouſand 


livres. Returned home, and even ignorant 


of the amount he had loſt, he wrote letters 
to his friends ; intreated them to ſave his 
honour ; to remember his wife and child; 


for that he, plunged into an abyſs of miſer y 285 


and unworthy to appear before honeſt men, 


would never be heard of more, for that 


he had gone to hide his ſhame and his de- | 


ſpair in ſome obſcure corner, or fly, while he 
could find earth to walk on. This affecting 
incident was not eaſily forgotten, and ex- 

cited murmurs among the thinking part of 
the Pariſians, at the horrid gaming encou- 
raged at her majeſty's table, 


Gaming cannot long exiſt without freqent Anecdotes 


of the ſharps _ 


ing and 


violations of honeſty, This obvious re- aging t 
; theſe royal 


flection i 13 ſufficiently exemplified by attend- gaming | 


ing to the private anecdotes of the queen's | 
| pharaoh table, at this moment. It offers a 
C Ex dreadful 


390 THE QUEEN, 
dreadful leſſon for the lovers of gaming, 
We obſerve. many of the moſt amiable 
women, and many of the diſtinguiſhed nobi- 
lity, reduced to the baſeneſs of the loweſt 
| adventurers. Rouleaux of counterfeit louis 
ſubſtituted for true ONES, was a trick not 
unfrequenly practiſed. Ta deter others from 
| this cheat, a mouſquetaire was at length 
The ducher. Arreſted, But it was the Ducheſs, wha 
hes, | daily fwwindled the credulous | and young 
| players, of the money which was entruſted 
to them; and this, openly before their face, 
None, indeed, was more impudent than a 
female courtier ; hardened, and ſhameleſs, 
they continued their mal- practices with 
impunity. This ſharping of the court was ſo 
| notorious, that it became the topic of ordi- 
nary converſation; and facts, Which would 
have excited indignation and horror i in Eng- 
land; among the diſſolute courtiers of Ver- 
ſailles, and the frivolous citizens of Paris, 
were the ſubject of a laugh, Madame once 
ata | 
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THE QUEEN. 


fd to > the bankers of the queen” 8 table;— 
E They greatly cheat you, gentlemen,” — 


| The bankers, too poliſhed courtiers, toconfeſs 


—_— 


the truth, and not deſirous of contradicting . 


it, replied that, that they did not perceive it. 

The bankers at length, to obviate the 
daily cheating and /harping of the ladies of 

the court, obtained permiſſion of her majeſty, 


that before play began, the table ſhould be 
| bordered with a broad ribband, and that no 


money ſhould be conſidered as played for, but | 
what appeared on the cards, on its outſide. 
This certainly prevented much cheating; 
excepting that ſome of the Ducheſſes receiving 

ſmall ſums from thoſe credulous punters who | 


| ſtood near them, aſſured them that they 


5 had loſt; and latterly, ſome had the hardineſs : 
even to deny having received any! Theking 
Was ſeen ſo rarely at this table, that when 
he once appeared, it excited aſtoniſhment. 
His majeſty ever diſcountenanced this fury 


of play, and frequently amuſed himſelf at 


Cc c4 crowns, 
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THE QU UEEN. 


crowns, while the queen and moſt of tho 


4 company, at the royal viſits, were playing 


Anecdotes of 


her ma- 
jeſty? 1*s mil- 
liner. 


for enormous ſums. 
Among thoſe of her majeſty” 8 favourites, 


Who were indebted for this honour to their 


adminiſtration | in the offices of frivolity, was 


her milliner, Mademoiſelle Bertin. This 


Woman was. admitted into the moſt familiar 


habits Wih the queen, and roſe into emi- ; 


nence by more than one public diſtinction. 


When the qucen entered Paris in 1779, ſhe 


placed herſelf in a balcony, with thirty work= 


women, and her majeſty as ſhe paſſed was 
pleaſed to wave her hand, and cry There 


is Mademoiſelle Bertin which the mil- 


liner was obliged to notice by a moſt obſe - 


quious curtſcy. It is probable that the king's 


good ſenſe was not plcaſed at his entrance 
into Paris to obſerve that her majeſty 8 firſk 
attention Was paid to her milliner.— Perhaps 
to humour tlie joke, he applauded her by 
beating his hands, which occaſioned another 


Obedience 


THE QUEEN. 


 obedience—all the royal family did the ſame, 


and fo many curtfies—at length, the faithful 


apes of theirmaſter, every courtier ſaluted the 


| milliner, which likewiſe coſt her ſo many 
curtſeys. She ſunk at length exhauſted, 


full of honour and fatigue. — But this public 
diſtinction made her fortune; ſhe afterwards 


2 became the faſhionable Marchande de Modes. 
The milliner, indeed, acquired ſuch im- 


portance from her interviews with her ma- 


jeſty, that ſhe employed 1 in her ſhop the ſame 


| language the miniſter uſed concerning thoſe 


he had with his majeſty in the cabinet. 
When a faſtidious lady could not be pleaſed 


with various ſamples of caps offered to her, 
Mademoiſelle Bertin ſaid, preſentez donc Q 


Madame, des echantillons de mon dernier tra- 


pail avec ſa Majeſte. Shew the lady ſome 
ſpecimens. of my laſt conſultation with her 


majeſty. Her majeſty's protection became 


8 neceſſary; for having quarrelled with one of 


her late ROO for oppoſing her in buſi- 


neſs, 
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neſs, and raiſing altar ws altar, ſhe at= 


tacked her with the fury of an irritated 


Virago, tore her hair, and ſpit ! in her face. 


The mil- 
liner pen= 


jioney, 


Immediately aroſe a law ſuit, and the firſt 
counſellors feed, who certainly amuſed them- 
ſelves at the coſt of their clients. The 


damages, however, were ſerious. But the 


queen, the day before judgment was paſſed, 


| addreſſed a letter to the preſident of the 
court, that he ſhould firſt inform her of the 


whole affair. 


It was not ſuſficient to inlult the public by 
thus arreſting the courſe of the law, for a 


milliner, but it appears that 2 | penfron WAS 


alſo to be the reward of the ſplendid talents 


bf Mademoiſelle Bertin. In the Livre Rouge 


we find the following article. “Bertin, 


| Demoiſelle Jules, Marchande de Modes de 


la Reine de France 2400 livres.“ It 
was thus, ſays the obſerver, that the. Poufs 


anglais; the caracos, or pet-en-Pair; de Phi- 


ladelphie; the feathers and cotillons a la 


ſultane; - 


THE QUEEN. 


ſultane; and above all the enamelled nets,” 


were to be rewarded. 


At the birth of the princeſs, wheo their geg, 


majeſties viſited Paris, the queen did an act! 

of benevolence which awakened the affection 
of the Pariſians. And fince we have few 
ſuch anecdotes to give, it would be unjuſt to 
paſs over this ! pleaſing ſcene. The queen 
deſired that a part of the money reſerved for 
the public rejoicings, might be employed in 


marrying one hundred poor and virtuous 


5 girls with honeſt tradeſmen; a choice was 


made from each pariſh. The future ſpouſes 
formed two rows when their majeſties paſſed 
the nave of the church of Notre Dame. 
The new married couples appeared uni- 
: formly dreſſed. The portion of each was 
five hundred livres; and the queen engaged 
to pay for the nurſing of the firſt fruits of their 
marriages; and promiſed a greater benefit to | 
thoſe mothers who would ſuckle their own 


children: And the whole exhibition was 
el crowned 


396 = THE QUEEN. 

crowned by the marriage of an hone couple, 
who had lived together above half a century, 

and who now renewed their vows of af- 
fection, which they had ſworn, at ſo diſtant 

n period. This venerable pair was attended 

by all their children, grandchildren, and 
great grandchildren; they wore the ſame 
uniform as the younger ones, and they re- 
ceived the ſame portion. The marriages 

were celebrated before their majeſties; and 

the ſcene melted the ſympathetic Parifians 

into tears. It is curious to add, that Made- 

2 5 k moiſelle Guimard, the queen of the theatre, 
| !5efolved fo give an entertainment at the 
Vauxhall, and to imitate her majeſty in 
forming, in that public aſſembly, a mar- 
riage. Every one haſtened to purchaſe a 
ticket; the benevolence was rendered doubly 
attr: active by its frivolity. The portion was 
to conſiſt not only of twenty-five louis by a 
contribution from the opera dancers, but 


alto by the fale produced of the entertain. 
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ment; of which __ number of tickets Gola 


amounted to 30,000 livres. The rigorous 
archbiſhop of Paris, would not permit the 


celebration of this marriage at Vauxhall, 


_ pretending that it would be a public offence 
to decency and morals; and he procured .in 


conſequence an order from the court to 


hinder the celebration of the marriage 1n this 


temple of pleaſure. Mademoiſelle Guimard, 


however, would not loſe the glory of this wed- 


ding; and it took place at her palace, which 


Was always in a proper ſtate to exhibit a 


5 feſtival. This is a curious inſtance of the 
levity of the nation, and the aſpiring genius 
of Mademoiſelle Guimard. „ 
At the very moment the government was 


ſuppreſſing ancient and uſeful offices, on the 


plea of economy, it was obſerved, that the 


queen was creating uſeleſs and expenſive 
ones. Mademoiſelle de la Borde, happened 
to find ſuch favour in her majeſty's eyes, 

that not atis with having made her, her 
reader, 
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euer, ſhe created a new office i in his favor; 
called Dame du Lit (lady of the bed), and 
whoſe duties conſiſted in opening and ſhut- 
ting the Curtains of her majeſty, and to ſleep 
at the feet of the bed, when her majeſty 
| ſhould judge neceflary! This lady was 
handſome enough to occaſion a fit of jealouſy 
to the dutcheſs of Polignac. | 
| Ingeniow The following anecdote is accompanied 


verſes made 


hg m with ſuch agreeable verſes, that the reader 
will not be diſpleaſed with its introduction. 
Her majeſty had long been caluminated in 
the effuſions of many a wanton ſcribbler, and 
in 1 784, ſhe aſked the chevalier de Boufflers 
to collect in one ſong the moſt glaring de- 
fects her cenſurers had diſcovered. This 
living poet, Who excels Prior in gaiety and 
elegance, uſing the permiſſion allowed him, 
by the ingenious and lively turn he gave 
theſe cenſures, contrived to make them a 
ridicule for the moſt refined flattery. Her 


majeſty, it is ſaid, was ſo pleaſed with them, 
| that 


THE QUEEN. 

that ſhe ſung the verſes herſelf. It is not, 
however, very clear whether they are not to 
be regarded as a bitter ſatire on her majeſty. 
The reader muſt judge for himſelf. The 
nation were divided in their opinion, and the 
enemies of the court conſidered them as an 
ingenious mode of ſatiriſing the queen. In 
the red book, the chevalier's name appears 
with a penſion of 10,000 livres, as governor 
of Senegal. The abuſive obſerver gives as a 


reaſon, for this penſion, a gift which the 


chevalier made to the queen of an infamous 


nature. We have been informed that the 


ſons was found ſo ingenious, and at the ſame 
ng wa genious, 


time of ſo dubious a character, that her 


majeſty rewarded him at once with a penſion, 


and puniſhed him with a temporary exile 
from court. Thus Juvenal, it is ſaid, was 
exiled to the arid deſerts of Lybia, by the 
emperor Nero, who at once pleaſed with his 
verſes, and dreading them, made him a 


Prefect. It is thus that the ſame cauſe „ 


3 : ways 


8 


Wr QUEEN: 
ways produces the ſame effect, in ory age 


and in every nation. 


We tranſcribe the ſong in queſtion. 


I; Voulez- vous ſavoir les onαt, Will you liſten to the reports, : 
4 Qui courent ſur Themire? Which ſpread about Themira? 
1 On dit que par fois ſon eſprit, Tis ſaid that oft her mind, Z 
1 Paroit etre en delire. Appears in a delirium. 
1 Quoi ! de bonne foi? Indeed! are you in earneſt? 
| Oui, mais, croyez moi, | Yes; but believe me, 
FX: Elle fait ſi bien faire, | She knows to act ſo well 
ö 4 Que fa déraiſon, . That even her madneſs, 
# Fiuſſiez- vous Caton, 8 Were you a Cato 
| Þ | Auroit Vart de vous plaire. Would have the art of ee 
i; | you. 
10 On dit que le trop de bon ſens Tis ſaid that too much ſenſe 
Jamais ne la tourmente Never torments her; 
7 On dit meme qu' un grain d 'cncens' Tis ſaid too, that a grain of incenſe 
1 La ravit et l'enchante, | Raviſhes and enchants her. 
1 | Quoi ! de bonne foi ? Indeed! are you in earneſt ? 
by Oui, mais, croycz moi, Yes, but believe me, 
1 Elle ſait ſi bien faire. She knows to act ſo well, : 
, 6 ve meme les dieux That even the Gods 
4 Deſcendroient des cieux Would deſcend from heaven 
. 1 Pour lencenſer fur terre. To worſhip, her on earth. 
1 Vous donne-t-elle un rendez-vous, Does ſhe give you a rendez-vous, 
* De plaiſir ou d' affaire, Of pleaſure, or of buſineſs, 
1 On dit qu'oubliant V'heure et vous, Tis ſaid, n the hour & you 5 
. Pour elle, c'eſt miſere. For her, tis of no conſequence · 
91 Qoul ! de boune foi ? In decd! are you in earneſt ? 
Oui, mais croyez moi, Yes, but believe me, 
Se revoit-on pres d'elle, lf you are near her again 
Adieu tous ſes torts, You forget to complain, 2 
Le tems méme alors, Time ever then 
S' envole a tire · dalle. Flies on it's rapid; wing. 
Sans 
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Sans regoiſme rien n'eſt bon Without egotiſm nothing is good, 


C'eſt- a fa loi ſupreme; - That is her ſupreme maxim. 
Aulſi 8'aime-r-elle, dit on, Thus ſhe loves herſelf, tis laid, 
D'une tendreſſe extreme, With a warm affection. 
Qui! de bonne foi? - Indeed! are you in earneſt 2 
Oui, mais croyez moi, Ves, but believe me, 
Laiſſez- lui ſon ſyſtème; Leave her to her own ſyſtem; 
Peut on la blimer, Can one blame her, 
De favorr aimer 8 To know to love, 
Ce que tout x le monde aime ? What all the world loves? 
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it 15 very needs to give anecdotes ot Anecdotes of | 


+ the queen's 


the queen's expences. Too many have been!“ 


recorded in the moſt public manner, to re- 
quire any further inveſtigation. It may be 
curious to notice, that when her majeſty, 


after her lying-in, received company, ſhe 


aſked a lady, ſtudded over with diamonds, 


why ſhe was as brilliantly ornamented as a 
ſhrine? The ladies in waiting caught the 


idea, and ſuppoſed that her majeſty was not 


pleaſed with diamonds. None in conſe - 
quence were longer worn, but by the vulgar 
Parifians. When her majeſty's jeweller 
waited on her and complained that his buſi- 


neſs went very ill ſince her majeſty diſcoun- 
tenanced the. uſe of diamonds, ſhe conſoled 
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bim with the promiſe of renewing the fa- 


ſhion, and immediately gave an order for a 


pair of git randoles of the value of a million of 


livres. For the advantage of having the 


opera removed at her pleaſure, to act where- 


ever ſhe choſe, it was agreed, in 1780, to pay 


159,929 livres per annum. St. Cloud coſt 


fix millions. We ſhall not conſume our 


| Pages with ſimilar prodigalities. Her ma- 


jeſty always had recourſe to the comptrollers 
general, and her demands always over- 
turned the beſt ſyſtem which they had 
planned for the national benefit. The 


comptrollers became favourites, or were 


diſliked accordin g to their readineſs in com- 


plying with her deſires. No honeſt man, 


therefore, could long remain in office. In 
1775, ſhe alked Turgot for $00,000 livres, 
Which Was, indeed, a moderate demand. 


But the comptroller, not expecting ſuch a 
call which deranged his economical ſyſtem, 


begged for a few hours conſideration. He 
haſtened 
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haſtened "TIEN majeſty, and expreſſed HIS 410 


ſtriking re- 


anxiety. The king ordered him to bring primand of 
hermajeſty s 


| him all the money in gold. His majeſty TR = 

then laying the treaſure before the queen, 
aſſured her that thoſe who attended her, diſ- 
guiſed the truth; he intreated her to reflect 
that all the money the ſaw before her, 

was drawn from the mere ſubſiſtence of the 
people, and which to exhauſt in frivolous 

diſſipation, muſt be regarded as criminal. 

Such were the philoſophic ſentiments of 

Louis XVI. when under the conduct of an 

| honeſt comptroller. But it was very different 


inthe year 1784; the queen grew bolder, the 


comptroller Calonne was her creature, and 
the king was probably weary of ſermonizing 
her. In April 1784, her majeſty applied for 
no leſs a ſum than 9 οοο livres, to pay 
ſome /inall debts ſhe had contracted. 
Calonne only intreated time. This mi- Anccdere of 
niſter, it is not difficult to ſuppoſe by what . 
means, became a oreat favourite with her 
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majeſty and of courſe with Louis XVI. He 
was the ornament of her levees, and when- 
ever he was wanting in her circles, a marked 
anxiety was expreſſed. When the queen 
aſked Calonne for money, he more than 
once made uſe of this ſingular expreflion: 
| If i it is pofible, madam, the Mair is done; 2% it 
is impoſſible, it ſhall 2 done! Appropriate 
language for a French petit-maitre addreſſing 
his miſtreſs, but not for a financier in whoſe 


hands was repoſed the dine of an op- 
* * 5 


* 
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tive to the 


tions ſince the death of his grandfather ; 5 ſumptuous 


conſecration ' 


but had not, though a year had already elapſ- of the king, 
ed, been conſecrated at Rheims. This conſe- 


FE S$ XVI „had exerciſed the royal Cm. Curious an 


cration, was an ancient ceremony, which could 
only have been inſtituted by the clergy, ſince 
| every part of it tended to their exaltation, more 
than to that of the monarch or the people. 
This ceremony was of the moſt expenſive 
kind b and the age was too enlightened to regard 
it with that holy reſpect, with which the eyes 
of former times contemplated it. M. Turgot, 
_ who ſaw its inconvenience in the deplorable 


ſtate o the finances, and who was at the head 
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of the ſet of economiſts, was defirons of abo- 


liching a ceremony, which, though puerile, 


Was ruinous. But the other miniſters Who 


"TT 


1 


were more Weben and more gay, controuled : 
in this reſpect, the controuler general. Tur- 
got then attempted to have this conſecration 
at Paris, which would be much leſs expenſive 


than travelling to a diſtant province, with an 


equipage which brought a heavy. tax to the 
cultivators of lands, and ruined the lands them- : 


ſelves. But the clergy rigidly attached to their 
Ancient rites, declared this innovation to” be 


dangerous; and the economic project of Tur- 


got, was facrificed to a ſuperſtitious journey, 


which bein: g performed at the ſeaſon, when the 


earth 1s covered with harveſts, ruined the hopes 
of agriculture, and the firſt act of the 
conſecrated monarch, was to ſpread a tempo- 


rary deſolation 8 one part of his ak 
dom! | * 


In April 197 = an was in motion for this 
ceremony. The curious went to examine the 


fin- 
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ſingular pomp and luxury employed on this 

: occaſion ; the dreſſes, the crnaments, and the 

king's coach, which employed the artiſts 

during a year, and coſt above 12000l. ſterling! 
Acatalogue was alſo publiſhed of the riches 
drawn from the treaſury of the abbey of St, 

Dennis, to be employed for the conſecration 45 


of Louis XVI. Among other things, they 
conſiſted of the crown of Charlemagne, the 
ſceptre, the hand of juſtice, the ſword of 


Charlemagne, the claſp for faſtening the royal 


robes, the ſpurs, and the prayer book uſed on 
this occaſion. This precious treaſury is aug- 
mented by many other ornaments; but the 


moſt ſingular curioſity, was the crown itſelf; 
a a new load of diamonds was added on the oc- . 


caſion, among which were ſeen the Regent 
and the Sancy, the two moſt famous ſtones in 
the world; the crown. only was valued” at 
erghteen millions of livres! This enormous pro- 


digality, did not paſs unobſerved by ſome, who 


were more eynical than frivolous. At Soiſſons, 
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one 901 the city gates was obliged to be = 
down, for the entrance of the king's coach, 
which, by its immenſe ornaments, was raiſed to 7 
the heighth of eighteen feet, and the greater 
part of the bridges, which his Majeſty was to 
| meriking | paſs, were rebuilt ! The miſerable. peaſants, | 


picture of 


qa who hourly laboured under their Egyptian taſk 
— maſters, whenever they beheld a traveller, 
_ would, ſometimes, demand charity on their 
knees, and raiſing their eyes to heaven, would 
draw their hands to their mouths, as a ſign 
of their wanting a little bread. To ſuch a | 
nation, was Louis XVI. haſtening to {wear 

bee and protection. | 
In June, this conſecration was the faſhion- 
Lite topic. To inſtruct the public in all its 
_ formalities, there was diſtributed, The order 
of the proceſſion, and ceremonies, to be ob- 
ſerved. It is throughout a collection of * 

moſt puerile etiquettes. 

Among other things it is ni that he | 
king ſhall be received in every town, by a 


ringing | 


LOUIS XVI 


_ ringing of bells, by the firing of cannon, by 


the acclamaticns of the people, and the compli- 


ments of the chief magiſtrate. To command 


the future acclamations of the people, was then, 
it ſeems, one of the unjuſt uſurpations of the 


The people 
commanded 
to receive 
the king 

with leud 


applauſes. 


French court. We hear our king command _ 


2 a play; but an Engliſh monarch to command 


public applauſe, muſt firſt merit it. His vir- 


tues muſt animate the national voice. 


One of theſe puerile ceremonies is the fol- 


lowing. The eccleſiaſtical peers were to oc- 
cupy the moſt honourable ſeats, on the right 


hand of the altar; two of them were to ſeck 
for the king; but having twice in vain called 


cout for him at the door, were, at length, at 
the third time to cry aloud, we aſk for Louis 


In God has given to us for our king ; 


and then they were to lead the monarch into 
the church. 


It is a fact, not incurious to obſerye, that 


although. there appeared a national anxiety on 


this oecaſion, and that it was s imagined at the 


| time, 
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3 time, that the affluence of people dn be Sp 


ceſſive at Rheims, it by no means anſwered 


the expectation of the court. Notwithſtanding 


that the ' nobility had invited the Pariſian 


ladies, and every other means had been prac- 
tiſed to attract the people; it is certain, that 


tickets were not only plentiful, but many re- 
mained on hand without any demand. If the 
nobility were diſappointed, ſo likewiſe were 


the inn-keepers, who found, when they caſt 
5 up their accounts, that their proviſions re- 
mained unſold, and their lodgings unhired. 
Great precautions, indeed, had been taken at 


Rheims, to prevent tumult and confuſion; 


it had been reſolved, that no carriages ſhould 


he allowed to enter the city, ſeveral days 
lere the conſecration; a very prudent, but 
as it appeared a. very unneceſſary precaution, 


| Yo ſmall, indeed, was the affluence, that the 
gates of the city were left open for their ad- 

| miſſion, as uſual. It appears very clear by 
this, that tlie nation at large, did not pay the 


ſame 
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ſame idolatrous devotion to their king, as in 


1 the preceding reigns; the Pariſians did not 
think it worth their while to travel as far as 
Rheims, on this awful occaſion; fifty years 
paſt, thoſe who could not. have had the con- 
venience of carriages, would have made the 
journey on foot. 


It becomes neceſſary here, to natice 8 pam- 68 
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tic work 


phlet, publiſhed à few days before the king's term: 
the king“ 5 


conſecration. In the year 1770, M. de Mau- coronation. 


pegu, made Louis XV. thus expreſs himſelf 
at what the French called a lit de juſtice. W 
+ only bold our crown from God. The right £ 
making laws belongs alane to us, independant i, 


and without ſharing it with; others, Theſe 


dreadful aſſertions of deſpotitm, were expoſed 


on the preſent occaſion, and refuted by the 


- author of a pamphlet, intitled, The F riend 
of the Laws,” He could not have ſeized a 
happier opportunity for this inveſtigation, than 


at the very-moment of the conſecration of a 


new monarch. He ridicules thoſe adulative 
ceremonies 
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ceremonies which were now preparing, and 


which might deceive the youthful Louis, by 


ancient prejudices, if good ſenſe, and authen- 
tic hiſtory had not convinced him, that he and 


his predeceſſors never held their crown, but 


from the conſent of the nation ; and that the 


right of making laws, did not reſt with the 


monarch, without ſharing this power, and being 


dependent on others. The whole argument 
is enforced by a collection of indiſputable facts · 
Louis, perhaps, was at preſent too fully occu- 


pied in the contemplation of regal glories, to 


find a moment for the reading of ' a demo— 

cratic pamphlet; but to ſpeak the truth, his 

integrity was in no need of ſuch a monitor. 
Let us now attend the conſecration at 


Rheims. Every perſon there felt his heart 
filled with affection and reſpect, for that natural 
8 benevolence, and ſober dignity which Louis 


exhibited at every hour. When the muni- 


_ eipal officers, in receiving his Majeſty's orders, | 


aſked if they ſhould cover the ſtroets with car- 


pets 
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pets for his entrance ; no, he anſwered, I come 
to ſee my people, and to be ſeen by them. 
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When one of the mob approached too near 


his Majeſty, a garde du corps, rudely puſhed: 
him away; he was reprimanded by the king, 


who called the man, and gave him his hand 


to kiſs, as an indemnification for the blows he 
had received. During the reſidence which the 


monarch made at Rheims, he gave frequent | 


marke of ſuch amiable diſpoſitions. 
At length the brilliant hour arrived. The 


| king was conſecrated, and the people were ad- 


mitted to behold their monarch. The enthuſi- 
aſm caught from this ſplendid ſpectacle, (pue- 
rile to the philoſophic eye) flamed through all 
the agitated boſoms of the multitude. The re- 


peated cries of Vive le Roi, reſounded with ves b 
hemence from loyal hearts, and ſuch was the 


ſenſation communicated through all ranks 


that his Majeſty, the Queen, and the ſpeQator, 
wept. All, indeed, felt the ſolemnity of this 
conſecration, with a lively ſenſibility, even to 


the envoy of Tripoli; ſome curious perſons, in 
8 ” this 


| ; >» The people $ 


| conſent not 
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this moment of enthuſſaſm, when all eyes were 


filled with tears, attentively conſidered the bar- 


barian, and it was with ſatisfaction that they 


beheld in him the fame tranſports, and the 


ſame tears. The ladies ſuddenly loſt their 


horror for his black beard, when they ſaw it 


receive a new grace from the human dew. 


which ſparkled i in it. 


The ceremony was not ſo long as it was ex- 


„Ee to have been. It was a ſultry ſcene; 


and the hot weather made long prayers almoſt 
impoſſible. But thoſe, who at that moment, 


aſked at the Called themſelves Patriotes, were greatly i irri- 


coronation 


« v3 uf tated at the ſuppreſſion of that part of the ce- 


remony, which appears at leaſt 10 aſe the people's 
conſent, for the royal election. However, vain 


might be this empty form, which, ſays a wri- 


ter of the day, is now a mere deriſion; it was 


reproached to the clergy, (for whom: alone this 
pious magnificence appears to have been in- 
ſtituted) that they ſhould think proper to re- 


ſcind this part of the ceremony, while they 
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3 preſer del the m inuteſt articles which concerned 
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Wurn in 1778 conſiderable repairs were The king 
made at Verfailles, ' the miniſters propoſed pomp. 
etecting a temporary reſidence for his Ma- 
jeſty; his two laſt predeceſſors, would cer- 
tainly have had one. But Louis reſolved not 
to have any built. His anſwer was, I will 
not quit Verlailles, but ſtraighten myſelf in 
any little corner. A king can live 1 in a a houſe, 
as well as in a palace! | | 1 


Tun fllowihg traits (young as Lewis then Rente, 


grant pen< 


was) to the power of a monarch, unites hie 


he may 
lighten the 


patriotifmof a citizen. Whatever the Count de w 
St. Germains, and the late M. de Maleſherbes, : 
propoſed for the people's benefit, his Majeſty | 
eagerly accepted; but he did more; he ex- 
erciſed a voluntary ſeverity, independant of the 
advice of his miniſters. When theſe gentle- 
men propoſed to grant: a penſton to ſome, who 
had 


* 
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bad ſtrong ſolicitations made in their favour, 


the conſtant anſwer of his Majeſty was, that 


he would not conſent to grant any thing which 


muſt be burdenſome to his people ; that he. 


was actually employed in paying bis debts, and 
diminifhing the taxes; and that, therefore, he 


could afford nackig for a wich t 
ficence. 


Lovis XV. e of the future, conſumed 
before hand his {tate revenues. It was thus, 
that when he died, he had anlicipated 180 | 


millions ! all which his receveurs generaux, and 


other rich financiers, had advanced. When 


M. Turgot, had been ſome time in office, it 


was ſhewn that he had diminiſhed this ſhame- 
ful anticipation of thirty millions, by various 


reductions, and other ſavings on theſe uſurious 


loans. It was alſo proved, that in time all 
things would be reinſtated in their proper 


order. It is certain, that by this penurious 


plan, the courtiers conſidered Louis as acting 


unworthy 
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uavanhy of the _ dignity, and Turgot 
was regarded with hatred. Theſe public blood- 
ſuckers, formed parties againſt Turgot ; they 
= ſpoke. loud ; but it was not the voice of the 
TS public ; ut Turget was diſmiſſed. 


TukRE was a bluntneſs i in the king s man- The king's | 
one 


ner, which, indeed, was not adapted to the 


: poliſhed ſoftneſs of his court. It was a rough 


2 honeſty. - When he found this bluntneſs in 
| others, he was not difpleaſed. | When Gui- 
mard, a domeſtic officer under the old king, 
and a favourite with Louis XVI. for his age, 
and honeſty, ſaw him reading a pamphlet, 
which had for title, The king beloved by 
his People, he ſaid, roundly, 68 Sire, do not : 
believe. theſe pamphlets ; you never will be , 
: been while n is dear. 


Iz; was IE foible of 3 XVI. to have a Anecdote 


of a juve- 


paſſion for the occu pation of a lockſmith. He dy” =p 
bi + the 
took Jeflops from two celebrated artiſts ; and king e 
? re him 


Ee the e. 
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the reaſon he quitted this amuſement, ſhews, 


that at an early age he was not incapable of 


reflection and re formation. Theſe lockſmiths, | 
were defirous of preſenting his Majeſty, on 
their annual feſtival of their community, with 5 


a curious piece of workmanſhip. They firſt 


conſulted Thierry, his firſt valet, who diſſuaded | 


them fromit. The artiſts, vexed to loſe their 


Jabour, and their hopes, took the firſt oppor- 
tunity in their leſſons, to inform the king of 
the intended preſent, and Thierry s advice. 


Louis, interrogates his favourite, when they | 
are alone, and deſires him to ſay the real mo- 
tive of his diſſuaſion. Thierry heſitates, and 


only obſerves, that it was proper to teach 
theſe lockſmiths a due reſpect. His Majeſty 


ſuſpecting another reaſon, preſſes him to ſpeak 
in the freeſt manner. Thierry then anſwered 


—“ Sire! It is becauſe I was fearful that your 
Majeſty's indulgence would give too much pub- 
licity to this anecdote of your private life. How- 
ever innocent may be this kind of occupation, 
or 
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or amuſement, it is repugnant to the general S 


prejudice of thoſe kinds of pleaſure which a 


monarch may take ; and it might decreaſe the | 
. favourable idea which the people entertain of 
you, becauſe they expect to fee a character of 


grandeur in all your actions.“ 


His Majeſty heard the ſenſible Thierry; 
diſmiſſed his lockſmith, and entirely gave up 


this unworthy amuſement for a ſovereign. 


* 


Win he was dauphin, he never attached When dau- 


phin, never 


himſelf to the national frivolity. The actors frivolous. 


once preſented him with a liſt of a new ar- 
rangement of their pieces. The prince re- 
ceived it, and without reading it threw it in 


the fire, ſayi ing, This is the value I place on 


theſe kinds of things.” The courtiers ſtared ; 
and every one reaſoned as he thought proper. 
This action was then thought to indicate a re- 
ſolute and firm mind ; but his future life never 


confirmed that obſervation. 


Ee 2 0 The 
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Anecdote 
which ſhews 
his good in- 
tent ons; his 


 Levle tete. 


lut ion and 


the qucen's 


power. 
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The ſlowing anecdote reveals his good, 
and irreſolute character. In Auguſt YT, 
the queen propoſed giving a brilliant te, at 


Trianon, which was to coſt 90, oo livres.— 


It was intended to ſurpriſe his Majeſty ; but 


the king knew of the affair. He haſtened to 


her Majeſty, and defired it might not take 
place; particularly at a moment, when, for 


the ſake of economy, he deprived himſelf „ 


a tour to Fontainbleau. In a word he com- 


manded it ſhould not be, and the queen was 


fenfibly mortified. This anecdote ſoon ſpread, 
and his Majeſty's excellent motive communi- 
cated pleaſure throughout the circles of Paris. 
But—alas !—the fete was, in fact, only 
poftponed. The queen perſuaded his Majeſty 
to conſent to it, and Louis could not refuſe 
her Majeſty's repeated attacks. Nothing was 
more delicious, and it appears, that the firſt 


denial only ſerved to increaſe its ſplendour. 


Two 


LOUI1S: Xvr- 


Two remarkable circumſtances took place 
in his reign, of which one was honourable 


and political, and the other the reverſe. The 


latter, conſiſts of an order from the council 


of war, in which his Majeſty exacts, that 


every military officer ſhall be required to ſhew 


| proofs of his nobility. This order muſt have 


quenched the ardour of emulation in the Fier 


etat; and, perhaps, was meant for this pur-. 
_ poſe. The other was an edict aboliſhing the 


the right a mortmain and ſervitude in the 


king's domains; and a general extinction of 
the right of pourſuite, 0 on the ſerfs and main 


mortables. 


This law was a Yana that ohilowylly can, 
at length, annihilate prejudices, and by its ir- 
reſiſtible influence, ; ſoften the heart of the | 


modern Pharaohs. 


It is moſt certain, that Louis XVI. was 


never a tyrant, but when he was duped, (and 


that was often) by others. It is curious to 


obſerve, that when in 177 5, a very dangerous | 


Be, ferment 
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ferment exiſted at Paris, owing to the dear- 


_ neſs of bread ; many placards were poſted ap 


at Verſailles, which contained complaints of 


this dearneſs, notwithſtanding the extraordi- 


nary harveſts of that year. The ſeditious 
added, that they were in great number; that 


they had long patiently waited for, and left to 
the miniſier all the due time to diminiſh the 


price, and furniſh the markets ; that they yet 
gave a few more days; but that if they were 
not then fatisficd, they would ſet fire to the 
four corners of Verſailles. For his Majeſty, 
howe ever, theſe perſons, preſerved the utmoſt 
reſpeQ, and ex: preſſed themſelves even in 
terms of affection. And, indeed, when there 


was a tumult about this time at Verſailles, 


his Majeſty turning with an air of tranquil- 
lity to Turgot, ſaid, We have for ourſelves | 


a pure conſcience, and with that we are very 


2» 


The author of the Lettres H! iſtoriques 


informs us of the: following converſation "ON 


had 


KQUIS vt: ö 


had with Turgot. Whether the converſation 


is merely an ingenious fiction, is of little con- 


ſequence, as the obſervations are juſt. Tur- 


got ſaid, on the ſubject of the royal expendi- 


tures: * I cannot obtain a true and exact 


ſtate of the expences. I ſee alarming ones, 


and ſcarcely any revenues to cover them. This 


houſe of the king, and theſe penſions, are a 


gulph which abſorbs every thing. His Ma- 
jeſty has the beſt Intentions ; he 1s naturally i in- 


clined to economy; but he cannot ſummon 
the force of faying, © 7 w1ll,* nor of ſuppreſ- 


ſing that crond who are in his ſeryice ; and 


yet of the moſt unſerviceable nature. He, 
whom he has choſen for his guide, oppoſes all 
reforms, I could fave 100 millions annually, 


if his Majeſty would allow me to put an end 


to all the depredations which take place. 
When I ſhew him the neceſſity of ſtopping 


them, he agrees with me; he promiſes every 


thing; but a word from the Count de Maure- 


| pas, makes theſe happy diſpoſitions vaniſh. I 
: E. e * | believe 
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believe the evil is without remedy ; at leaſt, 
unleſs a violent crifis happens, in which the 


nation takes on itſelf to do what the ing dares 
noc undertake wages = £7 


CONCLUSTIOW 


E ſhall now cloſe our volume, by of- 
fering ſome obſervations, on the maſs 


of anecdote which we have arranged. If we 


reflect on them, we ſee, 


Firſt, PHILOSOPHERS, or rather men who rn es- 


abuſe this title, alike employed in ſapping the 
throne and the altar. Of theſe, ſome mo- 
deſtly propoſe their doubts on the truths even 
of natural religion; others, adroitly diſtil their 

Poiſon in works which bear no affinity to Chriſ— 
tian principles; while others yet more auda- 
cious, reduce Atheiſm into a ſyſtem; convert 
: man into a plant, a machine, and openly pro- 
| pagate a materialiſm, as uncomfortable, as it 1 


dangerous. The Muſes ſometimes lend their 
x glowing 
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glowing pencil to their favourites, who em- 


ploy all its charms and graces to embelliſh the 


blaſphemies of impiety, and the temerity of 
licentiouſneſs. The ſober genius of Hiſtory, 


places in the hands of a Raynal, and a Vol- 
taire, her immortal graver, and with its ſharp : 
point, they too often disfigure their works 
with virulent invectives againſt religion and i 


government. Beſides, this ſect of pretended 
philoſophers, abuſe their talents to corrupt the 


morals. Elegant obſcenities, which the modeſt | 


writer would bluſh to name, circulate in the 
hands of youth and of the fair. They in- 
finuate de pravity, by agitating the ſoul with a 


Ez tender voluptuouſneſs; and, as if the imagi- 


gion and morals, it yet remained, to attack 


nation of ſuch pernicious writers ſufliced not 
to debauch the mind of the moſt innocent, 
the ſcenes of lubricity are perpetuated in the 
memory 4 the {kilful repreſentations of the 


artiſts. 


But it was not ſufficient to. annihilate reli- 


the 
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the government. We feel a — ſenſa- 


| tion of contempt and pity, when we behold a 


miſerable gazetteer ſermoniſing, correcting, „ hy 
and inſtructing, ſovereigns and their miniſters./ 

Some write againſt exiſting abuſes; others 
propoſe reforms, and ſketch views of amelio- 
ration; all affect the minds of the unhappy 
pcople, kindle fire in every muddy brain ; and 

find partiſans in every order of the ſtate. In 

this general fermentation, theſe reformers over- 
turn the edifice, they tell us, they would only 

repair; too ſucceſsful in their attempts, they 


have broken down in an inſtant the fabric of | 


fourteen centuries ; ; and this to ſubſtitute a go- | | 
* 


vernment, which has hitherto only ſhewn | 

chimerical projects; a deluſive liberty, and an 

actual oppreſſion. EO ns, 
Secondly, haughty and ambitious CoUR- The Nont- 


LIT. 


T1ERs, who conceive themſelves formed by 


* 


Heaven of a more exquiſite clay; ſtrongly 


perſuaded that a noble birth is the greateſt 


merit, and in conſequence, occupying all the 
brilliant 


| vile 
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brilliant "7 among the clergy, the ma- 
giſtracy, and the military. Corti ſwoln 
with the pride of hereditary glory, diſdaining 
every connexion with the commoner; yet, when 


their fortune was broken by luxury and diffi- 


pation, would re-eſtabliſh their ſplendour by 


an alliance, with that contemptible race, the 


tiers etar. Courtiers deſtitute of principles 


and of humanity ; living in the moſt horrid 


_ debanchery, and gratifying their impure ap 


petites, among the ordures of libertinifm ; | 


| borrowing from all, and paying none. Cour- 


tiers, who, after having thus diſſipated their 


fortune, and often that of others, then ad- 
dreſted themſelves to miniſters, and boaſted of 
þ aving ruined themſelves in the ſervice of | 


/ their ſovereign. Theſe ed and obtained 


penſions, and united their harpy talons, with 

ſo many others, in pillaging the national tre- 
ſury. Courtiers jealous of the pecuniary pri- 
es, which the feudal law attached to their 


= Fe? 
"Nb 
1 


birth, and pretending, becauſe they were born 


nobles, 1 
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nobles, that they were not to pay certain taxes 


to which the people were ſubjected. Skilful 
in the arts of intrigue, they even knew to 


elude thoſe they were obliged to pay. Such 


was this no6zlity of the court, and the capital! 
The nobility reſiding in the Provinces, very 


commonly were poor ; but brave and faithful 


in their duties to their king and country. In 
vain they merited the favour of the ſovereign; 


his eſteem was all they could obtain; reſpet 5 


and reward were generally the prize of ſervility 


1 and intrigue. 


Thirdly, the 1 in the firſt claſs, CLERGY. 


offer a ſpectacle not leſs diſguſting. The ma- 


jority of the biſhops, conſidered the patrimony 


of the church as an eſtate reſerved for their 
_ enjoyment ; accumulated in conſequence, all 
the rich livings of the kingdom 5 vermil- 
cheeked prelates, battening on fat abbeys join- 


ed to their biſhopric, abandoned their miſera- 


ble flock, to conſume at Paris their holy re- 


| venues, and only returning, to torment their 
. | 
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unhappy cures.—Others, courtiers, as well as 


prelates, initiated in all the myſteries of the 

court; gliding into the affairs of government 
while they abandoned to ſubaltern, and other in- 
; capable hands, the reins of that which religion 
had confided into their's. —Prelates haughty 
of their deſcent, perſuaded that the croſs and 


who, merely by the force of his own merit had 
attained to eccleſiaſtical dignities. Prelates, 


in fine, fixing at their pleaſure, the quota of 


the taxes they levied on their cures, without 


their own enormous revenues. 

The inferior clergy, preſent to our contem 
plation a numerous race of oppreſſed men. | 
| Cures exiſting with difficulty, on the narrow 
income of only 700 livres (about 281.) while 
their vicaires | frequently only received half 


this pay! Theſe victims to religion and ty- 


ranny, where wholly employed in the ſpiritual 


duties of their pariſh ; often did they perform 


& their 


the mitre could only be worthily carried by 
_ nobles, and ſhewing a marked contempt of him . 


their participation, while they glaringly _ 


. 
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| their taſk with zeal; but they could ATP had 
nothing to beſtow on their poor, than the con- 

ſolation and hope of eternity. Miſerable as 
Was the ſituation of theſe men, yet their biſhop 7 
often harraſſed them by every ſpecies of pon- | 
tifical oppreſſion. To whom could theſe | 
European ſlaves, remote from the world, have 
recourſe? Not to the court; their biſhop and 
their enemy was there to oppoſe them. Did 
they attempt to aſſemble? A decree of the. 
king's council prohibited their meetings. Did 
they lay with a trembling hand at the foot of 
the throne, a glowing picture of their unhappy 
| fate, the inſufficiency of their incomes, the 
unjuſt mode of their biſhop's taxation, &c. 


The miſerable complainants were chaſed from 
the throne, as revolters. | 
Fourthly, PARLIAMENTS, calling them- 3 3 
ſelves an eſſential Part of the French govern- 
ment; while, in fact, they only obtained this 
fituation by their offices, and their offices by 
their money. The members of theſe ambi- 
tious bodies, were fimply i in their origin, the 
* ” clerks 
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clerks of the peers and barons of the kingdom "I 


and while thele laſt were too much occupied 
in war, or their families became extinct, the 
_ Clerks took the place of their maſters and 


_ clients. Soon, by ſucceſsful intrigues, they 


augmented their pretended rights, and at 
length were enabled to counterbalance the 


= royal authority. Ardent, in upholding the 
throne, when the monarch paid them ; auda- 
_ cious in reſiſting him, when he attempted to 
reform their vicious adminiſtration. They did 


not, indeed, reſiſt with that active force, which 


the people have ſince done, but what was not 


1e ſs terrible, they employed the force of inacti- 


vity; that is, they cloſed their tribunals. It 


was thus in 1788, they ſuddenly ſuſpended 
their ſunctions, becauſe the unhappy Louis 
XVI. was deſirous of making an equal parti- 


tion of taxes, on all property indiſcriminately. 
In thoſe dreadful exigencies of the ſtate, (we 
do not pretend to determine) ſome ſay that the 


king was not then unjuſt. But the parliaments 
| refiſted ; 
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reſiſted ; nn left, during the ſpace of eight 


months, twenty-four millions of men, with- 


out a legal adminiſtration. They declared, they — 


could not conſent that the king ſhould make 
an equal partition on all property, as this right 
only appertained to the efats generauæx; but we 
are informed, that before this, ſince more than 
'a century, theſe parliaments had eternally 
echoed from each other, that they repreſented 
the etats generaux. It was thus, that they 
compelled the unfortunate monarch to have 
recourſe to theſe ſtates, which (ſome ſay) have 


been ſo fatal to himſelf and all the kingdom. 


The following paragraph on the aue ts, 
is juſt now communicated to us, We give it as 
we receive it. 
The parliaments who have occaſioned ſo 
much evil in F rance, were compoſed of indi- 
viduals, who were not leſs dangerous taken ſe- 
parately. | In general, every one of them was 
a little tyrant in his canton. Thoſe whom 
they — and quarrelled with, preferred 3 
6 to 
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to yield every thing without any betet, 
although they might have the law in their fa- 


vour, becauſe they well knew that a law-ſuit 


with them would have no chance of being ter- 
minated, or would be given in their fayour. 


| And, indeed, a law-ſuit with them. was ob- | 
tained with great difficulty ; not a counſellor 
or attorney, &c. would be employed againſt 


7 them. Even the intendants of the provinces 


"ens 
TAI. 


did not dare to tax them according to the real f 
value of their eſtates, becauſe they feared 

them; and, in a word, ſuch was the terror 
which the neighbourhood of a member of par- 


liament inſpired, that i in the ſale of an eſtate, 5 
the vender generally endeavoured to raiſe its 
value, by layin g a ſtreſs on the diſtance of the 
eſtate, from any belonging to the * of 


| this deſcription. 


F ifthly, MINISTERS ſucceeding each Ether 


| Hur, ; and bringing no other talents to their 
- important occupations, than their particular 


Intereſt. by” 
This 
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This was the ſecret motive that directed their 
conduct, and from hence that parti- coloured 


57 ſtem of laws, and thoſe contradictory or- 
dinances, which we have ſeen during their 
ſucceſſive adminiſtrations. Men, who arrived 
and were carried into office, on the ſtream of 


the cabal of courtiers; and who, therefore, 


owed many grateful returns to their protectors. 


Hence, that enormous maſs of penſions, with 


which they craſhed the nation to maintain 


themſelves in place, and to feed their craving 
creatures. Men of cupidity! They made in 
general of the national incomes, their indi- 


vidual eſtate, and many even delivered it over 


to their miſtreſſes. Men of ambition and de-. 
ſpotiſm ! If, like the infamous Abbé Terra, 


they did not lay down for their. principle, that 


| all belonged to the king, they did not leſs act 


up to it. They diſtributed lettres de cachet, to 
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ſeize the perſons they choſe, and fabricated = 


decrees to lay a new tax on private property. 
The laws were often dictated by their private 
Ff 22222 
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ret or by that of FREY, a and, 


treſſes. If ſome brought into office, a pure 


robberies at Verſailles, were authoriſed and 
public! Let us alſo reflect, that the vicious or 
| ſtupid miniſters had for their ſubalterns, i in the 


The Kin. | 


multitude of diſorders of every kind in a king- 


misfortunes ſheuld- overflow, a KING, an 
abuſes, but devoid of energy to prevent or to 


but without the courage requiſite to break 
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what was ſtill worſe, often by that of their miſ- 


heart and an enlightened mind, they paſſed 
like a ſhadow. ; The croud of worthleſs cour- 
tiers, intereſted in maintaining the reigning 
corruption, would have turned out Colbert 
himſelf, if Colbert had been in office. Their 


provinces, men of their ſtamp, ſtupid or vi- 


cious. We are now enabled to judge of the 7 


dom, ſo vaſt, as that of F rance | 
Sixthly, And that the cup of the national | 


honeſt man it is true; who ſaw the exiſting | 
repreſs them; who withed for the public good, 


down the barriers that were oppoſed to it; 


who 
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who adopted all the plans which his ming 


propoſed to him, becauſe they all wore the 


appearance of the good he ſought, but who 


did not perceive that in adopting theſe various 


and contradictory plans, his progreſs was re- 


trogade ; that he deſtroyed his own work, and 


preſented to his people the fad ſpeCtacle of a 


government, withont fixed and determinate 


principles ; ; an adminiſtration floating at the 


caprice of miniſters ; or led by the hand of in- 


trigue; and, in fine, a king, whoſe inclinations 
were thoſe of rectitude, but, rendered null 
through weakneſs ; while thoſe of his mi- 
niſters were almoſt always corrupt and omni- 


potent. 


government of Louis XVI. was not the only 
defects. The greateſt evil was the mal-ad- 
miniſtration of his finances, The treaſury. 
was exhauſted by the moſt ſhameful and ruin- 
ous charges. We read with indignation, thoſe 


which are regiſtered in the well-known livre 


Fouge, 


But this Gilad this vacillatii in the 
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rouge. It is there we may ſee, that the moſt ; 
conſiderable penſions were acceded to per- 
ſons who not only had not rendered any pub- 


lic ſervice, but who were unworthy of favour, - 


; by many conſiderations. The national trea- 
: ſury had become like thoſe ſhips, which, load- 
= | Itwh the riches of India, every Algerine 
© | conſiders as his right to attack and pillage. 
, ( To bear, but for a ſew years, theſe exceſſive 
0 depredations, they were conſtrained to ſatiate 
themſclves on the blood of the people. But 
even new taxes did not ſuffice. They then 
had recourſe to loans; and theſe loans, a thou- 
ſand times more dangerous than even the taxes, 
completed with their weight tho national 
ruin. 
Let us reflect, that in "foi of all theſe 
grievances, the nation might yet have exiſted, 
Louis XVI. with one ſtroke of his pen, might 
have anninilated the penſions, and other de- 
ſtructive inutilities; he might have relieved 


the people, by dhe be was belss ed. But the 


croud 
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croud of courtiers rendered even his deſires 


abortive. When he ſaw the approaching ruin, 


he ordered an equal partition of taxes on all 


eſtates; but the parliament, who then muſt have 


paid like the people, oppoſed this ſalutary 


; proceeding. It was then he fell into the net 


of the banker Necker ; j he aflemblat the efats 


 generqux. With a more deciſive will, he 
might have paſſed without this fatal reſource. 


But what was the ſituation of poor Louis XVI. 


at that moment! Preſſed by the courtiers; be- 


trayed by the parliaments; Necker agitating . 


the people; and a concealed faction preparing 


the Revolution. This faction prevailed ; and 


honeſt Louis XVI. was the victim of all 1 

An boneſt man appears to be equally offen- 
five to both parties. But the peaceful hour 
will arrive, when the clouds of faction will 


diſappear—and TzxuTn and LIBER T (the 


' amiable viſion of the philoſophic politician) 


will be united on their pure ſummits. 


* b 8 We 
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Me beg leave to cloſe our volume, by 


entreating, at this critical period, .both parties 
to reflect on the following pathetic lines. 


F erme en * ſentimens, et bust dans ton cœur, 

Af ME la VERITE, mais PARDONNE à PErREUR. - 187 
Fuis les emportemens d'un zele atrabilaire; | 
Ce MoRTEL qui s$ 'EGARE, eſt un Homme, eft mh 
TT Tarr; © 8 
Sois SAGE pour toi ſeul, COMPATISSANT pour lui; = 
Fais TON BONHEUR enfin, par le BONHEUR D *AUTRUL. 


VoLTAIRE DE LA LIBERTE. | 


AND now having concluded our propoſed 


labours, and declaring ourſelves lovers of 
Þ genuine Liberty, and, therefore, enemies to 
that licentiouſneſs of principle, which in 
fact, is only deſpotiſm under a more cruel 


and ſavage form, we ſhall extract a paſſage _ 


from Rouſſeau, which requires no other 
| comment 
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coliment than what the reader will himſekr 8 


make. What candid mind will deny that 
with prophetic energy this great man here 
deſcribes the preſent flate of the French 


government, and what honeit man will not 
rejoice, if the perturbations of the preſent 
democracy ſhall ſubſide into order, and into 


F reedom ? | | 
Il en eſt de la LIBERTE comme de ces 


alimens ſolides et ſucculens ou de ces vins 


genereux propres à nourrir et fortifier les 


temperamens robuſtes qui en ont Fhabitude, 


mais qui accablent, ruinent et enivrent les 
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foibles et delicats qui n'y ſont point faits. 


Lies Peuples une fois accoutumes a des maitres 


ne ſont plus en etat de ſen paſſer. S'ils - 


tentent de ſecouer le joug ils s' eloignent 


d'autant plus de la liberté que prenant pour 
elle une licence effrenèe qui lui eſt oppoſee, 
leurs REvoLUTIONS les livrent preſque tou- 


jours à des SEpvcTEvRS qui ne font qu' 


aggraver leurs chaines. Le peuple Romain 
Og. > = 
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lui meme, ce modele de tous les peuples "OY 


ne fut point en etat de ſe gouverner en ſor- 


tant de Yoppreſſion des Tarquins. Avili par 
Peſclavage et les travaux ignominieux qu'ils 
lui avoient impoſes, ce n'etoit d' abord qu' 


une ſtupide populace qu'il fallut menager et 


gouverner avec la plus grande ſageſſe afin 


que s'accoutumant peu a peu a reſpirer 


Pair ſalutaire de la liberté, ces ames enervees 


ou plutot abruties ſous la tyrannie acquiſſent 


par degres cette ſeverite de mœurs, et cette 


ſiertè de courage, qui en firent enfin le plus 

reſpectable de tous les peuples. — 
It is with LIBER Tx as with thoſe ſolid and 

ſucculent aliments, or thoſe generous wines, 


proper to nouriſh and fortify robuſt conſtitu- 


tions which are uſed to them; but Which . 


overpower, ruin and intoxicate the feeble 


and delicate, which are not made to ſup- 


port them. The people once accuſtomed to. 


maſters, are incapable of paſſing without 
| them. II buy try to hake off the yoke, | 


3 they 
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CONCULSIONS . ags 


they remove themſelves the farther from 


liberty, becauſe miſtaking for it an un- 
governable licentiouſneſs which is its con- 
trary, their REVOLUTIONS give them up 


almoſt always to SEpuceRs-who only aug- 2 
ment their chains. The Roman people 
_ themſelves, that model of all free nations, 
were not in a ſtate of governing themſelves, 
when they firſt ruſhed from the oppreſſion of 
che Tarquins. Debaſed by flavery and its 
| ignominious labours, they were at firſt but . 


a ſtupid populace, which it was neceſſary to 
manage and govern with the greateſt pru- 


dence, that accuſtoming themſelves little by 


little to draw the ſalutary air of liberty, 

thoſe enervated ſouls, or rather brutaliſed 

2 under tyranny, acquired by degrees that | 
ſeverity of manners, and that hardineſs of 


courage which at length made them the moſt 


n of ye 


From Rovsstav's Dedication of his Eſſay on the Origin of the 


In PR of Men to the ELLEN of Geneva. 


9 
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IH 
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a 
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Page 3, line 14, for Fanatiſm read Fanaticiſm: 
8, Nepublican, Republic. 
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„„ cannot, car 

29, 155 caluminiating, calumniating. 

74. p .. Was. 

78, 7, dele he . 

80, 8, ribbond, riband. 

88, 10, particular, his particular 

97. 10, 5 Too. 
2. elogium, eulogium. 
125, 16, dele after and put a colon after 

” | ingratitude. 

130, 5, dele and, 2 . 
10, and ib and with. 
155, 18, Hentimantaliſt.— Sentimentaliſis 


„ TE rapidity with which this Work has paſſed. 
through the Prefs, has occaſioned, no doubt, many other 
blunders. The uncouth mixture of I and WE has alſo 
ariſen from the ſame cauſe, and the writers claim the in- 
dulgence of the candid. 
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